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The first page of a letter from Malagasy Christian refugees Josefa Rasoamaka 
and Josia Andrianilaina to the Rev. J. J. Le Brun of Mauritius, composed in the 
Malagasy vernacular at “Mohilla” (Moaly/Mohéli island in the Comores), 
August 29, 1850. Image courtesy of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
Library; reproduced from the London Missionary Society/Council for World 
Mission Archive (LMS ILMAU 4 1 A) 
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En l’absence presque totale de données sur les réalisations linguistiques 
des esclaves durant cette période historique, l’importance de l’ap- 
proche sociolinguistique est déterminante. Il ne faut cependant pas 
désespérer de voire apparaitre, ici ou la, des documents anciens sus- 
ceptibles d’apporter des lumiéres nouvelles et, qui sait, de renouveler 
l’état de la question. 


— Robert Chaudenson, Des iles, des hommes, des langues: 
essat sur la créolisation linguistique et culturelle 
(Paris: L’Harmattan, 1992), 133. 


Then the old man asks the boy to give voice to the notebooks. Let them 
share their enchantment as they have shared their food. “It’s just as well 
you know how to read,” the old man comments. If it weren’t for the 
reading, they would be condemned to solitude. Now they could wan- 
der along the letters of that writing. 


— Mia Couto, Sleepwalking Land trans. David Brookshaw 
(London: Serpent’s Tail, 2006), 143. 
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Textual notes and acknowledgements 


A work spanning more than two centuries and focused on a region with 
which many in the anglophone and Atlantic worlds are not familiar 
obliges me to clarify certain uses of terminology, methodology, and 
vernacular. The two principle Mascarene islands of the western Indian 
Ocean have changed names several times with the shifting fortunes of 
European imperialism (Map 1.1). The Portuguese collectively named 
the islands “the Mascarenes” after Pedro Mascarenhas, the navigator 
who charted them in the early sixteenth century. The Dutch called the 
northeastern island Mauritius when they occupied it in the late sixteenth 
century. The southwestern island, generally known early on as 
Mascarenhas, was renamed ile Saint-Paul and then ile Bourbon by 
French colonists in the seventeenth century. When France occupied 
Mauritius from 1721, it renamed the island ile de France. The island of 
Bourbon reverted to La Réunion for a time during the French Revolution 
and then ile Bonaparte during the Napoleonic period. When Britain 
captured the Mascarenes in 1810, it renamed ile de France as Mauritius. 
le Bonaparte reverted again to ile Bourbon at the end of the Napoleonic 
Wars and was changed for a final time some decades later (in 1848) back 
to La Réunion. To minimize this confusion of changing names I refer 
to the southwestern island as ile Bourbon until 1848, and thereafter as 
La Réunion; the northeastern island is termed ile de France during the 
French period up to and including 1810, and thereafter as Mauritius. 
The term Malagasy is plastic: it can be employed today either as 
a noun or an adjective. The word designates the people of Madagascar 
(the Malagasy, a Malagasy person), their language (Malagasy, the 
Malagasy language, Malagasy speakers), and things associated with 
them and their island (a Malagasy boat, Malagasy dances, the Malagasy 
coastline). As is convention in both the English and the Malagasy 
languages, I employ the term in all these manifestations throughout 
this book, obliging the reader to determine the appropriate meaning 
from the context. I explain in Chapter 7 how persons writing in the 
mid-nineteenth-century vernacular of Madagascar avoided the term 
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Malagasy as an adjective. My use of the adjective anachronistically in 
Ocean of Letters is one of those unavoidable choices in communicating 
with a modern audience. 

Every writer knows the importance of synonyms. To minimize 
repetition, I employ the terms “vernacular” and “vernacular literacy” 
in a broad and descriptive way to designate speaking, reading, writing, 
and numeracy in varieties of the Malagasy language as well as colonial 
linguistic projects in that tongue. “Madagascar” and “the Mascarenes” 
are liberally interchanged in the text with “the Big Island” and “the 
colonial islands,” respectively. The first of these geographic synonyms is 
purely descriptive; the second is rather more analytical and requires 
some explanation. The tendency among scholars of slavery is to think 
of the western Indian Ocean through the logic of the Atlantic and to 
assimilate the Mascarene islands to those of the colonial Caribbean. The 
analogy works to a great extent, but there are important differences. 
Uninhabited before the sixteenth century, the Mascarene islands lay 
much closer to the African and Malagasy sources of their captive labor 
than did the Caribbean islands. Both labor supplying and receiving 
regions in this system lay on the western confines of the Indian ocean, 
not at opposite ends of the sea as was the case in the Atlantic. At the 
same time all of the western Indian Ocean islands are considered — 
unlike the Caribbean — to be insular extensions of Africa. Professional 
journals and book series focusing on Africa, for example, all publish 
scholarship on the Indian Ocean islands. In part this is due to the 
proximity of the islands to the mainland, in part to their history, and in 
part also to modern politics. Today independent countries, Mauritius, 
Madagascar, and the Seychelles, along with three of the Comoro 
Islands, are integral members of the African Union. Madagascar and 
Mauritius are also members of the Southern African Development 
Community. La Réunion has been a French overseas department since 
1946; Mahore (Mayotte) an overseas territory, and now a “departmental 
collectivity,” of France since it was hived off from the Comores in 1974 
(Map 1.2). The Caribbean, on the other hand, is politically part of the 
Americas, not Africa, though Guadeloupe, Martinique, and French 
Guiana each enjoy the same legal-national status as La Réunion. 

Unless otherwise noted all translations from Malagasy and French 
into English are mine. Where I have translated Malagasy language 
passages from vernacular originals, I have also included the corresponding 
Malagasy passage either in the text (for block quotations) or in the 
footnotes (for shorter passages). I have chosen to retain the Malagasy 
vernacular alongside English translations throughout Ocean of Letters for 
two principal reasons. The original texts are visual reminders of a legacy 
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of multilingualism in the western Indian Ocean. Out of sight in an 
academic study, that legacy slips rather more easily out of mind. Second, 
for those who read Malagasy, the texts offer a flavor of the dialectal and 
orthographic diversity in vernacular writing during the period under 
study. Although many of the texts approach modern standard Malagasy 
(the dialect of Antananarivo) they differ in a number of notable respects, 
including orthography, spelling, and word division. The diversity and 
historical specificity of the texts are a significant part of the story told 
here but are lost when passages are offered only in translation. 

Folio and page numbers for most cited archival material are provided 
in footnote references, following the comma. If folio numbers are offered 
in the references, the original document is foliated; if page numbers are 
provided, the original document may or may not be paginated. When 
the original document is not paginated, the page number offered after 
the comma has been calculated by the author (counting pages containing 
text from the beginning of the document in question) and serves as a 
rough guide for readers wishing to expeditiously locate the original 
reference. 
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1 Departures 


In early October 1847 a Malagasy woman named Mary Rafaravavy, 
then residing in Mauritius, composed a letter to Queen Ranavalona of 
highland Madagascar in their shared mother tongue. Rafaravavy’s missive 
ig an extraordinary correspondence exchanged between two exceptional 
women in the history of Malagasy vernacular literacy and Christianity. 
On one side was a ruler who prohibited Christian practices in her 
kingdom, including the reading of sacred texts, while at the same time 
appropriating the technology of writing in Latin characters to strengthen 
her domestic authority. On the other was a young and socially well- 
placed convert who defied the queen’s orders about Christian praying, 
preaching, and reading. Rafaravavy was sentenced to a term of punitive 
enslavement when first condemned for her illicit proceedings. She fled 
Madagascar for her life in late 1838 with the assistance of Malagasy 
sympathizers and British Evangelical missionaries of the London Mis- 
sionary Society (LMS) when denounced a second time for leading 
religious practices proscribed by the royal court at Antananarivo. 
(Rafaravavy is depicted on this book’s cover as the Christian refugee 
at the far left.) As a free refugee in exile Rafaravavy traveled through 
Mauritius to the Cape Colony of South Africa and then to England, later 
returning to the Indian Ocean, ironically enough, to teach her many 
humble compatriots in British colonial Mauritius, most of them ex-slaves, 
to read and write in the Queen’s Language of Antananarivo. Rafaravavy’s 
Christianity, her travels, and her vernacular writing linked Madagascar’s 
ex-slaves and Christian exiles at Mauritius with their nearby homeland 
and its rulers.’ 


' For more on Rafaravavy and her travels see Joseph John Freeman and David Johns, 
A Narrative of the Persecution of the Christians in Madagascar (London: John Snow, 1840), 
275-298; Gustave Mondain, Rafaravavy Marie (1808-1848): une martyre malgache sous 
Ranavalona I (Paris: Société des Missions Evangéliques, 1929); James Trenchard 
Hardyman, “Malagasy Refugees to Britain, 1838-1841,” Omaly sy Anio 5-6 (1977), 
141-189; Alison Fletcher, “‘With my Precious Salvation and my Umbrella’: The 
London Missionary Society and the Making of Empire in Early Victorian Britain” 
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Map 1.1 The Indian Ocean. 


Rafaravavy the Protestant traveler had been ailing with a disease of the 
lungs for several years at the time she penned her letter to Ranavalona. 
She removed from her residence in the Moka district of Mauritius to the 
drier climate of Port Louis city, near the ocean, where it was hoped she 
might recuperate (Map 6.1). The letter seems Rafaravavy’s final reckon- 
ing with the potentate whose domestic policies had so significantly 
shaped her life course. Her ability to write with ease in her native tongue 
allowed her to convey sentiments of political loyalty and unrepentant 
Christian faith directly to Ranavalona in a mutually intelligible idiom. 
But the letter also evinces something deeper: Rafaravavy’s longing for 
home, for a return in her maturing age to the land of her birth, and of 
her supposition, contrary to that of her queen, that allegiance to the 
court at Antananarivo and belief in Jesus Christ were not incompatible. 

For its complexity as testimony of Christian feeling, political obei- 
sance to Queen Ranavalona, and attachment to the Big Island of her 
birth, Rafaravavy’s epistolary prose merits careful scrutiny: 


(Ph.D. Thesis, Department of History, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
2003), Chapter. 3, esp. 180-190. 
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It is now some nine years since 
I departed from the land of 
Madagasickar [she began] and 
even if I am here on the other 
side of the sea I do not stop, but 
pray for you constantly, asking 
God to bless you... 


Jt was not for having done wrong 
that I was to be killed but 
because of my belief in the 

Word of God and because I 
ornamented myself with it. And 
for this reason I thank God who is 
compassionate and takes pity on 
the poor. And this is what I think, 
my queen. 


May you live long. Perhaps you 
think your female servant is like 

a traitor [literally, “an oather”] 
and says to herself “I am going 
to make an agreement here and 
switch my political allegiance by 
coming to Mauritius and going 

to England.” In all of this, my 
queen, I do not stray, even by one 
single law, from your presence. 
Yet I am as nothing in your 
kingdom, my queen and lord. It 
has pleased God for me to serve 
you, and also my ancestors, my 
father, and my children are your 
servants and your inheritance from 
your father. 


And this is what I say to you, 
madam, may you live long and 
well among your people. For 
even if I am here on the other 
side of the ocean I humble 


Fa tokony hosivy taona izay no ny 
alako tamy ny tany Madagasickar 
ary amy ny Izany na dia aty 
Andafiny ny Riaka aza aho Izaho 
tsy mbola ny tsahatra fa mivavaka 
ho anao mandrakariva mangataka 
amy nAndriamanitra hitahy 
anao... 


Satria tsy tamy ny fa naovako ratsy 
no hahafaty ahy fa tamy ny finoako 
ny teny nAndriamanitra ka ny 
ravaka tamy ny Ary amy ny izany 
izaho misaotra an Andriamanitra 
izay miantra sy mamindra fo amy 
ny izay mahantra. Ary izany no 
mba heverikio Tompoko 
Mpanjaka ko. 


Veloma mandrakizay hianao 
Angamba hianao mihevitra ny 
Ankizy vavinao toy ny mpiadina ka 
manao hoe izaho manao fanekena 
amy ny aty ka manao Andriankafa 
no nandehana ko hankaty 
Mauritius sy nalehako tany 
England. Ary raha amy ny izany 
Ry Mpanjaka ko dia tsy mba miala 
na dia lalana irai dia akory aho teo 
anatrehanao ka nefa aho kely sy 
toy ny tsinontsinona ao amy 
fanjakanao Ry Mpanjaka 
Tompoko. Fa hianao no soavin 
Andriamanitra ho tompoiko, ary 
ny Razako sy ny Raiko sy ny 
zanako mpanomponao sy lovanao 
tamy ny Rainao. 


Ary Izany nolazaiko amy nao 
Tompoko Trarantitra azamarofy 
hianao mifanantera amy ny 
Ambanilanitra hianao fa Izaho 
na dia aty Andafiniriaka aza aho 
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myself to you because I am your 
servant. My praying is to God 
and my belief is in Jesus Christ the 
son of God who died to replace the 
sins of people, and who lives again 
at the right hand of his father who 
is in heaven. And it is because of 
that praying to God that I live 
here. For I and my friends do not 
make an agreement with the 
Queen of the English to be her 
people, but it is because of my love 
of God that I live here. 


For whether today or at a time 
pleasing to my Queen, she says, 
“Return Rafaravavy for you can 
pray now to God in the land of 
Madagascar, and practice your 
faith in the son of God,” I will 
return. For no one will hold me 
here as their subject or servant. 
[I fled] only because of my 
apprehension of being killed 
without reason and out of my 
fear that you would be angry with 
me and have me killed. 


mbola manetry ny tena ko amy 
nao hiany fa mpanomponao 

aho, fa ny Fivavahako amy 
nAndriamanitra sy ny Finoako any 
Jesosy Kraisty zanak’ 
Andriamanitra izay efa maty ny 
solo ny heloky ny olona ary velona 
indray ao amy ny tanana 
nkavanany Rainy izay any 
Andanitra. Ary amy ny izany 
Fivavahana amy nAndriamanitra 
izany no itoerako aty. Fa raha 

ny amy ny mpanjaka ny English 
izaho sy ninamako tsy manao 

fa nekena hovahokany fa ny 
Fitiavako an Andriamanitra no 
itoerako aty. 


Fa na dia ankehitriny sy amy ny 
Andro izay tiany ny Mpanjakako 
hanaovany hoe Modia Rafaravavy 
fa misy hanaovanao ny Fivavahana 
amy n’Andriamanitra hiany ny 
tany Madagasikara, Ary ataovy ny 
finoanao ny zanaka 
Andriamanitra, Dia mody aho 

fa tsy hisy olona hihiazon’aty 

toy ny vahoakany na toy ny 
mpanompony, fa raha ny amy ny 
fahatahora ny ahy ho faty foana 
ary Andrao mbola tezitra amy ko 
hianao ka asainao vonoina aho.” 


We do not know if or how the daring words in Rafaravavy’s letter 
reached Ranavalona, who was “slightly acquainted with the elements of 
reading and writing” Malagasy in the Latin alphabet but who was also 
surrounded by literate military officers who secured her in power and 
screened most correspondence directed to her. It is tempting to think 
that Rafaravavy felt her life slipping away as she composed these 


? Rafaravavy to Ranavalomanjaka, Port Louis, Adijady, 6 October 1847, LMS AO 2 3 B, 
1, 3 & 4. This copy of Rafaravavy’s letter entered the collections of J. J. Freeman during 


his visit to Mauritius in 1850. 
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poignant lines to her sovereign, despairing of ever setting foot again in 
the land of her birth where she had learned to read and write her mother 
tongue, yet hopeful nevertheless of the possibility of doing so some time 
in the near future as an openly practicing Christian. It was about this 
time that Rafaravavy confided her verbal will to a close friend and fellow 
Protestant refugee, David Ratsarahomba, with whom she had learned 
the arts of literacy, escaped from Madagascar to Mauritius, and traveled 
to South Africa, England, and back again to Mauritius. Rafaravavy had 
likely acquired the disease eating her lungs — probably tuberculosis — 
during her travels to Britain, but the scourge may also have commenced 
in highland Madagascar before her departure. And we do not know if 
the physician Rafaravavy was seeing in the colonial city of Port Louis for 
her “consumption” had informed her of her poor prognosis.° 

These were anxious times for Rafaravavy and her many Malagasy 
companions in Mauritius, Christian refugees who arrived as free people 
and ex-slaves born in Madagascar who had been progressively liberated 
by British legislation between 1835 and 1839. Protestant missionaries 
who knew Malagasy ex-slaves in Mauritius and elsewhere in the Indian 
Ocean sometimes reported on their desire to return to the Big Island. 
Many apprentices in Mauritius, noted Welsh missionary David Jones 
in 1837, “told me that they intend returning to their native country & 
among their own people & relatives after the expiration of their ap- 
prenticeship term of years.” “Great numbers within the last three years 
have returned to their native country,” wrote another LMS missionary 
a decade later of Malagasy ex-apprentices in the colonial island. At the 
Cape of Good Hope, too, James Cameron reported in a letter addressed 
to Queen Ranavalona in 1836 that “there are even some [ex-slaves] who 
want to return to the land of their ancestors (ka misy hiany izy mba 
tehiverina amy ny tany ndrazany).” Despite the successful repatriation of 
some ex-apprentices to Madagascar, the aspirations of most ex-slaves in 
the western Indian Ocean of returning to their nearby island homeland 
were fading in the face of the longevity of both Queen Ranavalona (who 
the same missionary labeled as “that female Nero” for her public stance 
against Christianity) and her domestic policies. Those difficult policies 
included heavy burdens of forced labor of the sort that ex-slaves had just 


3 Freeman and Johns, Narrative of the Persecution, 87 (quotation). In a letter to her sister 
and daughter in highland Madagascar written at about the same time, Rafaravavy 
indicates that the purpose of her communication with Ranavalona was to tell “our 
queen” (ny Mpanjaka ntsikia) that Britain, not France, had her best interests in mind. 
This geopolitical message, however, is not the gist of the far more personal letter she 
composed: Mary Rafaravavy to Razafy and Mary Ravao, Port Louis, 20 Adijady 1847, 
LMS AO 2 3 B, 3-4 (quotation in this note). 
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escaped in Mauritius and a prohibition against the “praying,” by which 
Christianity was commonly known in highland Madagascar and to 
which many of the emancipated scions of Madagascar in Mauritius and 
South Africa were drawn. “Once when I visited her,” at Petite Riviére 
just south of Port Louis, recounted Rafaravavy’s friend, David Ratsa- 
rahomba, in a Malagasy vernacular letter he despatched to an 


acquaintance in London, 


we went to the oceanside and sat 
down together, and she looked 
westward toward Madagascar and 
said, “David, oh my happiness 
when I think of the day God will 
provide when I will accompany 
you to Madagascar on that ocean 
in front of us. Perhaps in two or 
three years God will open the 
door, and I will depart with you to 
preach the Word of God to our 
families and our nation.” And as 
she looked at me I began to cry, 
remembering the doctor’s words 
that perhaps she would not live, 
and she was surprised and said 
[Ratsarahomba here code switches 
from Malagasy to English (bold 
text), suggesting that Rafaravavy 
did the same in her verbal 
comments], “David what is the 
matter, your tears burst out?” 


Indray maka aho namangy azy 
teny ka nankeny ny amorondrano- 
masina izahay Kianara ka 
nipetraka izahay ka nijery any 
andrefana mankany Madagascar 
izy dia hoy izy David, Endrei ny 
hafalia ko raha mihevitra ny andro 
izay homena Andtr antsikia ka 
hiaraka amy nao aho hoany 
Madagascar amy ny ranomasina 
anoloantsikia io, ngamba raha 
afaka roa na telo taona 
hovahan’Andratr ny varavarana, 
ka miafaka amy nao aho hitory ny 
teny n’Andtr amy ny mpianakavy 
sy ny firenentsikia sady mijery ahy 
izy, ka latsaka ny ranomasoko 
noho ny fahatsiarovako ny tenin 
Doctor fa angahamba tsy hovelona 
izy dia taitra izy, ka nanao hoe, 
David what is the matter, your 
tears burst out?* 


Rafaravavy’s verbal will and Ratsarahomba’s tears for her and for their 
“families” and “nation” across the sea were prescient, for just at dawn 
on the morning of Easter Sunday 1848 (April 23) a blood vessel rup- 
tured abruptly in Rafaravavy’s lungs while she lay in her bed at Moka. 
Her anguished cries awakened British Nonconformist missionary friends 


* David Jones to Revd. W. Ellis, Port Louis, 24 August 1837, LMS ILMAU 2 2 C, 
2 (intend returning); A Resident [pseud.], Madagascar, Past and Present (London: 
Richard Bentley, 1847), 95 (great numbers), 146 (female Nero); James Cameron to 
Ranavalomanjaka, Cape Town, 8 Adizaoza 1836, ARM AR DD 9, 17r (are even some); 
David Ratsarahomba to J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, 1 May 1848, LMS ILMAU 3 4B, 7. 
The author of Madagascar was probably LMS missionary printer Edward Baker. 
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nearby, who found her with “blood gushing out both by her mouth & 
nostrils.” The distressed associates “had her lay back in warm coated 
mustard, mildly applied plasters to both her legs, and applied leaches 
to her chest.” But to no avail. Rafaravavy speedily suffocated in her 
own blood as the hemorrhage progressively weakened her from within. 
Neither Rafaravavy nor Ratsarahomba ever returned to live in their natal 
home, the “land of Madagasickar.” They each paid ephemeral visits to 
the Big Island’s coast and its nearby islets, prevented by Queen Rana- 
yvalona from remaining on soil she ruled and unwilling to live in areas she 
did not. Ratsarahomba (also depicted on the cover illustration of this 
book as third from the left) was diagnosed with consumption soon after 
Rafaravavy’s death and expired in Port Louis just two years later, in late 
August 1850. The two friends were laid near to each other in a Port Louis 
cemetery, both mourned by Madagascar-born ex-slaves and refugees who 
on separate occasions followed their bodies to their final resting places far 
from the land of their birth and of their lingering dreams.’ 


Language and creolization 


Rafaravavy’s exile, her epistolary communication with Queen Ranava- 
lona, her longing for home, and her death in colonial Mauritius amidst 
Malagasy ex-slaves who also yearned for a homecoming to the Big 
Island, frame many of the concerns taken up in Ocean of Letters. The 
formation of a Latin-alphabet literacy in the Malagasy language through 
recurrent intellectual engagements between Malagasy and Europeans in 
the western Indian Ocean enabled Rafaravavy to convey her sentiments 
in writing to the queen with whom she continued to feel considerable 
affinity despite a narrow escape from the clutch of her executioners and 
her safe refuge in Mauritius. The making of a vernacular Christian literacy 
in the Malagasy tongue was bound up with the economic, political, and 
human ties between Madagascar and the colonial Mascarene islands of 
iles de France and Bourbon, and also with the Big Island’s relations with 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Comoro archipelago. Each of these 
places, along with Madagascar, was a focal point of European imperial 
interest in the western Indian Ocean from the sixteenth century. 

For two hundred years between the mid-seventeenth and the mid- 
nineteenth centuries Madagascar was an important center of gravity in 


° Rafaravavy’s fatal crisis may have been a pulmonary embolism, often associated with 
advanced tuberculosis. J. Le Brun to Revds. Tidman & Freeman, Port Louis, 26 April 
1848, LMS ILMAU 3 4 A, 2 (quotations); J. J. Le Brun to LMS Directors, Moka, 26 
April 1848, LMS ILMAU 3 4 A; David Ratsarahomba to J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, 
1 May 1848, LMS ILMAU 3 4 B. 
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histories of diaspora and imperialism in the western Indian Ocean. 
Sizeable numbers of Big Islanders living in the Mascarene islands, in 
the Comoros, and at the Cape of Good Hope formed communities of 
Malagasy vernacular language and identity until at least 1860. The 
position of Madagascar and its language in the history of the western 
Indian Ocean has been much obscured by a narrow definition of Africa’s 
Indian Ocean diaspora (excluding Malagasy from it or subsuming 
people from the Big Island into continental African ethnic categories), 
by the structures of historical knowledge and training in African history 
(sidelining Madagascar to the exotic), by the nature of the colonial 
archive (mostly in European tongues), by researchers who do not know 
the Big Island and its language, and by a rather restrictive modern 
interest in linguistic and cultural hybridity — creolization, or, loosely, 
créolité in French — to the exclusion of cultural heterogeneity in European 
colonies of the area. The regional history of Malagasy language, literacy, 
and longing which I offer in this book visits key sites of creolization and 
of the Afro-Malagasy diaspora of the western Indian Ocean and seeks to 
reconfigure how we think of language and culture change in the Euro- 
pean colonies of the area. 

The sentiment of displacement and the intense yearning for return 
developed in Rafaravavy’s letter tucked away in an ecclesiastical archive 
and bound up with dense feelings of political loyalty and religious faith, 
testify impressively to a lost dimension of the Malagasy diaspora in the 
western Indian Ocean: the lingering of Malagasy language and the dis- 
persion of its letters well past a time most scholars assume ex-slaves and 
other Malagasy travelers were thoroughly creolized or monolingual in 
the colonial languages of their places of exile. Aspirations for return 
to the Big Island by travelers such as Rafaravavy and Ratsarahomba, 
and by the many ex-slaves born in Madagascar among whom they lived 
and worked, also suggest the double consciousness of Malagasy in exile 
during the post-emancipation period. Malagasy in the western Indian 
Ocean were versatile individuals well adapted to their colonial lives and 
mostly competent in the French creole (and sometimes also in English 
or basilectal Dutch) but still yearning for their Big Island origins and 
speaking their ancestral mother tongue. The smattering of English in 
David Ratsarahomba’s letter and in Mary Rafaravavy’s speech, 
together with the frequent code shifting among European tongues and 
the Big Island’s vernacular in their and others’ writing, attests to this 
double consciousness. For a variety of reasons, only a small share of 
refugees and ex-slaves from the Mascarenes actually returned to the 
nearby Big Island of their origin. But their sense of longing and 
belonging as Malagasy and as ethnic identity groups from Madagascar 


| 
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in the colonies of the western Indian Ocean is little known by scholars 
of the region. 

These lives and sentiments of political-cultural affiliation, and the 
letters that bring them to us, speak directly to the nature of the Afro- 
Malagasy diaspora of the Indian Ocean. One of the questions that has 
preoccupied historians of African dispersions into the Indian Ocean is 
the degree to which slaves, ex-slaves, and their descendants identified 
with African and Malagasy origins in the various sites of their dispersion, 
as we know they tended to do in the Americas. Looking primarily at 
succeeding rather than charter generations, some researchers argue for 
yery weak material and memorial links between Africans in dispersion 
and their continental homelands of origin, reasoning that the lack of an 
explicit identification with African heritage after some generations dis- 
qualifies Indian Ocean dispersions from having formed a genuine dias- 
pora. What Africans sought about the Indian Ocean, they suggest, was 
sociocultural integration into the societies of their forced migration 
rather than a separate identity; homeland affiliations must have fallen 
away quickly. Others reason in a different manner, pointing to ways in 
which some migrants and their descendants today remember Africa or 
continue to practice African cultural forms and speak ancestral lan- 
guages in dispersion. Historians, they suggest, require a fresh set of 
criteria for defining African diaspora in the Indian Ocean, ones different 
from those traditionally employed in studying the Atlantic. Still others 
propose to compare and contrast the lives of Africans and their de- 
scendants in various parts of the Indian Ocean world, paying careful 
attention to similarities and differences in relationships with masters and 
the dominant society, residential and marriage patterns, work rhythms, 
and community formation (or dissolution) to tease out the varying 
features of African and African-descended communities in that broad 
region.’ 


© Ancestral language is a term borrowed from the linguistic politics of modern Mauritius, 
where many schools teach Hindi, Urdu, Arabic, Tamil, Chinese, and other Asian lan- 
guages to the descendants of the island’s immigrants under the assumption, not always 
correct, that their immigrant ancestors spoke those languages. African languages and 
Malagasy are not taught in Mauritius, revealing the racially inequitable nature of the 
policy. Ancestral language is a useful term in this study because old-country tongues 
were not always the first languages of slaves and ex-slaves. See Patrick Eisenlohr, Little 
India: Diaspora, Time, and Ethnolinguistic Belonging in Hindu Mauritius (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 2006), esp. Chapter 1. 

Gwyn Campbell, “The African-Asian Diaspora: Myth or Reality?” African and Asian 
Studies 5, 3-4 (2006), 305-324; Edward A. Alpers, “The African Diaspora in the Indian 
Ocean: A Comparative Perspective,” in Shihan de Silva Jayasuriya and Richard 
Pankhurst, eds., The African Diaspora in the Indian Ocean (Trenton: Africa World 
Press, 2003), 19-50; Pier M. Larson, “African Diasporas and the Atlantic,” in Jorge 
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What has been missing from these debates about African and Malagasy 
self-perceptions in Indian Ocean exile is a close examination of changes 
in community, consciousness, and language over time and generation. A 
researcher working in modern Mauritius, La Réunion, and South Africa, 
for instance, would be unlikely to discover Madagascar-identifying 
communities there today, in part because the descendants of slaves now 
typically imagine bondage as linked to African connections rather than 
Malagasy ones. One sent back to the eighteenth century or even to the 
mid-nineteenth century, however, would find ample evidence of ongoing 
links to and strong affinities for the Big Island of the western Indian 
Ocean in each of these regions, together with communities of native 
Malagasy language speakers. While addressing broader issues about the 
nature and timing of diasporas resulting from forced African migrations 
into the Indian Ocean, this history of Malagasy in dispersion, their 
language, their sentiments about their island home, and their affinities 
for each other outside the Big Island suggests that a consciousness of 
ethnic distinctiveness and yearning for home was a characteristic of the 
Malagasy diaspora of the southwestern Indian Ocean until at least 1860. 
African identities in European slave colonies of the region seem to have 
been more inchoate, less solidified than those of Malagasy in the same 
places. Nevertheless, recent studies by historians Edward Alpers and 
Patrick Harries suggest that East Africans espoused “Mozambique” and 
“Mozbieker” identities in Mauritius and at the Cape well into the nine- 
teenth century. Close examination of community and identity formation 
among slaves and ex-slaves in the western Indian Ocean, then, demon- 
strates that historical processes of cultural distinction were more 
important than typically assumed.® 

The sentiments of Mary Rafaravavy and David Ratsarahomba at 
Mauritius in the mid-nineteenth century speak directly to issues of lan- 
guage and creolization in the Afro-Malagasy diasporas of the Indian 
Ocean. Creole studies, which have guided much thinking about Africa’s 
diasporas in European slave colonies, originated with a particular interest 
in language before morphing into a related study of culture. European 


Canizares-Esguerra and Eric R. Seeman, eds., The Atlantic in Global History, 1500-2000 
(Upper Saddle River: Prentice Hall, 2007), 129-147. 

8 Edward A. Alpers, “Becoming ‘Mozambique’: Diaspora and Identity in Mauritius,” in 
Vijayalakshmi Teelock and Edward A. Alpers, eds., History, Memory and Identity (Port 
Louis: University of Mauritius, 2001), 117-155; Edward A. Alpers, “Mozambique and 
‘Mozambiques’: Slave Trade and Diaspora on a Global Scale,” in Benigna Zimba, 
Edward Alpers, and Allen Isaacman, eds., Slave Routes and Oral Tradition in Southeastern 
Africa (Maputo: Filsom Entertainment, 2005), 39-61; Patrick Harries, “Making Moz- 
biekers: History, Memory, and the African Diaspora at the Cape,” in Zimba, Alpers, and 
Isaacman, eds., Slave Routes, 91-123. 
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expansion from the fifteenth century brought English, French, Dutch, 
Scandinavian, and Iberian tongues — together with many African ones — 
across the seas to widely dispersed parts of the globe. What early lin- 
guists and the creolist scholars who followed them found especially 
fascinating about colonial societies was the way in which European 
janguages were restructured in new contexts of cultural innovation by 
persons speaking different mother tongues. The slave societies of the 
Caribbean offered a particularly alluring laboratory for inquiry into 
European creole parlers and creative cultural adaptations, for example. 
On the Caribbean islands, persons from diverse speech communities 
about the rim of the Atlantic were thrown together, with Africans typ- 
ically forming overwhelming majorities in colonial populations. The 
implications of European socio-economic dominance and African 
demographic majorities in the formation of creole languages have come 
to preoccupy language studies in the Caribbean as well as in other parts 
of the Atlantic, and now also in the Indian Ocean.” 

In all these places it is generally assumed that immigrant Africans 
speaking a variety of native idioms quickly shed their mother tongues for 
European languages or creole speech. Most Africans did acquire new 
languages in the sites of their enslavement, we know, but assumptions 
about a corresponding loss of ancestral vernacular are poorly docu- 
mented and require careful examination. After all, four times as many 
Africans as Europeans crossed the Atlantic to the Americas before 1820. 
Were Africans ever able to employ their mother tongues for a time in the 
slave colonies or did such linguistic possibilities cease to exist once they 
were boarded upon vessels for oceanic crossings and distributed among 
new-world households? What were the historical variables relevant to 
continuing use or fading away of African vernaculars? Did the enslaved 
ever speak African creoles in the colonies (syntheses of African languages 
and dialects) rather than European creoles? Under what circumstances? 
The clustering of Africans from any one homeland in the slave colonies 
and the salience of African ethnic identities there are a subject of con- 
siderable debate, even animosity, among scholars. By comparison, 
African languages — including the likelihood of their colonial existence 
and the modes of their eventual disappearance — are seldom a topic of 
serious interrogation. African tongues tend to cross our field of vision in 
passing, such as when African defendants in the now famed Amistad trial 
in New Haven, Connecticut, required interpretation between Mende 


2 Philip Baker and Peter Mihlhauser, “Creole Linguistics from its Beginnings, through 
Schuchardt to the Present Day,” in Charles Stewart, ed., Creolization: History, Ethnog- 
raphy, Theory (Walnut Creek: Left Coast Press, 2007), esp. 86-94. 
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and English before the court during their 1839-40 trial against extra- 
dition as slaves to Cuba, or when a visitor reported Brazilian slaves to 
have spoken an African language among themselves. !° 

For most regions the scantiness of scholarship on African languages 
is in part a function of the lack of readily accessible documentation. 
But does the relative imperceptibility of African languages in the colonial 
archive reflect Europeans’ ignorance of African tongues, their resolve not 
to discuss them publicly, an effort on the part of Africans not to employ 
their native tongues within earshot of whites, or an actual shortage of 
vernacular speech? Even if Africans were heard to speak their native 
languages by persons in a position and with a motive to record them, is it 
not likely that those observers considered African tongues a thing of the 
past in slave societies, confined to the prattle of subalterns, and therefore 
little worthy of comment? Colonial populations of diverse origins, it was 
typically assumed by whites in slave societies, would be joined by Euro- 
pean tongues, not African ones. Accepting the uneven archive of language 
as evidence for the insignificance of African tongues in the colonies, 
I would argue, is as problematic as accepting at face value what records 
produced by slave owners do and do not say about slaves more generally. 
We must dig more deeply, and critically evaluate the historical evidence. 

It is reasonable to assume that African languages followed dissimilar 
trajectories in the European colonies of the Americas and the Indian 
Ocean, a function of such critical variables as scale and timing of 
migration from particular regions of Africa, distance and ease of travel 
between areas of labor supply and places of labor demand, demographic 
structures of forced immigrant groups, ratio of Africans to Europeans 


'° For differing positions on African ethnic clustering and identities in the Americas see 
Paul E. Lovejoy, “The African Diaspora: Revisionist Interpretations of Ethnicity, 
Culture and Religion under Slavery,” Studies in the World History of Slavery, Abolition, 
and Emancipation Electronic Web Journal 2,1 (1997); Philip D. Morgan, “The Cultural 
Implications of the Atlantic Slave Trade,” in David Eltis and David Richardson, eds., 
Routes to Slavery (London: Frank Cass, 1997), 122-145; John Thornton, Africa and 
Africans in the Making of the Atlantic World, 1400-1800, 2nd edn. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1998); David Eltis, The Rise of African Slavery in the Americas (Cambridge 
University Press, 2000); Paul E. Lovejoy and David V. Trotman, eds., Trans-Atlantic 
Dimensions of Ethnicity in the African Diaspora (London: Continuum, 2003); James H. 
Sweet, Recreating Africa: Culture, Kinship, and Religion in the African-Portuguese World, 
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and creoles in colonial populations, patterns and locations of residence, 
relative freedom of movement, work regime, and plantation or slave- 
holding unit size, among others. The Chesapeake, Lower Mississippi 
Valley; Barbados, Cuba, French Antilles, different regions of Brazil, 
Peru, the Cape of Good Hope, Seychelles, and the Mascarenes all 
varied in these demographic characteristics and factor endowments that 
influenced African ancestral language use and loss. Evidence for the 
histories of native tongues among enslaved immigrants is probably 
stronger for the European colonies of the western Indian Ocean than it is 
for those of the Americas. And it is colonies of the western Indian Ocean 
that I focus on in Ocean of Letters, mindful that developments in colonial 
linguistics in these places may shed light on ways to approach the study 
of African language use in other European slave societies. 

Variables such as demography and geography will help to explain the 
differing fates of African languages among forced immigrant populations 
in various parts of the world, but they do not fully clarify why colonials 
and linguists over the centuries have been consistently less interested in 
the ancestral languages spoken by Africans than in their Euro-creole 
speech. As we have seen, one reason for this pattern of thinking was the 
assumption that the colonizers’ language should predominate in Euro- 
pean colonies. Another involves a related conviction about where lan- 
guages ought to be studied. If African languages were to be the subject of 
investigation, went the reasoning, such research would have to be con- 
ducted in African homelands, not in new areas of Euro-African immi- 
gration. Professional linguists, for instance, virtually always inquired into 
African tongues on the mother continent, not in its many overseas dis- 
persions. They typically applied a different set of rules to European 
tongues. Whatever the reasons for a shortfall in contemporary observation 
about African languages in the colonies, as those ancestral tongues 
disappeared from the mouths of immigrants and their children, they also 
found no place in linguistic histories of European slave societies. The 
geographically bounded research choices of linguists and historians in 
the post-war age of area studies has tended to reinforce this pattern. 
Today we know little about the trajectories of African languages in the 
western Atlantic and the Indian Ocean other than that most of them 
eventually disappeared. Our linguistic histories typically consider only 
the European-lexifier parlers that prevailed. 

African languages in the colonies are seen primarily as having con- 
tributed to new forms of creolized speech in European tongues rather 
than to have possessed lives or life cycles of their own. A few examples are 
instructive. In the Danish West Indies, Moravian missionary C. G. A. 
Oldendorp interviewed African-born slaves during the middle decades 
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of the eighteenth century to produce an account of their origins and to 
discuss elements of their culture and Danish creole speech. Oldendorp’s 
interviewing methods and willingness to work directly with slaves were 
innovative and often cited by modern scholars, but he did not stray in 
his interest from the new European language of African immigrants. 
The same is true of the extensive scholarship on Atlantic and Indian 
Ocean creoles. A fascinating collection of essays on Africanisms in African 
American speechways edited by creole linguist Salikoko S. Mufwene 
follows a similar tack. In its chapters, a number of scholars ponder the 
various influences of African languages on black American speech forms. 
The primary concern of the work is restructuring in European tongues, 
not the African languages that contributed to such restructuring. In a 
recent essay Gregory R. Guy has offered convincing evidence of African 
language influences on popular Brazilian Portuguese, “massive enough 
to count as creolization.” Guy’s observations are original, for linguists of 
Brazilian Portuguese have rarely written of creolization under African 
influences. But his interests, like those of Oldendorp more than two 
centuries ago and of creole linguists today, lie primarily with mixture and 
with African lexical and morphological contributions to European creole 
tongues, not with African languages in or of themselves.’ 

There have been exceptions to colonials’ and scholars’ exclusive at- 
tention to creoles and language mixing. African vernaculars were of some 
interest to Catholic missionaries in the French and Iberian Atlantic. In her 
study of Catholic missions in the French Antilles, Sue Peabody writes that 
certain Jesuits employed African-born catechists to instruct new arrivals of 
their own ethnic affiliation (and native tongue). Some missionaries 
claimed even to have translated “the Lord’s Prayer, the Hail Mary, and 
the Apostles Creed, the Ten Commandments, etc. into their languages,” 
but most catechetical instruction, she suggests, took place in the French 
creole of the islands and under the direct supervision of French personnel. 
To my knowledge, none of the vernacular documents mentioned by Jesuit 
missionaries in the French Caribbean have been located or analyzed. In 
seventeenth-century colonial Cartagena de Indias (now Cartagena, 
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Colombia), the major port of entry for slaves in mainland Spanish 
America, some Jesuits sought to impart Catholic doctrines to newly 
arriving Africans directly in their vernaculars. Two of the leading pro- 
ponents of this method were Fathers Alonso de Sandoval and Pedro 
Claver, the former of whom published a treatise on the merits of ver- 
nacular instruction among slaves and the suitability of Jesuits to the task. 
Like some missionaries in the French Antilles, Sandoval and Claver 
employed enslaved translators to evangelize among African captives in 
Cartagena, but little vernacular literacy work seems to have resulted from 
the effort, which faced much local opposition. 1? 

Bavarian traveler Johann Moritz Rugendas conversed with slaves 
during his visit to Brazil in the third decade of the nineteenth century. 
Rugendas collected word lists from some Bantu languages spoken there 
and noted ethnic origins and characteristics of various African groups in 
Brazil, accompanying them with a series of sketches of faces and country 
marks that have long engaged scholars of forced African immigrants to 
that country. Some modern scholars of Brazil are beginning to identify 
an inchoate servile contact language in the closely related Bantu lan- 
guages of West Central Africa spoken by the enslaved among them- 
selves. But they have not yet produced much evidence to substantiate 
the widespread use of such a black, Bantu lingua franca, or to demon- 
strate its characteristics. In the single best essay on African languages in 
the Americas, however, Olabiyi Yai examines two manuscripts produced 
in colonial Brazil: one a Fon vocabulary and sentence book dating to 
1741, the other a Yoruba vocabulary composed in the early nineteenth 
century. (Neither of these are Bantu languages.) He argues on the basis 
of the structure and lexical characteristics of the works that vernacular 
linguistic productions such as these were created in informal collabor- 
ation between Africans and Europeans and that the languages described 
in the manuscripts reflected the creolization, in Brazil, of multiple Fon 
and Yoruba dialects into two broad Afro-colonial linguae francae, or 
African creoles, influenced to some extent by Portuguese. Yai’s findings 
and methods, including his native competence in the languages of the 
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Bight of Benin, open up the possibility for a new kind of linguistics in the 
slave colonies, one that principally revolves around African languages, 
their restructuring, and their demise.!* 

As the foregoing studies imply, African vernaculars and literacies in 
the European slave colonies were more prominent in certain places and 
times than they are typically recognized to have been. After 1800, 
however, few slave populations in the Americas were characterized by 
African-born majorities, especially those in the British empire. By 1817 
only some 35 percent of Jamaica’s enslaved population had been born in 
Africa; the corresponding figure for Barbados was 7 percent, and less 
than 1 percent for the United States. The notable exceptions to this 
pattern were Brazil, where massive new arrivals from Africa (particularly 
from West Central Africa, where two closely related Bantu languages 
predominated) between the end of the eighteenth century and the 
middle of the nineteenth brought Africans into the majority of enslaved 
persons in several parts of the country, and Cuba, which received more 
than a half million enslaved Africans from a wide range of homelands 
between the liberalization of colonial trade in 1789 and the closing of the 
transatlantic slave trade in the mid-1860s. Widespread use of African 
tongues after 1800 is amply testified in each of these places. But even in 
regions with extremely few African-born persons, such as in the ante- 
bellum United States, there continued to be African language speakers 
among the ranks of the enslaved. “There are about a dozen negroes on 
this plantation, who speak and understand the Foulah language,” wrote 
William Hodgson in 1844 about his farm in the US state of Georgia, 
“but with one exception, they appear not to have been native born 
Foulahs; and to have acquired the language, by having been for some- 
time in servitude among that nation.” The exceptional native “Foulah” 
speaker who Hodgson mentioned was Salih bin Ali, kidnapped at about 
age twelve near what is now Mopti in about 1783 and sold into slavery 
at Segu before crossing the Atlantic two years later to the Bahamas and 
then on to Georgia in about 1800. Most of the “Foulah” speakers on the 
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plantation spoke the language (today typically spelled “Fula” in English) 
as a second language, suggesting that they were capable of speaking 
at least two African languages in addition to English in the years before 
the American Civil War. In this case, the minuscule share of African- 
born immigrants in mid-nineteenth century Georgia did not preclude 
those hailing from the eastern Atlantic from speaking African tongues 
among themselves. '* 

The some hundred thousand or more liberated Africans released from 
condemned slaving ships and brought into British colonies in the 
Caribbean and Indian Ocean between 1807 and 1870 added new African 
language speakers to the populations in those places, albeit typically in 
small proportion relative to their hosts. Notwithstanding these excep- 
tions, most American slave societies held only a small share of African- 
born persons at their respective times of emancipation in the nineteenth 
century. We may not expect to find large communities of African lan- 
guage speakers in the western Atlantic lasting well into that century 
outside of Cuba and Brazil, or in small pockets in places like Trinidad 
and Jamaica that received contingents of Africans liberated from slaving 
ships condemned as operating illegally. On the other hand, as we will 
see in the case of the Mascarenes and the Cape of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as on William Hodgson’s plantation in antebellum Georgia, even 
linguistic groups that comprised a small share of the enslaved could 
continue to speak ancestral languages among themselves.’* 

With respect to the magnitude and structure of their foreign-born 
slave populations in the nineteenth century, the Indian Ocean colonies 
of iles Bourbon and de France fit somewhere between Brazil and Cuba, 
on the one hand, and the British Americas on the other. In the Mas- 
carenes, locally born — also known as creole — slaves became a majority 
within servile populations only in about 1830, on the eve of emancipa- 
tion (which occurred in 1839 on Mauritius and 1848 on La Réunion). 
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As for the concentration of Malagasy language speakers in the islands, 
the Mascarenes were rather more like southern Brazil with its large 
Bantu-speaking immigrant populations than they were Cuba, where no 
single sub-family of African languages tended to predominate. On the 
other hand, the situation of slaves’ native languages at the Cape of Good 
Hope conformed more to the Cuban pattern. In southern Africa locally 
born creoles first emerged as a thin majority in the slave population 
between about 1765 and 1790 only to lose that status for some two 
decades during a period of intense slave trading before again emerging as 
a majority not long after 1807. Captives arrived at the Cape of Good 
Hope from a wide range of locations about the Indian Ocean and 
Atlantic Africa and spoke extensively divergent mother tongues among 
which Malagasy speech varieties claimed the most speakers, perhaps 
between a fifth and a quarter of the whole (Graph 6.1). In spite of the 
relatively late demographic creolization of enslaved populations in the 
European colonies of the western Indian Ocean as compared to that in 
much of the Atlantic, the study of slaves’ language use and vernacular 
culture in the Indian Ocean has typically followed along intellectual lines 
similar to that in the Caribbean.'° 

The impact of Caribbean studies on thinking about cultural hybridity 
and creative cultural adaptations in both the Atlantic and Indian oceans 
has been enormous. “‘Caribbean’ and ‘creole’ are, or so it seems, ‘good 
to think’ with,” Stephan Palmié points out in a recent review of creole 
studies in the islands of the western Atlantic. Like their counterparts in 
the Atlantic, scholars of the Indian Ocean have not been particularly 
interested in the role of slaves’ ancestral languages in colonial societies. 
Despite having at their disposal a rich historical archive testifying to 
slaves’ ancestral languages, Indian Oceanists have been especially pre- 
occupied with thinking about cultural and linguistic creolization, 
adhering to the assumption that French and Dutch creoles offered the 
only viable possibility for interlingual communication among slaves 
speaking multiple mother tongues. French Republican ideology with its 
political emphasis on a rejection of ethnic politics for a universal French 
cultural identity, citizenship, and language also played, and continues to 
play, a leading role in promoting creole studies in the Indian Ocean 
region as well as in the French Caribbean. This is especially the case in 
La Réunion, which became a French DOM, or Overseas Department, 
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in 1946 along with Guadeloupe, Martinique, and French Guiana. But 
on Mauritius, too, creolization has provided a political language through 
which the ethnic diversity of the island can be re-packaged into a har- 
monious synthesis in pursuit of tourism and foreign investment. In South 
Africa, scholars of slavery at the Cape have also tended to emphasize 
cultural hybridity and mixing as an antidote to the racial and ethnic 
policies of colonialism and apartheid that “divided the population into 
strictly defined ... groups.” The multiplicity of slaves’ origins at the 
Cape has encouraged historians there to stress basilectal Dutch as a 
necessary vehicular language.*” 

All of these influences, together with a growing conviction among 
scholars that ethnic essentialism and its sometimes violent claims based 
on cultural identity can damage a broader political unity, and that an 
interconnected, globalized world can be demonstrated effectively through 
language mixing as well as blended economy and culture, have con- 
tributed to a research orientation predisposing historians, linguists, and 
social scientists to focus on cultural and linguistic hybridity in slave 
societies rather than on simultaneous processes of ethnic distinction or on 
the use and decline of African languages. The emphasis on intercon- 
nection and mixture has been an important correction to much 
nationally bounded and inward-looking humanistic and social science 
research during the post-war period. But a wide-ranging focus on 
créolité in its classical sense comes with specific and acute costs. Interest 
in hybridity and cultural mixing has marginalized enslaved persons’ 
ancestral languages from colonial histories, especially in the Indian 
Ocean where they were of particular importance. When they enter creole 
studies, for example, enslaved persons tend to appear misleadingly as 
full-blown creoles or as creoles in the making, speaking only French, 
English, and Dutch, and aspiring after creole identities and lifestyles. 

Scholars have only begun of late to investigate the rich Afro-Malagasy 
ethnic heritage of the western Indian Ocean, especially in La Réunion 
where ethnic heterogeneity in modern times, together with the religious 
and musical practices of the diasporas, are receiving some attention. 
Immigrant African and Malagasy languages in the colonies of the western 
Indian Ocean, however, have not been the subject of historical study 
with the exception of a single innovative article by historian Patrick 
Harries on East Africans at the Cape of Good Hope, which contains 
suggestive reflections on ancestral languages within African portions of 
the region’s enslaved labor force. The unsupported idea of a necessary, 
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exclusive, and early generated European creole language — almost uni- 
versally shared by scholars of the Indian Ocean — is the foundation on 
which today’s myths of a precocious cultural creolization are founded. 
Scholars now exploring the cultural heterogeneity of western Indian 
Ocean slave societies bear the burden of this linguistic myth, for their 
ideas about cultural and linguistic creolization are often at odds with 
each other.'® 

In spite of the scholarly preoccupation with — even celebration of — 
créolité and creole languages over the years, ample evidence of the 
multilingual past of the Mascarene islands and of the Cape Colony has 
lingered in the archive and at the margins of historical inquiry. In the 
islands, support for the study of cultural pluralism seemed easiest to 
muster in Mauritius because of its more open modern acceptance of 
ethnic identity and communal politics than French La Réunion. Two 
important studies of Afro-Mauritian identity (not ancestral language) 
have appeared there, one by Mauritian Gaétan Benoit in 1985, the other 
by American historian Edward Alpers. French historian Hubert Gerbeau 
has gone farthest in arguing for a Malagasy diaspora in the Mascarene 
islands. In an article published more than a decade ago, he argued that 
enslaved Malagasy were at the center of population and economic 
development in early ile Bourbon. Reflecting, perhaps, a Gallic pro- 
clivity to downplay cultural difference in the hexagon’s empire, Gerbeau 
did not pursue Malagasy linguistic and cultural influences. Cultural 
difference is the interest of anthropologist Francoise Vergés, who has 
studied the way in which scholarship on La Réunion has played up the 
island’s francité while attempting to minimize its connections with 
Africa and Madagascar. For the Cape, historian Nigel Worden 
has sought to explain the relative invisibility of Malagasy as a culture 
group. It is evidence waiting in the wings — suggested in such pioneering 
studies as those of Benoit, Alpers, Gerbeau, Vergés, Worden, and 
Harries — and found in the census, the ecclesiastical archive, the inter- 
stices of governmental records, and the epistolary consciousness of 
Malagasy in Mascarene exile that underpins this study of the Malagasy 
and their language in the western Indian Ocean.'? 
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Language is a fundamental constituent, as well as a conduit, of culture 
and identity. Where ancestral African languages were spoken by the 
enslaved, it is reasonable to assume that African identities and cultural 
practices were also present in some form. If and when a language dis- 
appears from a community, it can set practices and self-conceptions 
adrift, forcing a broad social restructuring as former speakers bind 
themselves to different tongues and ways of conceiving of their rela- 
tionships with others. Language, then, is in many respects a proxy for 
identity, though certainly not in any mechanical or clear-cut way. In 
Ocean of Letters I make language rather than ethnicity or cultural practice 
my chief concern. One of my goals in doing so is to demonstrate the 
lasting presence of an ancestral mother tongue of slaves and ex-slaves 
in societies presumed to be early and thoroughly creolized. Another is 
to challenge what I believe is an incorrect assumption in most studies 
of creolization: that European creole languages were necessary for 
interlingual communication and rendered the native tongues of slaves 
irrelevant, expeditiously reducing them to inutile memories. By contrast, 
this book examines the ways in which processes of creolization and 
ethnolinguistic distinction were actually implicated in each other, imbri- 
cated, reflexively generating. Finally, and perhaps most important, while 
Malagasy parlers here serve as an index for Malagasy identities in colonial 
societies, their significance and field of play was far more broad and 
varied than ethnic identity. 

A key element of the story of Malagasy language in the western Indian 
Ocean is the way in which persons anthropologist Joseph Errington has 
recently termed “colonial linguists” — European administrators, mis- 
sionaries, merchants, and intellectuals — set the Malagasy vernacular 
to diverse imperial purposes, including advocacy for certain forms of 
European créolité in the islands. The first book ever published in the 
Mascarenes, for instance, was a Malagasy—French and French—Malagasy 
translating dictionary commissioned by the governors of the islands, 
produced by a missionary, and consumed by slaving merchants and 
slave owners, most of them white and virtually none of whom spoke 
Malagasy as their first language. In both generating and purchasing the 
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lexicon, whites in a slave society sought for reasons of commerce, 
Christianity, and créolité to communicate with captives and mercantile 
counterparts in the language of the Big Island. Those whites who com- 
posed texts in Madagascar’s tongue also used their vernacular linguistic 
knowledge to make statements about the nature of Malagasy speech 
and culture, employing vocabularies and catechisms as springboards for 
arguing about the mental capacities of Malagasy as people. Language 
thinking and race thinking were fundamentally linked in the Indian Ocean. 
While the presence of African identities and cultural practices in Euro- 
pean slave societies is typically interpreted as a function of native resilience 
and resistance to imperial forces, a focus on language suggests that a 
broader and more complicated set of actors and intentions must be taken 
into account when considering the presence of Africa in the colonies. 

Malagasy speech and literacy in the European colonies of the western 
Indian Ocean probably represents an exceptional case of ancestral lan- 
guage presence among the enslaved and their descendants, but it also 
demonstrates how and why Europeans, including slave owners and 
colonial philosophes, could become fascinated with a mother tongue of 
the bondmen and women laboring among them and use that interest 
to intervene in debates important to whites in the islands. The Malagasy 
vernacular became centrally implicated in créolité, then, and it was 
typically reproduced and revivified in creole contexts. Studies of lan- 
guage enable historians to move across boundaries of socioeconomic 
inequality, race, philosophy, and cultural practice — the very contours 
shaping créolité — to expand their understanding of the multiple impli- 
cations of discourses in and about slaves’ ancestral tongues. If Malagasy 
in the islands spoke their language through slavery and freedom, Euro- 
pean colonials found the Malagasy tongue good to think with, especially 
when it came to discussing colonial trade, promoting good knowledge of 
the Indian Ocean as against the whims of metropolitan visitors, deter- 
mining how to keep forced labor flowing into the colonies, promoting 
Christian evangelization, extending imperial influence, spinning home- 
grown racisms, and working out Euro-creole identities. The longevity 
of an ancestral language of slaves was not simply, or perhaps even pri- 
marily, a function of resistance. It was the outcome of colonial factor 
endowments and certain imperial interests as well as new-world demo- 
graphic patterns. Malagasy language and literacy in the western Indian 
Ocean was less a remainder, a survival, or a persistence, than a colonial- 
creole production.”° 
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What follows is a history of Malagasy people and their language in 
the European colonies of the western Indian Ocean through the lens of 
vernacular speech, writing, reading, and differing forms of imperialism. 
It is conceived in part as a counterpoint to recent Indian Ocean studies 
in creole language and folklore that set European creole tongues and 
slaves’ ancestral languages into zero-sum relationships. Creolists have 
made invaluable contributions to our knowledge of culture and language 
mixing in the western Indian Ocean, and to the origins and nature of the 
French creole tongues of La Réunion, Mauritius, Rodrigues, and the 
Seychelles, or the Afrikaans of South Africa. But histories of créolité 
as mixture in the conventional sense, as important and appropriate as 
they are in helping to explain the creole cultures and languages of these 
regions today, only go so far in informing us about the lives and lan- 
guages of the enslaved and the free in past times, or about the roles of 
African languages in imperialism and creolization. Indian Ocean cre- 
olists tend to overstate the depth and precociousness of creolization-as- 
mixing among slaves and ex-slaves, the Malagasy speakers among them 
in particular. Concerned principally with the European lifeways and 
languages most comprehensible to them, creolists capture only one 
dimension of everyday colonial experiences, those in specifically cre- 
olophone contexts involving interactions among persons who did not 
share the same ancestral tongue or who were native French or Dutch 
speakers. A close reading of the archive shows that throughout the 
eighteenth century and well into the nineteenth créolité-as-hybridity 
represented only one dimension of forced migrants’ daily routines and 
culturally complex lives. Among immigrants from Madagascar, for 
example, much socialization occurred in the vernacular and with others 
from the homeland. At the same time, certain whites took up study and 
promotion of the Malagasy tongue. These interlaced linguistic phe- 
nomena are inadequately accounted for in classical theories of créolité.*? 
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The challenge for scholars interested in culture and linguistic change 
among subaltern groups in the European colonies is to reconstruct the 
worlds of Afro-Malagasy slaves and ex-slaves in a more culturally holistic 
fashion than the two prominent intellectual camps of creolists and cul- 
tural “revisionists” that today populate slavery studies would typically 
allow. I do not consider myself either a creolist in the classical sense or a 
“revisionist,” but as a historian who works between the two paradigms 
and seeks to modify them into a new synthesis, which I call créolité-as- 
agility. (“Revisionists” is a term coined by historian Paul Lovejoy to 
designate scholars who attempt to make explicit cultural links between 
the specific African homelands of captives and the precise places of their 
dispersal; the term is not universally recognized or employed by “revi- 
sionists” themselves, who tend to emphasize African ethnic identities as 
separated and opposed to creole, European ones.) In the western Indian 
Ocean, I will argue, Francophone créolité and Malagasy identity were 
entangled in each other, sometimes mutually constituting. They were far 
from locked in a zero-sum game. At the same time, they each retained 
their distinctiveness and character in colonial life, hence the versatility 
required of persons to move among them. 

Slaves and ex-slaves were both cultural mixers and, often, devotees of 
their old-country languages and ways of life, adept at moving from one 
linguistic and cultural milieu to another in the heterogeneous colonial 
societies of the Mascarenes and the Cape. Divergent cultural and lin- 
guistic settings existed cheek-by-jowl in the Mascarene islands and at the 
tip of southern Africa, as they continue to do even today with a different 
mix of languages. Dependent on each other and reflexively producing 
as they were, these varied cultural-linguistic contexts were sufficiently 
separated spatially, audibly, and racially that many whites seldom took 
notice of them, at least in their writing. Malagasy participated in the 
making of creole cultures and languages in the western Indian Ocean, 
as creolists as diverse as Robert Chaudenson, Philip Baker, Megan 
Vaughan, Francoise Vergés, Francoise Lionnet, and Lee Haring have 
convincingly demonstrated, but they simultaneously continued to speak 
forms of their mother tongues and to nourish cultural practices and 
identities from their homelands several decades past emancipation. This 
double existence, this dual consciousness, must be explicated in con- 
vincing and fresh ways. Unwittingly perhaps, classical stories of créolité- 
as-hybridity have tended to sideline ancestral languages from colonial 
and creole histories, just as “revisionists” have tended to downplay imperial 
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interests in the phenomenon of African identities in the European 
slave colonies. Ocean of Letters brings African ancestral language and 
imperialism back into the history of créolité in a manner different from 
that in which either ethnic revisionists and most creolists do. 

In spite of their coexistence and mutual influences, European and 
Afro-Malagasy languages in the western Indian Ocean demonstrate 
specific historical trajectories. In the Mascarenes, the earliest printed 
French creole language texts appeared only in the 1820s, a half-century 
after Malagasy language publications were produced there. And the first 
critical reflections on Mascarene créolité emerged only in the 1880s. 
These late developments in creole language and identity cannot be 
projected back in time. They coincide, interestingly enough, with sig- 
nificant declines in the Malagasy-speaking populations of the islands. In 
the chapters that follow, I seek to explore how French and Malagasy 
speakers, both colonial elites and subalterns, navigated the discontinu- 
ous linguistic and cultural realities of colonial life in the western Indian 
Ocean. I anticipate this study will open new intellectual vistas onto the 
relations between language, creolization, and empire in European slave 
societies of the Indian Ocean as well as of the Atlantic.”* 

The Malagasy language did eventually disappear from the lips of the 
children and grandchildren of emancipated slaves in the Mascarenes and 
at the Cape, as immigrant African tongues generally also did there and in 
the Americas. Rafaravavy’s death at Mauritius in 1848, for example, 
marked the early stages of a significant linguistic transformation among 
communities of exiled Malagasy in the western Indian Ocean. After mid- 
century self-identifying Malagasy groups and the Malagasy language 
began to fade as first- and second-generation migrants expired and their 
children turned more exclusively to European languages and to Euro- 
creole identities over Malagasy ones. This transformation proceeded over 
the second half of the nineteenth century at the Mascarenes and likely a 
bit earlier at the Cape. It was not complete in the region until the turn of 
the twentieth century. What is important to remember is that Malagasy 
identity and its accompanying language faded away a full century and 
a half later than most creole or Afrikaans linguists suggest they did, and 
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that Malagasy was itself a facet of creolization. Finally, créolité took on 
new connotations as African ancestral vernaculars disappeared from 
the colonial scene. This prolonged chronology of language coexistence 
implies a certain integrity to Malagasy culture as practiced in the Mas- 
carenes and southern Africa to the late nineteenth century and suggests 
many slaves and ex-slaves played key roles in both the creole and Afro- 
Malagasy cultural histories of the region. The polyglot slave societies of 
the area were also a function of colonial interests, of what I shall de- 
scriptively call vernacular imperialism. Both culture mixing and distinc- 
tion are common, and simultaneous, products of colonial programs. 

Malagasy language traces can be found today in some of the resulting 
creole tongues of the region, especially in the modern French creoles of 
the Mascarenes and in the non-Malagasy dialects of the Comoro islands. 
Historically, they could also be found in the basilectal Dutch once 
spoken at the Cape. But the vernacular of Madagascar is seldom spoken 
now by demographically significant communities outside the Big Island. 
The most important exception is Mahore (or Mayotte, Map 1.2) island 
in the Comores, to which Malagasy migrated as settlers, rulers, raiders, 
and soldiers as well as slaves over the last three centuries, and where 
the mother tongue of Madagascar (known there as Kibosy or Kibosy 
Kimaore) is still spoken by between a third and a half of its residents. 
The scholar of Malagasy people and their vernacular in dispersion 
cannot, then, commence with modern Malagasy-speaking or identify- 
ing groups outside the Big Island and trace them back to vernacular 
homelands through an unbroken chain of memory and language use. He 
or she must reconstruct the contours of once-visible transoceanic speech 
communities in the western Indian Ocean against the grain of “modern 
fantasies of historical isolation,” working forward in time from the past 
to the present, through excursions into appropriate archives, and with 
the assistance of colleagues working on linguistics, ethnography, human 
genetics, slavery, and the slave trades of the Indian Ocean. A legacy of 
twentieth-century colonialism, the nation of Madagascar may seem aloof 
from the countries that surround it, or from the African diaspora of the 
Americas and the Indian Ocean. But in previous centuries it served as 
one of the demographic and cultural pivots about which the histories 
and economies of the French and Dutch slave colonies of the western 
Indian Ocean spun. This book is about that once pivotal position and 
the place of Madagascar’s diasporan ecumene of language and literacy 
in a cultural past long “eroded by silencing and forgetting.””? 
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Empire, literacy, time 


Rafaravavy’s writings, her religious sentiments, and her travels beyond 
Madagascar were far from manifestations of a Malagasy nativism in the 
Indian Ocean. All were closely tied to the arrival of Atlantic visitors in 
the smallest of the world’s three major oceans. European navigators 
arriving and departing the Indian Ocean in the centuries after Da 
Gama’s maiden voyage from Lisbon to Calicut in 1497—98 found it 
difficult consistently to avoid Madagascar, “the largest of the African 
islands, and one of the biggest in the known world.” The inconvenient, 
massive island upon whose sunken reefs many a European vessel 
smashed its brittle hull lies smack in the path of a direct route between 
the Cape and the Indies. If they were not arriving through the Strait of 
Malacca or other eastern inlets between the Indonesian islands and 
Australia, all European sailing vessels entering and departing the Indian 
Ocean had either to navigate the inside or outside passage around the 
Big Island, deliberately steering by it on either its eastern side facing 
the open ocean or its western coast through the Mozambique Channel 
(Map 1.1). The way was usually treacherous and sighting of land not 
always welcome. By chance of location, Malagasy were fated to meet 
Europeans with frequency whether they — or the Europeans — desired it 
or not.7* 

Early interactions between Malagasy and Europeans at the coast were 
uneven in character, and for their part the arriving Christians of various 
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nations and languages eventually determined that Madagascar was no 
Eldorado of precious metals, ivory, spices, or rich textiles. But its labor 
and its refreshment were in high demand, for the island was heavily 
populated, comparatively speaking. “During our stay in this place,” 
wrote Francois Martin de Vitré of his ship’s sojourn in the Bay of Saint 
Augustine in southwest Madagascar between February and May of 1602, 
“we had great quantity of cattle, sheep, chickens and other refreshment, 
all of it in barter for few things, like leather spoons, tokens (jettons) and 
other items of little value.” Other reports were not nearly as compli- 
mentary. A French captain warned navigators as early as 1559 that 
“The coast of the island is very dangerous, especially its southern and 
southeastern part.” The early history of Malagasy—European relations is 
replete with the heartbreaking surprise of shipwreck and the soured 
relationships of gratuitously violent confrontation in a land most Atlantic 
visitors found only by bitter experience to be of little financial reward 
beyond slaves and refreshment, or sex. Most histories of the Big Island 
until formal colonization at the end of the nineteenth century have sought 
to explore the many relationships that islanders and foreigners forged 
around such constraints and opportunities.7° 

This study follows in that tradition by investigating a subset of inter- 
actions between Malagasy and Europeans in the early modern western 
Indian Ocean, especially those involving vernacular literacy. Ocean of 
Letters is not a comprehensive history of Malagasy letters in Roman 
character to 1860, charting each linguistic interaction or literacy project. 
That would be a far too ambitious history for a single volume, and 
one that would require a lengthy digression into highland Madagascar 
between about 1815 and 1860. The present book consists of several 
thematic studies by chapter arranged in rough chronological order that 
investigate what I believe to be some of the most important Malagasy 
vernacular literacy and linguistic projects in or involving European 
colonies of the western Indian Ocean between 1600 and 1860. Ocean 
of Letters explores the relationship of these projects to different colonial 
contexts, imperial ambitions, creole identities, and overseas dispersions 
of Malagasy speakers. In many ways this is a colonial prehistory of written 
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Malagasy vernacular literature in a period well before Madagascar 
itself was effectively colonized by French Republicans. It is also an essay 
on the place of Afro-Malagasy language in European colonies of the 
Indian Ocean and of the implications of European imperialism and 
creolization in the making of a vernacular literacy in Malagasy. 

In this last respect Ocean of Letters differs significantly from recent 
histories of African literacy and literature in the Latin alphabet, which 
are concerned primarily with the twentieth century and located mostly, 
though not exclusively, within the ethnic homelands of African lan- 
guage speakers. Stephanie Newell’s fascinating literary history of colo- 
nial Ghana concerns a well-developed twentieth-century literature of 
plays and novels in English. In his revealing book on Kikuyu vernacular 
composition in twentieth-century Kenya, Derek Peterson shows how 
young men and women appropriated writing to extend political debates 
over virtue and wealth in a deeply divided colonial society. Isabel 
Hofmeyr explores the international portability and domestication of 
Protestant religious texts through Christian translation in particular 
vernacular locations in the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
expanding our understanding of the transnational history of the book. 
And studies of “tin-trunk literacy” — the readings and writings of non- 
elites in European and African languages recently published in an 
exciting compendium by Karin Barber — focus on letter writing, diary 
keeping, and personalized, sometimes idiosyncratic, forms of literary 
production mostly in the twentieth century.”° 

Like Newell’s Ghanaian literature, Peterson’s Kikuyu political writ- 
ing, Hofmeyr’s portable texts, and Barber’s African tin-trunk literacy, 
Malagasy vernacular reading and writing in the Latin alphabet about 
the western Indian Ocean developed in large part within and around 
Christian missions and related projects of European imperialism. But 
its uses and purposes were typically more varied (involving both elite 
and non-elite applications), its proponents sought to unite politically 
and imaginatively as well as to argue parochial positions, it spread well 
beyond the translation of religious texts, and it did not entail the pro- 
duction of fictional works. Most distinctively, it developed long before 
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the modern colonization of Madagascar in 1895 and many of its prin- 
cipal early developments took place outside of Madagascar in the midst 
of enslaved, diasporan, traveling populations. The Malagasy diasporas 
of the western Indian Ocean and the Europeans who sought to engage 
as well as to exploit them played key roles in the making of modern 
Malagasy literature and Madagascar’s standard written language, just as 
that language, in turn, was implicated in the making of colonial créolité. 

Together with the Kikongo, Kimbundu, and Fon languages of Atlantic 
Africa, Malagasy was among the earliest African tongues into which 
Catholics translated and published catechisms and other religious docu- 
ments. The first Catholic catechism in Malagasy, for example, was 
printed in Paris in 1657. The precocious development of a French 
Catholic literacy in Malagasy during the mid-seventeenth century was 
closely related to the publication by British Protestant missionaries two 
centuries later of the earliest complete translation of the Christian 
scriptures into any African language in the context of European missions 
(1835). Production of the first complete edition of the Malagasy Bible 
was followed some years later by East and Southeast African versions, 
notably Amharic (1840), Tswana (1857), Xhosa (1858), and Zulu 
(1883). The first complete bible printed in a West African language, in 
Duala, appeared in 1872, with the entire Yoruba scriptures following in 
1900. Given West Africa’s long engagement in circumatlantic commerce 
with a Christian and literate Europe, this geochronology of biblical 
translation may seem curious. (Some individual books of scripture 
appeared in West African languages before the Duala Bible of 1872, as 
they did also in Madagascar, East Africa, and Southern Africa; complete 
vernacular bibles, however, tended to signal a certain critical mass of 
readers, a viable market for sacred texts.) The sites of early Protestant 
translation into African languages were concentrated in the southwest 
Indian Oeean portions of Africa and its islands, not the continent’s 
Atlantic rim. Ocean of Letters seeks to explain this early Indian Ocean 
pattern of vernacular literacy and how it was related to the region’s 
distinct vernacular imperialism and to creole projects there between the 
mid-seventeenth and mid-nineteenth centuries.”’ 
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Several historians have recently reflected on the dynamic relationship 
between space and time around the Indian Ocean rim, debating if and 
how that ocean as a historical space has expanded and contracted over 
time. In a recent and widely read book on South Asian expatriates in 
the Indian Ocean between about 1830 and 1970, Sugata Bose censures 
historians for focusing their narratives primarily on merchants and 
trade and for theorizing an end to the Indian Ocean as a coherent field of 
historical interaction with the advent of colonial territorial conquest 
from about 1750. Centering his work on the varied experiences of South 
Asian indentured laborers, soldiers, and capitalists on the modern side of 
what he terms “the great temporal divide of the eighteenth century,” 
Bose writes that “In exploring Indian Ocean History in all its richness, 
we have to imagine a hundred horizons, not one, of many hues and 
colors.” By encouraging historians to imagine a hundred horizons, 
rather than a single one, Bose seeks to expand Indian Ocean studies 
from histories of the circulation of goods to the articulation and move- 
ment of ideas — in his case nationalist thought — in the form of poetry, 
letter writing, and travelogue.”® 

Bose may have overstated the interest of Indian Ocean historians in 
trade over ideas, but he rightly points out that the historical “horizons” 
one chooses to investigate establish the temporal boundaries of the 
resulting narrative. In this book, I have chosen one, not a hundred 
horizons. And that horizon, which I prefer to think of as a single contour 
on a historical map of the western Indian Ocean, is literacy in the tongue 
of Madagascar. I choose this contour in part because I am a historian of 
Madagascar specializing on imperialism, slavery, Christianity, and lit- 
eracy, and in part because I grew up in the Big Island the son of Prot- 
estant missionaries. As a child, I came to know the tongue of the 
Malagasy southeast (Tanosy); as an adult I studied and learned to speak 
the dialect of Imerina in highland Madagascar (Merina), which serves as 
the basis for standard written Malagasy. In my travels about the western 
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Indian Ocean, I have been struck by how knowledge of Madagascar 
and its language can open up fresh perspectives into the region’s history 
and culture. At the same time, the extent to which Malagasy and their 
language have been elided by both scholars and publics in the regions 
of their erstwhile oceanic migration is sometimes astonishing. Ocean of 
Letters explores the history and implications of both these observations. 

The bending historical contour of Malagasy literacy traverses across 
the great Indian Ocean temporal divide of the eighteenth century, 
meandering through a diversity of places, empires, peoples, projects, 
and ideas. It runs from southeast Madagascar in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, to the Mascarene islands in the eighteenth, to Mauritius, the Cape 
Colony, and the Comores in the nineteenth century. These spatial 
boundaries are organic in the sense that they bring together places 
external to Madagascar (with the exception of the “lost” French colony 
in southeast Madagascar, of course) where the Malagasy language was 
written and read since the seventeenth century. Temporally, however, 
the end point in about 1860 is political, and roughly coincides with the 
death of Queen Ranavalona in highland Madagascar in 1861. The 
powerful queen’s demise drew some surviving Malagasy Christian 
refugees from the Indian Ocean back to Madagascar and ended British 
Protestants’ special interest in the Malagasy-speaking communities of 
colonial Mauritius, the Cape, and the Comores, cutting off a rich source 
of historical documentation from the modern historian interested in 
Malagasy living outside their home island. At about this time the 
Malagasy language was also losing its former status in the smaller islands 
of the western Indian Ocean. Vernacular composition in Malagasy 
declined outside the Big Island after 1860 while flourishing within 
Madagascar itself. The year 1861 marks the closing of a linguistic era in 
the western Indian Ocean and reveals what influence a single ruler in 
Madagascar could have on the development of literature and on histories 
written in the twenty-first century. As necessary background to the 
chapters that follow, I turn now to the origins and characteristics of 
the Malagasy people and their tongue, as well as to the extent and breadth 
of their enslavement since the sixteenth century. 


The Malagasy, their tongue, and their enslavement 


The Great African island of Madagascar lies in the southwest Indian 
Ocean, separated from the coast of Mozambique by only a few hundred 
kilometers. It is the fourth largest island in the world and the biggest of 
Africa, its nearly 600,000 square kilometers of surface area greater than 
355 times that of Zanzibar, 145 that of the Cape Verde Islands, 53 that 
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of Jamaica, and 2.5 that of Great Britain. Like each of these islands, 
Madagascar rests close to but ambiguously apart from the continent 
to which it is most intimately linked both historically and economically. 
In contrast to East Africa, where most evidence suggests our primate 
ancestors became fully human some 150,000 years ago, Madagascar was 
populated only during the last two millennia by immigrants from both 
the African continent and Southeast Asia. While historians have gen- 
erally claimed a primary role for Indonesian immigration to Madagascar, 
recent human genome studies suggest roughly equal contributions to 
Malagasy populations from opposite sides of the Indian Ocean. In their 
origins, Malagasy unite the western and eastern reaches of the vast sea in 
which they reside. Indigenous Malagasy speech varieties, however, all 
belong to the Western Malayo-Polynesian branch of the Austronesian 
language family, which is of southeast Asian origin (the proto-language 
was likely spoken in southeast China and/or Formosa) and represented 
in the Indian Ocean by the mother tongues of Malaysia, Indonesia, 
and Madagascar, but seldom spoken on modern continental Africa.?° 
A lexicostatistical comparison of a one-hundred-word basic vocabu- 
lary list in eighteen Malagasy idiolects conducted in 1969 found that 
percentages of shared cognates ranged from 52 to 92, with both a mean 
and a median, when comparing all the idiolects together, of 71. This 
result is suggestive of significant linguistic diversity, a divergence of 
speechways since the island was first inhabited by Austronesian speakers 
no more than fifteen hundred years ago. In a recent study running 


2° For the dual origins of the Malagasy see K. Alexander Adelaar, “Malay Influence on 
Malagasy: Linguistic and Cultural-Historical Inferences,” Oceanic Linguistics 28,1 
(1989), 1-46; K. Alexander Adelaar, “Asian Roots of the Malagasy: A Linguistic 
Perspective,” Bidragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 151 (1995), 325-356; Robert 
E. Dewar, “The Archaeology of the Early Settlement of Madagascar,” in Julian Reade, 
ed., The Indian Ocean in Antiquity (London: Kegan Paul International, 1996), 471-486; 
Henry Wright and Jean-Aimé Rakotoarisoa, “The Rise of Malagasy Societies: New 
Developments in the Archaeology of Madagascar,” in Steven M. Goodman and 
Jonathan P. Benstead, eds., The Natural History of Madagascar (University of Chicago 
Press, 2003), 112-119; Claude Allibert, “La profondeur de l’incidence du continent 
noir sur l’océan Indien occidental,” in Sudel Fuma, ed., Regards sur l’Afrique et l’Océan 
Indien (Paris: Le Publieur, 2005), 15-34. Human genome studies include Rachel 
Hewitt, et al., “O-Globin Haplotype Analysis Suggests that a Major Source of Malagasy 
Ancestry is Derived from Bantu-Speaking Negroids,” American Fournal of Human 
Genetics 58,6 (June 1996), 1303-1308; Matthew E. Hurles, et al., “The Dual Origin of 
the Malagasy in Island Southeast Asia and East Africa: Evidence from Maternal and 
Paternal Lineages,” American Fournal of Human Genetics 76 (2005), 894-901. For the 
Austronesian classification of Malagasy see K. Alexander Adelaar, “Les langues aus- 
tronésiennes et la place du malagasy dans leur ensemble,” Archipel 38 (1989), 25-52; 
Adelaar, “Asian Roots,” 325-356; K. Alexander Adelaar and Nikolaus Himmelmann, 
eds., The Austronesian Languages of Asia and Madagascar (London: Routledge, 2005). 
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counter to most scholarship on the inter-intelligibility of Malagasy 
speech varieties, linguist Leoni Bouwer has convincingly demonstrated 
that modern standard Malagasy is not fully understood by all rural 
children in southern Madagascar who hear it for the first time. Because 
of ongoing contact among insular speakers of closely related Austro- 
nesian speech forms over the centuries, mutual understanding of non- 
cognate dialectical words and types of speech around the island is much 
higher than implied in both the aforementioned studies, which do not 
take into account travel and the linguistic versatility that Malagasy 
speakers typically demonstrate when moving from one part of the island 
to another. Most important, there is little evidence that Malagasy trav- 
elers in the western Indian Ocean during the period under question here 
did not quickly adapt to each other’s speech varieties. The “weak dia- 
lectal differences” among Malagasy speakers since 1500, most linguists 
and historians have concluded, were “never a hindrance to mutual 
comprehension” and suggest a “fundamental unity of the Malagasy 
language.” This is a position with which I agree, drawing also from 
personal experience of extensive travel within Madagascar over the last 
forty years and commonplaces in Malagasy life such as understanding of 
music around the island sung in a wide variety of dialectal styles or the 
ease with which visitors from Tulear and Antsiranana navigate the 
streets of Antananarivo.*° 

More to the point, the inter-intelligibility of Malagasy speech varieties 
is testified historically. As early as 1614, a Goan Jesuit with experience 
about Madagascar’s coasts observed that “their language . . . is the same 
throughout the island, such that the natives of the South and North 
understand each other with ease.” Four decades later the author of a 
Malagasy—French dictionary and vernacular catechism published in 
Paris argued on the basis of broad experience in southern Madagascar 
that “the language is single and spoken throughout the island.” French 
merchant and translator Nicolas Mayeur, who spent some twenty-six 
years (between 1762 and 1788) traveling extensively about Madagascar 
recounted that 


3° Jacques Dez, “Apergus pour une dialectologie de la langue malgache [I],” Bulletin de 
Madagascar 204 (mai 1963), 441 (fundamental unity); Pierre Vérin, Conrad Phillip 
Kottak, and Peter Gorlin, “The Glottochronology of Malagasy Speech Communities,” 
Oceanic Linguistics 8,1 (1969), Table 3, 58 (lexicostatistical study); Narivelo Rajao- 
narimanana, Grammaire moderne de la langue malgache (Paris: Langues & Mondes, 
Asiathéque, 2001), 8 (weak dialectal differences); Leoni Bouwer, “The Viability of 
Official Malagasy in the Language Ecology of Southern Madagascar with Particular 
Reference to the Bara Speech Community” (Doctor Litterarum et Philosophiae, 
Department of Linguistics, University of South Africa, Pretoria, 2003). 
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I learned Malagasy (le Madécasse) in the north, where I arrived as a child. I later 
traveled several times including one time by land to Fort Dauphin [in the 
southeast], four to the hoves [around Antananarivo], one among the Sakalava 
(Séclaves) [in the west] where I was very poorly received; and several others to 
the north and in the western provinces. I was understood everywhere. However, 
I recognized a difference in their way of verbalizing (prononcer) certain words 
from one province to another. I made myself a little catalog of the words 
exhibiting the greatest changes. Some were verbalized in seven different ways.?? 


“One of the phenomena that has most astonished me” about Mada- 
gascar, wrote Mascarene novelist, poet, and man of Malagasy vernacular 
letters Barthélemy Huet de Froberville in the early nineteenth century, 
“has been the unity of the language in a country inhabited by people of 
very distinct races.” At the Mascarenes and in the Comoro Islands, 
literate travelers of the mid-nineteenth century like Mary Rafaravavy and 
David Ratsarahomba communicated readily with persons from other 
parts of the island and assumed that everyone from Madagascar spoke 
the same language. More than one hundred years later, one of the most 
eminent modern archaeologists of Madagascar, Pierre Vérin, echoed 
earlier assessments when he considered “the prodigious anthropological 
diversity of the Malagasy people combined with their extraordinary 
linguistic unity” the central enigma of the Big Island’s early history. 
While the ethnic and dialectal differences among Malagasy speakers 
have become a subject of particularly impassioned political debate since 
the mid-twentieth century, people born on the island formed inter- 
communicating speech communities in the areas of their extra insular 
dispersion, if not also within the Big Island. This particular circumstance 
helped Malagasy overseas to communicate with each other and to develop 
distinct insular identities that resisted early or complete creolization in 
places of servile exile. The ability to converse with each other in their 
ancestral tongues set persons from the Big Island apart from most African 
diasporan identity and linguistic groups of the Indian Ocean.?” 


31 Etienne de Flacourt, Histoire de la grande isle Madagascar (A Paris: Chez Gvillavme de 
Lvyne, Librairie Iuré, au Palais, dans la Gallerie des Merciers, a la Iustice, 1658), II, 
verso (la langue est vnique & seule); Grandidier, ed., Collection des ouvrages, II, 73 
(Luigi Mariana). The block quotation at the end of the paragraph is from Nicolas 
Mayeur, letter of c. 1806, as reported in Barthélemy Huet de Froberville, “Essai 
théorique sur la langue madécasse,” Port-Louis, 28 octobre 1815, BL MD Add. Mss. 
18131, 15v. 

Froberville, “Essai théorique,” 5r—5v; Pierre Vérin, “Les établissements islamiques sur 
les cotes de Madagascar,” in Michel Mollat, ed., Sociétés et compagnies de commerce en 
orient et dans l’océan Indien (Paris: SEVPEN, 1970), 258. Sentiment about “l’unité du 
Langage dans l’isle de Madagascar” was expressed by several other eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century authors with long experience in Madagascar, including Nicolas 
Mayeur, and whose statements are reproduced in his “Essai théorique,” especially on 
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Although it is not strictly speaking an African language, Malagasy 
is distinctively influenced by lexical, phonological, and morphological 
contributions from the mother tongues of East Africa through the key 
historical presence of Bantu speakers in the island’s population and a 
“continuous and intensive language contact between Malagasy speakers 
and speakers of Bantu languages.” The long-distance dispersals of 
Austronesian and Bantu speakers collided in the Big Island. As a result, 
multilingualism has been a lasting feature of some populations of the 
island. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Madagascar’s west 
coast was a “virtual linguistic checkerboard” of Malagasy dialects and 
Bantu languages, the latter spoken principally by immigrants from 
Africa. Well into the twentieth century, Kiswahili and Emakua (a lan- 
guage originally of northern Mozambique) were spoken in certain 
pockets of northern and western Madagascar and its immediate off- 
shore islands. The northwest coast Antalaotsy living in the Big Island’s 
commercial towns facing the Mozambique Channel and participating 
in the trade of the Comores and Swahili coast from at least the twelfth 
century typically spoke a variant of Kiswahili as their second language. 
“Along the entire coast between Mazalagem and Sadia [Mahajanga city 
and the Manambolo River],” wrote Jesuit Luigi Mariana in 1613 of 
the spread of this language along a stretch of some 500 kilometers of the 
Big Island’s west coast, “they speak, near the sea, a language similar to 
that of the Cafres, that is to say the countries of Mozambique and 
Malindi.” Malagasy proper (bouque), he explained, was generally spoken 
anywhere behind coastal settlements.*? 


15r-17v. See also [Antoine Flageolet], “Grammaire de la langue madécasse, par feu 
M. Chapelier, naturaliste du gouvernement, 4 Madagascar, publiée par R. P. Lesson,” 
Annales Maritimes et Coloniales 2° Partie, Tome 1 (1827), 92. Others speak less in terms 
of a single language than about the “homogeneity of Malagasy Civilization”: Jacques 
Faublée, “Structure sociale et facteurs historiques: l’exemple des Antemoro,” Civi- 
lisation Malgache 2 (1968), 102. 

Grandidier, ed., Collection des ouvrages, II, 21 (Mariana’s observations); Pierre Vérin, 
“Les apports culturels et la contribution africaine au peuplement de Madagascar,” in 
Relations historiques & travers l’océan Indien (Paris: UNESCO, 1980), 109, 118 (check- 
erboard); K. Alexander Adelaar, “New Ideas on the Early History of Malagasy,” Papers 
in Austronesian Linguistics 1 (1991), 4 (continuous and intensive language contact). 
There are a large number of works considering Bantu influences in Malagasy, only 
some of which I cite here: Raymond K. Kent, Early Kingdoms in Madagascar, 1500- 
1700 (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1970), 58-82; Pierre Vérin, “The 
African Element in Madagascar,” Azania 2 (1976), 135-151; Auguste Toussaint, 
“Cultural Influences and the Contribution of Africa to the Settlement of Madagascar,” 
in Relations historiques & travers l’océan Indien, 95-115; Vérin, “Apports culturels,” 103— 
124; Otto Christian Dahl, “Bantu Substratum in Malagasy,” Etudes Océan Indien 
9 (1988), 91-132. The history of the Austronesian dispersion is summarized in Peter S. 
Bellwood, “The Austronesian Dispersal and the Origin of Languages,” Scientific 
American 265,1 (July 1991), 88-93. Emakua is still spoken in some parts of western 
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Based on early borrowing of Mashariki (Eastern) Bantu terms into 
Malagasy, African language historian Christopher Ehret has suggested 
that early Austronesian-speaking migrants to Madagascar may have also 
settled for a time along the East African coast. If this were the case — and 
there is much in common sense to recommend it — migrations of sea- 
faring Austronesians in the western Indian Ocean left few distinctly 
identifiable traces of passage on the African mainland, or at least that 
scholars have yet unambiguously identified. The many early Mashariki 
Bantu loanwords that came into Malagasy, for example, might have 
been adopted in Madagascar rather than along the African coastline. 
And the Asian food crops and elements of Austronesian material and 
technological culture found in Africa (bananas, taro, coconuts, sugar- 
cane, Asian yams, chickens, pigs, certain canoe and boat designs, 
coconut scrapers, rectangular houses, xylophones, flat-bar zithers, leaf- 
bound funnel clarinets, and the like) could have traveled with any of the 
vessels plying the Indian Ocean, and in repeated stages, not necessarily 
in boats under the control of, nor even significantly passengered by, 
Austronesian speakers. Recent archaeological evidence of bananas in 
East Africa as early as six thousand years ago, some millennia before the 
Austronesian expansion, supports this mode of transfer. The few lin- 
guistic and archaeological traces of Austronesian language speakers in 
Africa leave many key questions unanswered about the methods, routes, 
and timing by which Southeast Asians and Africans reached Madagas- 
car. Much work still remains to be conducted on the migration and 
settlement of both Austronesian and Bantu speakers in the western 
Indian Ocean. Meanwhile, the early cultural history of the Big Island is 
the result of a complicated and puzzling human, cultural, and linguistic 
métissage — “the most beautiful riddle of the world” as some historians 
have romantically termed it — that formed the Malagasy peoples and 
their many dialects of a common Austronesian language.** 


Madagascar: Noél J. Gueunier, J. M. Katupha, and Razafintsalama, Contes de la céte 
ouest de Madagascar (Paris: Karthala, 1984); Noél J. Gueunier, Les chemins de l’Islam a 
Madagascar (Paris: L’Harmattan, 1994), 40-43, 53; Noél J. Gueunier, “Documents sur 
la langue makhuwa a Madagascar et aux Comores (fin XIX° — début XX° siécles),” 
Etudes Océan Indien 35-36 (2003), 149-223. 

Jean-Pierre Domenichini, “La plus belle ‘énigme du monde’ ou l’historiographie 
coloniale en question,” Omaly sy Anio 13-14 (1981), 57-76 (Domenichini borrows his 
title phrase from Grandidier); Christopher Ehret, An African Classical Age: Eastern and 
Southern Africa in World History, 1000 B.C. to A.D. 400 (Charlottesville: University 
Press of Virginia, 1998), 277-281; B. Julius Lejju, Peter Robertshaw, and David 
Taylor, “Africa’s Earliest Bananas?” Journal of Archaeological Science 33 (2006), 102— 
113. Summaries of Austronesian cultivars and material culture in Africa include Ray- 
mond K. Kent, “The Possibilities of Indonesian Colonies in Africa with Special 
Reference to Madagascar,” in Catherine Méhaud, ed., Mouvements de populations dans 
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If the early migrations of Southeast Asians into the western Indian 
Ocean have left their linguistic and genetic marks only in Madagascar, 
the impact and significance of Malagasy and their vernacular in that 
ocean during more recent centuries is of historic import. When 
seeking the influence of Austronesian speakers on the eastern coasts of 
Africa and along the shores of the Arabian Sea, we might do well to 
temper our images of “pure” Austronesian mariners plying the waves 
from Southeast Asia to Madagascar in Indonesian-style boats to think 
more in terms of complicated and messy re-migrations of métis Austro- 
nesian speakers — as Malagasy of mixed African and Asian ancestry — 
into surrounding areas, migrations for which we possess far more evi- 
dence. The oceanic dispersion of Malagasy speakers is a key dimension 
of the human and linguistic history of the western Indian Ocean and of 
southeast Africa, but one that often falls between the margins of area- 
based scholarship about Africa on the one hand and the Indian Ocean 
on the other. As a result, Madagascar and its language, extensively 
studied by specialists of and in Madagascar, have not received attention 
appropriate to their significant roles in maritime African and Indian 
Ocean histories. To remedy this undeserved peripherality, it is useful to 
commence with a discussion of Africa and Madagascar’s diasporas of the 
Indian Ocean. 

The weight of Malagasy population, estimated by contemporaries at 
between three and four million in 1800, and the broad dispersion of 
some half-million Malagasy speakers about the western Indian Ocean as 
forced laborers and involuntary migrants between 1501 and 1900 
(Table 1.1) puts Malagasy, historically speaking, among the most widely 
spoken and spread vernaculars at the conjunction of Southeast Africa 
and the western Indian Ocean. In 1800, for instance, it is likely that 
more people spoke Malagasy than Kiswahili and all of southern Africa’s 
Bantu languages combined. Any history of the southwest Indian Ocean, 
including its African portions, must account for the numerical signifi- 
cance oF Malagasy speakers in the area and their extensive oceanic 
travels. 


Vocéan Indien (Paris: Henri Champion, 1980), 93-105; Roger Blench, “The Ethno- 
graphic Evidence for Long-Distance Contacts Between Oceania and East Africa,” in 
Reade, ed., Indian Ocean in Antiquity, 417-438; Ehret, African Classical Age, 277-281. 
“T7Isle Dauphine est aussi peuplée que la France,” went a typical seventeenth-century 
observation about Madagascar’s population: Gabriel Dellon, Nouvelle relation d’un 
voyage fait aux Indes orientales (Amsterdam: Paul Marret, 1699), 23. For the population 
of Madagascar in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries see Alexis Marie de 
Rochon, Voyage a Madagascar et aux Indes orientales (Paris: Chez Prault, 1791), 20 
(4 million); Boucher to M. le Vicaire général, Pamplemousses (Mauritius), 10 
décembre 1805, ACM 1504, 259v (3 million); R. T. Farquhar to Earl of Liverpool, 
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Table 1.1 Involuntary Malagasy Migrations by Destination, 1500-1930 


(conservative estimates of embarkations in thousands) 


Period Destination Estimate Comments 
1500-1800 East Africa, Red Sea, 200 Slaves: 3—5,000/year in the 
Gulf, Arabia, India seventeenth century, departing 

northwest coast 

1638-47 Mauritius, Batavia 2 Slaves: Dutch trade, from east and 
west coasts 

1654-1860 Cape Colony 19 Slaves: Malagasy approx. 25 
percent of those disembarked 

1664-1739 Americas 17 Slaves: Argentina, Barbados, 
Virginia, New York 

1670-1831 French Mascarenes 136 Slaves: Malagasy approx. 


40 percent of those disembarked, 
mainly from east coast 


1790-1835 Comores 5 Settlers and slaves: including 
Ramanetaka, Andriantsoly, and suites 

1801-90 Western Indian Ocean 125 Slaves: 4,000/year at times, from 

and Atlantic west coast, especially Maintirano 

and Mahajanga 

1836-43 Mauritius 3 Contract laborers & refugees: from 
east coast primarily 

1848-1930 Réunion 15 Contract laborers: including 3,500 
Antandroy in 1922-27 

1500-1930 Total 522 Order of magnitude: one-half 
million 


Source: Pier M. Larson, “Enslaved Malagasy and Le Travail de la Parole at the Pre- 
Revolutionary Mascarenes,” Journal of African History 48,3 (November 2007), 459-461. 


Port Louis, Mauritius, 28 July 1812, NAB CO 167 10, not paginated (4 million); J. J. 
Freeman to Rev. William Orme, Port Louis, 14 June 1830, LMS ILM 3 3 B (5 million); 
William Ellis, ed., History of Madagascar 2 vols. (London: Fisher and Son, 1838), I, 
113-114 (4.45 million). Historian Gwyn Campbell has expressed skepticism at num- 
bers much higher than two million for the early nineteenth century. His figure equates 
roughly to the first French colonial census of the late nineteenth century, but it does not 
take into account censuses conducted by officials of Antananarivo during the mid- 
nineteenth century, upon which estimates such as those of Ellis mentioned above were 
based. Gwyn Campbell, “The State and Pre-Colonial Demographic History: The Case 
of Nineteenth-Century Madagascar,” fournal of African History 32,3 (1991), 419. 
Norman Etherington has estimated the combined eighteenth-century population of the 
Xhosa-, Nguni-, and Sotho-speaking regions of southeastern Africa at 550,000: Nor- 
man Etherington, The Great Treks: The Transformation of Southern Africa, 1815-1854 
(Harlow: Longman, 2001), 25. The Swahili proper from Somalia to Mozambique and 
their offshore islands today number about a half million or less; this figure would have 
been considerably less in 1800 when the Kiswahili language was confined largely to the 
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Not only were there relatively large numbers of Malagasy speakers as 
opposed to those of southern and eastern Bantu languages in the region, 
but Madagascar’s diaspora spread the Austronesian speech varieties of 
the Big Island about the Indian Ocean. Table 1.2 displays published 
estimates for the regional origins of Africans and Malagasy forcibly 
embarked as slaves and contract laborers on seagoing vessels for Indian 
Ocean destinations between 1501 and 1900. The table allows us to 
gauge the relative contributions of Africa and Madagascar to the slave 
diasporas of that Ocean. The columns represent the three broad geo- 
graphical regions for which these departure estimates have typically been 
produced: the Red Sea coast (also known as Northeast Africa), East 
Africa south of Cape Guardafui, and Madagascar. The estimates for 
each region are probably conservative, as I discuss below, but they 
suggest the relative contributions of Africa and Madagascar to the Afro- 
Malagasy diasporas of the Indian Ocean.*° 

Scholars who estimate the volume of Indian Ocean slave trades do not 
agree about the magnitude of either Madagascar’s or Africa’s commerce 
in humans into the region. Abdul Sheriff has consistently argued that the 
estimates in Table 1.2 for departures from Africa before about 1750 are 
exaggerated, whereas he would increase the volumes reported for the 
nineteenth century. Edward Alpers would dramatically increase the 
Indian Ocean component of the slave trade departing from Mozam- 
bique. Gwyn Campbell would nearly double the volume of exports from 
western Madagascar reflected in Table 1.1 and carried into Table 1.2, 
together with those from East Africa. On balance, scholarly opinion 
would raise the embarkation figures in Table 1.2 for both Madagascar 
and East Africa, particularly in the nineteenth century. Rather than 
attempt an entirely new synthesis based on current disagreements, which 
may likely produce a similar distribution of shares, I have retained the 
longer standing estimates accepted also by Paul Lovejoy, together with 
my own conservative projections for departures from Madagascar shown 
in Table 1.1. Readers should be aware that margins of error in all these 
estimates are considerably higher than those recently produced for the 
African slave trades into the Atlantic. Most of these numbers are likely to 
be increased through future research, but they provide a starting point 
for assessing the relative significance of the Malagasy and African dias- 
poras of the Indian Ocean.*’ 


36 Pier M. Larson, “Enslaved Malagasy and Le Travail de la Parole at the Pre-Revolu- 
tionary Mascarenes,” Journal of African History 48,3 (November 2007), esp. the notes 
on 459-461. 

37 Abdul Sheriff, Slaves, Spices, and Ivory in Zanzibar (London: James Currey, 1987), 
223-235; Paul E. Lovejoy, Transformations in Slavery: A History of Slavery in Africa, 2nd 
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Table 1.2 The External Slave Trades of Africa and Madagascar into the 
Indian Ocean, 1501—1900* 


(embarkations in thousands, row percentages in parentheses) 


Period Red Sea East Africa Madagascar Total 

1501-1600 100 (43) 100 (44) 30 (13) 230 (100) 
1601-1700 100 (32) 100 (32) 110 (36) 310 (100) 
1701-1800 200 (27) 400 (53) 152 (20) 752 (100) 
1801-1900 492 (38) 618 (47) 202 (15) 1,312 (100) 
Total 892 (34) 1,218 (47) 494 (19) 2,604 (100) 


——=.—=e0eo.scooMRa@®@9S»®DRESPBOS$9SSPDRODODWDDWDDuV»o«#eoo 


*These figures exclude departures for Atlantic destinations. 

Sources: Red Sea trade of Northeast Africa: Paul E. Lovejoy, Transformations in Slavery: 
A History of Slavery in Africa, 2nd edn. (Cambridge University Press, 2000), Tables 3.1 
and 7.1. East Africa: Lovejoy, Transformations, Tables 2.2 and 3.1 for the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries; for the nineteenth century, Table 7.6 for exports to 
Arabia, Persia, and India, 111,000 slaves bound for the Mascarene islands calculated by 
the author from Richard B. Allen, “The Mascarene Slave-Trade and Labour Migration in 
the Indian Ocean during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries,” Slavery and Abolition 
24,2 (2003), 41, plus 160,000 slaves from East Africa bound for Madagascar from 
Gwyn Campbell, An Economic History of Imperial Madagascar, 1750-1895 (Cambridge 
University Press, 2005), 241 (halved). Madagascar: Pier M. Larson, “Enslaved 
Malagasy,” 459-461 (error in summation corrected here), with apportionments by 
century effected by the author. 


The definition of the Indian Ocean employed in Table 1.2 is excep- 
tionally broad. Many slaves crossing the Red Sea from Northeast Africa 
entered regions that are more properly classified as part of the Medi- 
terranean world. But it is not possible in the present state of the research 
to apportion individuals crossing the Red Sea between the Mediterra- 
nean and Indian Ocean regions. Because of this, the share of Malagasy 
in contrast to continental Africans entering the Indian Ocean in any 
phase of the trade must have been even larger than is suggested in 
Table 1.2. During the four centuries considered here, however, the Big 


edn. (Cambridge University Press, 2000), esp. 155-158; Richard B. Allen, “The 
Mascarene Slave-Trade and Labour Migration in the Indian Ocean during the Eigh- 
teenth and Nineteenth Centuries,” Slavery and Abolition 24,2 (2003), 33-50; Alpers, 
“Mozambique and ‘Mozambiques,’” 39-61; Gwyn Campbell, An Economic History of 
Imperial Madagascar, 1750-1895 (Cambridge University Press, 2005), 236-241; Abdul 
Sheriff, “Slave Trade and Slave Routes of the East African Coast,” in Benigna, Alpers, 
and Isaacman, Slave Routes, 13-38. Gwyn Campbell tends to contradict his earlier 
findings (discussed above) in “Slavery and the Trans-Indian Ocean World Slave Trade: 
A Historical Outline,” in Himanshu Prabha Ray and Edward A. Alpers, eds., Cross 
Currents and Community Networks: The History of the Indian Ocean World (New Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 2007), 286-305. 
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Island’s share of the external slave trades of Africa and Madagascar into 
the Indian Ocean and Red Sea fluctuated between about 13 and 
36 percent. Over the entire interval about half as many slaves entering 
the Indian Ocean originated from Madagascar (some half million) as 
from either the Red Sea coast or East Africa, separately considered 
(each approximately a million). Most important, the nearly half-million 
Malagasy who departed the Big Island for Indian Ocean destinations 
between 1501 and 1900 comprise nearly 20 percent of the whole, and 
probably the single largest intercommunicating linguistic group among slaves 
entering Indian Ocean dispersion from its western side after 1500. By way of 
comparison, Malagasy speakers in the enslaved populations of the 
Mascarenes and the Cape were probably more significant in demo- 
graphic share and linguistic presence in those places than were speakers 
of Kimbundu, Kikongo, Igbo, Yoruba, and Gbe languages, separately 
considered, in American colonies. In the western Atlantic, single African 
language groups — as opposed to persons departing from broad coastal 
regions — seldom achieved a 20 percent share.*® 

Malagasy departing their island for the Indian Ocean traveled in all 
directions: to the Cape of Good Hope, the length of the East African 
coast, the Arabian Peninsula, the Persian Gulf, Ceylon and the Indian 
subcontinent, the Mascarene Islands, the Comoros, and even to regions 
of Indonesia, especially Java and Sumatra. Many of these forced migrants 
plied the routes that brought ancestors of the Malagasy to the Big Island, 
but moved in the opposite direction. These historically recent out- 
migrations will likely confound current attempts to employ modern 
human genome research and linguistic studies in areas of the diaspora to 


38 Much scholarship on African ethnicities in the Americas has overstated the linguistic 
unity of Africans departing from broad coastal regions. The extent and nature of 
African ethnicities in the Americas is hotly debated by experts, but for the data on 
shares of African ethnolinguistic groups in the Americas on which I base my conclusion 
in this paragraph see David Patrick Geggus, “Sex Ratio, Age and Ethnicity in the 
Atlantic Slave Trade,” Journal of African History 30,1 (1989), 32; Morgan, “Cultural 
Implications”; Philip D. Morgan, Slave Counterpoint: Black Culture in the Eighteenth- 
Century Chesapeake & Lowcountry (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1998), 63; Eltis, Rise of African Slavery, 245; Joseph C. Miller, “Central Africa During 
the Era of the Slave Trade, c. 1490s—1850s,” in Heywood, Central Africans and Cultural 
Transformations, esp. the graph on 34; Sweet, Recreating Africa, 15-22; Hall, Slavery and 
African Ethnicities, 35-36, 43-44, 74-75, 78, 153; Herbert S. Klein and Ben Vinson III, 
African Slavery in Latin America and the Caribbean, 2nd edn. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2007), 135-143. Linda Heywood and John Thornton argue for an 
“overwhelming majority” of West Central Africans among charter generations in the 
British and Dutch Atlantic, but they do not produce quantifiable data to support their 
claim, and in any case persons departing from West Central Africa spoke a variety of 
languages, not just dialects later classified as varieties of Kikongo and Kimbundu: 
Heywood and Thornton, Central Africans, Atlantic Creoles, quotation from 8. 
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Map 1.2 Madagascar and surrounding regions. 


disentangle the original peopling of the island or ancient Austronesian 
presence along the Swahili coast. Typifying the wide-ranging travels of 
many Malagasy who set off on forced journeys from their island home 
was an ex-slave whose extraordinary story Goan Jesuit Luigi Mariana 
collected in northwest Madagascar in 1614. The once-enslaved traveler 
was captured near the “Managara” River (probably close to the modern 
town of Vangaindrano on Madagascar’s east coast, Map 1.2) as a child, 
marched northwest across the Big Island, embarked aboard an Arab 
dhow in the Bay of Boina for the Comores, from where he was taken to 
Arabia and then back to Mozambique by an Arab master named 
Abdalla. In Mozambique he was sold to one Francisco Belchior, but the 
ship on which he was embarked for an oceanic passage was captured by 
a British vessel, and the Malagasy captive ended up in England, where 
he lived for about a decade before passing through France to Holland. In 
the process, he regained his freedom and embarked aboard a Dutch ship 
bound for Anosy in southeast Madagascar. From there he marched 
northward, returning home. Although relatively few Malagasy found 
their way into the Atlantic, as this individual did, some arrived in 
limited numbers in Rio de la Plata, Barbados, Virginia, and New York 
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(Table 1.1). Two Malagasy sailors accompanied Olaudah Equiano and 
Horatio Nelson, the future national hero of England, on the British 
experimental expedition that departed Great Britain in 1773 to navigate 
as close to the North Pole as possible. One of these young men was 
Jonathan Syfax, on board the Racehorse with Equiano, the other Joseph 
Brown, on the Carcass with Horatio Nelson. Persons from Madagascar 
have traveled widely over the centuries.*? 

Prior to and during much of the seventeenth century, the trade in 
slaves from Madagascar conducted by persons indigenous to the ocean 
was significantly larger than that carried out by European slavers. But 
from about the mid-seventeenth century the European trade picked up 
considerably and Malagasy could be found in European colonies and 
settlements about the Indian Ocean, from the Cape, to the Mascarenes, 
Pondichéry, Dutch Ceylon, Batavia, and Bencoolen in southwest 
Sumatra (Map 1.1). It was the European slave trades into the Cape of 
Good Hope and especially into the Mascarene islands east of Madagascar 
that most tended to concentrate enslaved Malagasy in colonial urban and 
agricultural economies and that particularly interest me in this book. 
Colonial populations of Malagasy speakers at these edges of European 
empire attracted Christian missionaries who sought to speak the native 
language of the Big Island and to translate Christian messages into it. And 
in these European colonial regions of the western Indian Ocean, the 
archive — especially the ecclesiastical one — testifies to the presence and 
significance of Malagasy and their language, enabling us to write about 
them. We will return to European empire in the next chapter, but first we 
must examine the impact of Islam and literacy in the Arabic alphabet in 
Madagascar before the arrival of Atlantic visitors there.*° 


Islam and literacy 


Madagascar’s contact with the ecumene of the Indian Ocean has been 
far broader than a commerce in captives. Located on the southern 
reaches of the regularly shifting system of monsoons that dominate the 
northern Indian Ocean (the seasonal winds begin to fizzle out below 


39 Grandidier, Collection des ouvrages, Il, 68; David Eltis, Stephen D. Behrendt, David 
Richardson, and Herbert S. Klein, eds., The Trans-Atlantic Slave Trade: A Database on 
CD-ROM (Cambridge University Press, 1999); Vincent Carretta, Equiano, the African: 
Biography of a Self-made Man (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 2005), 147-148 
(Malagasy aboard the Racehorse and Carcass); Wendy Wilson-Fall, Malagasy Free Black 
Settlement in Hanover County, Virginia During Slavery (Ashland: Hanover County 
Historical Society, 2007). 

40 R. J. Barendse, The Arabian Seas: The Indian Ocean World of the Seventeenth Century 
(Armonk: M. E. Sharpe, 2002), 259, 262-263. 
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about ten degrees south latitude, just north of the Big Island), Mada- 
gascar maintained long-standing trade and intellectual relationships 
with the dar al-Islam and probably received Muslim immigrants from 
the first centuries of the Islamic era. From the late ninth century, Islamic 
settlements, some of them constructed in stone and coral rag reminis- 
cent of Swahili architecture, began to appear on the northwestern 
reaches of Madagascar, between Maintirano and Mahajanga. These 
urbanized nodes in which Islam and connections to the Comoro Islands, 
Swahili Coast, Arabian Peninsula, and wider world of the Indian Ocean 
played a key role, spread to Madagascar’s northeast coast by at least the 
fourteenth century with the foundation of the stone towns of Irodo and 
Vohemar, and the growth of surrounding coastal villages without stone 
architecture. At about this time, groups of Muslim migrants whose 
descendants claimed Arab origin passed far down the east coast of 
Madagascar and established themselves around the Matatana River, 
south of the modern provincial city of Manakara, and from there dis- 
persed even further south to the region of Anosy, in the southeastern 
extremity of the island. In southeast Madagascar, contacts with the dar 
al-Islam became more complicated by unfavorable winds and currents. 
Unable easily to come and go, the Islamized immigrants of the southeast 
and their descendants adopted local cultural ways and sometimes rose 
as rulers over neighboring lineages, employing their Islamic knowledge 
and practices as techniques of royal legitimation.*' 

Madagascar’s early Muslim migrants brought both the Qur’an and a 
knowledge of Arabic literacy with them. Along the Matatana River of 
southeast Madagascar, where they intermarried and became integrated 
into the vernacular culture and language of the Big Island, descendants 
of the immigrants formed a distinct and Malagasy-speaking people, the 
Antemoro, a hierarchical society of endogamous, caste-like groups dis- 
tinguished by their diverse origins. Antemoro intellectuals adapted the 
technology of writing to the vernacular, employing the Arabic alphabet 
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41 Antoine Jully, “Les immigrants arabes 4 Madagascar,” Notes, Reconaissances et Explor- 
ations 3,16 (1898), 438-444; Vérin, “Etablissements islamiques”; Pierre Vérin, 
“Histoire ancienne du nord-ouest de Madagascar,” Taloha 5 (1972), 1-174; Pierre 
Vérin, The History of Civilisation in North Madagascar (Rotterdam: Balkema, 1986); 
Paul Ottino, L’étrangere intime: essai d’anthropologie de la civilisation de l’ancien Mada- 
gascar, 2 vols. (Paris: Archives Contemporaines, 1986); Pierre Vérin, “Etats et cités- 
états dans le nord de Madagascar,” Taloha 11 (1992), 16-64; Henry Wright er al., “The 
Evolution of Settlement Systems in the Bay of Boeny and the Mahavavy River Valley,” 
Azania 31 (1996), 37-73; Henry Wright and Robert Dewar, “Northeast Madagascar 
in the XV"-XVII™ Centuries,” in Claude Allibert and Narivelo Rajaonarimanana, 
eds., L’extraordinaire et le quotidien: variations anthropologiques (Paris: Karthala, 2000), 
287-311. 
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to represent Malagasy phonemes in a system known during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries as soratse, “marks, cuts.” Seventeenth-century 
Malagasy terms for the technology of writing, including paper (Raratasy, 
taratasy) and writing instrument (kalamo) derived from Arabic, but at 
least one historical linguist has hypothesized an Indonesian origin for the 
soratse of Madagascar. While knowledge of Arabic or Qur’anic stories 
did not fall away entirely (Arabic is still found in some manuscripts and 
many scribes during the seventeenth century knew how to read and write 
Arabic), practices of Islam eroded significantly from the orthodox as 
contacts with the Islamic heartland diminished over time. The Qur’an 
seems eventually to have been lost. “The people hold to the law of 
Mohammed,” noted a sixteenth-century French traveler of the inhabi- 
tants of Madagascar, yet “they do not worship either God or Mohammed, 
but the moon.” From at least the sixteenth century, Antemoro have not 
erected mosques, prayed collectively and regularly, or professed the 
shahada. Few of them identify as Muslims today, though many did in a 
general way, calling themselves solima, during the early sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries.*” 

Among the Antemoro certain ritual specialists wielded a monopoly 
over technologies of literacy, and the skills in reading and writing they 
employed in their respective specialties. Some Antemoro rulers of 
Anteony status (people “of the river”) were literate, but most writers 
sprang from among the Antalaotsy (or people “of the sea”). Scribes, 
generically known as ompanoratse, “writers,” often allied themselves as 
counselors and secretaries to the Anteony rulers of the many Antemoro 
polities, associating literacy with political power. The most widely 
known ritual specialists springing from the ranks of the Antalaotra were 


#2 Jean Alfonse, Les voyages avantureux du capitaine Jean Alfonce, Sainctongeois (Rouen: 
T. Mallard, 1578), 55 (sixteenth-century traveler); Gabriel Ferrand, Les Musulmans a 
Madagascar et aux Iles Comores, 3 vols. (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1891-1902); Grandidier, 
ed., Collection des ouvrages, Il, 49 (solima); Vérin, “Etablissements islamiques,” 255— 
259; Philippe Beaujard, “Islamisés et systémes royaux dans le Sud-Est de Madagascar,” 
Omaly sy Anio 33-36 (1991-1992), 235-286; Christian G. Mantaux, Islam noir et blanc 
de la Cote des Zenj 1 Madagascar, fasc. 2, Recherches et Documents n° 12 (Antsiranana: 
Institut Supérieur de Théologie et de Philosophie, 1992); Gueunier, Chemins de I’Islam; 
Jean-Aimé Rakotoarisoa, ed., Arabes et islamisés a Madagascar et dans l’océan Indien, 
Taloha 2 (Antananarivo: Musée d’Art et d’Archéologie de l’Université d’Antananarivo, 
1994); Adelaar, “Asian Roots” (Indonesian origin of writing). The seventeenth-century 
glosses are provided in Etienne de Flacourt, Dictionnaire de la langue de Madagascar 
(A Paris: Chez George Iosse, rué S. Iacques 4 la Couronne d’Espines, 1658), entries for 
“papier,” 114 & “plume a escrire,” 120. Scribes’ knowledge of Arabic is testified for 
Anosy, far southeast Madagascar, in Etienne de Flacourt, Histoire de la grande isle 
Madagascar (A Troyes, chez Nicolas Oudot, & se vendent A Paris: Chez Gervais 
Clovzier au Palais, sur les degrez en montant pour aller a la saincte Chappelle, 1661), 
171. Flacourt equated this knowledge to the learning of Latin and Greek in Europe. 
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the ombiasa, or “writers, doctors, priests, and diviners,” many of whom 
individually itinerated far from the Matatana River to provide divina- 
tion, healing, and protection services to clients through individual con- 
sultations joined to manufacture and distribution of charms and 
remedies, known as oly, that often included vernacular Arabic-script 
writings in them. One knowledgeable European equated these ombiasa 
in the seventeenth century to the marabouts of the Cape Verde islands. 
Scribes in this Arabico-Malagasy tradition were few and far between; 
they guarded carefully the professionalized knowledge that earned them 
their keep as healers. Writers typically trained only one person to suc- 
ceed them, a son or other close male relative, eschewing a strategy 
common in many continental African societies of Arabic-language 
teachers generating social networks and wealth-in-people through pro- 
vision of literacy education. The parsimonious practice of teaching 
soratse also explains the very narrow historical distribution of Arabico- 
Malagasy letters in the Big Island. In a country of nearly twenty million 
people, at most a few hundred scribes today still practice the esoteric 
knowledge of reading and writing Malagasy in Arabic script. This may 
roughly equal the number who shared that competence some three 
centuries ago. 

In the Anosy region of southeast Madagascar, where the next chapter 
commences with conversations between French colonists and literate 
islanders, the ombiasa diviner-healers were keepers of local historical 
and magico-religious manuscripts variously known as soratse, fandraka, 
and sorabe. The last of these terms is not contemporary, though it is widely 
used in Madagascar today, and literally means “many cuts, marks” 
(from proto Austronesian *t’ulat, proto Malayo-Polynesian *suRat, and 
standard Malagasy soratra, “cuts, marks, writing,” + the standard 
Malagasy be, “many, big”). To avoid anachronism I will employ the 
term soratse throughout Ocean of Letters to designate both the Arabico- 
Malagasy writing system of southeast Madagascar and the manuscripts 


*® Blacourt, Dictionnaire de la langue de Madagascar, entry for “clerc pour escrire,” 32; 
Flacourt, Histoire de la grande isle (1658), unpaginated glossary in the front matter; 
Caroline Bledsoe and Kenneth Robey, “Arabic Literacy and Secrecy among the Mende 
of Sierre Leone,” in Brian Street, ed., Cross-Cultural Approaches to Literacy (Cambridge 
University Press, 1993), esp. 124-126. The analogy of ombiasa and marabouts is also 
drawn in Flacourt, Histoire de la grande isle (1661), 171. Oli (auli) are variously glossed 
in French as “drogue, idole, medicament, onguent, and reméde” in Flacourt, Dic- 
tionnaire de la langue de Madagascar, 59, 90, 101, 111, 136. The best general intro- 
ductions to the Arabico-Malagasy manuscript traditions of the Big Island are Philippe 
Beaujard, “Les manuscrits arabico-malgaches (sorabe) du pays antemoro,” Omaly sy 
Anio 28,2 (1988), 123-149; Narivelo Rajaonarimanana, Savoirs arabico-malgaches 
(Paris: INALCO, 1990); Gueunier, Chemins de l’Islam, 57-63. 
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produced in it. Due to the humidity of east Madagascar’s tropical cli- 
mate, few extant soratse manuscripts date to earlier than the seventeenth 
century. Older texts have since disintegrated or been lost with time, 
though we know they existed. The ombiasa diviner-healers of Anosy and 
their soratse were important, though distant, ancestors to Rafaravavy’s 
vernacular letters in the Latin alphabet composed some centuries later in 
Mauritius. 

With the important knowledge that Arabic-script literacy in Malagasy 
preceded and informed that in Roman character, let us begin our 
journey through the early history of Malagasy letters by eavesdropping 
on conversations about health and the Catholic catechism in France’s 
first colony in the Indian Ocean, located in southeast Madagascar. Some 
of the earliest Malagasy vernacular texts in the Latin alphabet were 
produced in this region of already existing Arabic-alphabet literacy 
before they spread to the nearby Mascarene islands. Now seemingly lost 
to history, the first French settlement of the Indian Ocean was also an 
important source of both European and Malagasy colonists for the 
Mascarenes. With its many emigrants and its early vernacular literacies 
in both Arabic and Roman alphabets, the Anosy region of southern 
Madagascar was in a double sense the fountain of Malagasy letters in the 
western Indian Ocean.** 


44 Faublée, “Structure sociale,” 100-101; Jacques Faublée, “Les manuscrits arabico- 
malgaches du Sud-Est: leur importance historique,” Revue Francaise d’Histotre d’Outre- 
Mer 57,208 (1970), 269-277. For the etymology of soratra see Otto Christian Dahl, 
Malgache et Maanjan (Oslo: Egede-Instituttet, 1951), 340; Adelaar, “Asian Roots,” 
332-333. 


ay) Conversation and the catechism 


Our story begins with entwined tales of literacy and violence. A flotilla 
of thirteen Portuguese vessels under the command of Pedralvarez 
Cabral set sail from Lisbon for the Indies in March of 1500. Having 
“discovered” Brazil on their Atlantic passage, the fleet steered for the 
Cape of Good Hope, which it neared in about June. There, habitually 
inclement weather separated the vessel commanded by Diego Diaz from 
the others, blowing it well south of its intended course. Navigating north 
to regain their way, Diaz and crew caught sight of land on August 10 
along the coast of Anosy, Madagascar’s southeastern extremity. The 
day of sighting was the ecclesiastical Feast of Sao Lourenco, and Diaz 
named the Big Island after the Christian holy day. As far as we know, 
this serendipitous cruise along the coast of Anosy was the first sighting 
of “Sao Lourengo” by seafarers hailing from the Atlantic via the Cape 
route. Six years later, Portuguese vessels appeared near the Matatana 
River north of Anosy in southeast Madagascar to seek out its rumored 
sources of silver. They discovered no shining mines, but came away 
instead with several local prisoners and a few examples of silverwork in 
imported bullion, hauling them all back to Lisbon. The prisoners were 
the first known Malagasy “visitors” to Europe. Likely of Chinese origin, 
the silver had come half circle." 

Soon thereafter Atlantic vessels began taking aboard sailors and 
translators from populous Sao Louren¢go to complement their crews. 
Less fortunate Portuguese mariners found themselves thrown suddenly 
onto Madagascar’s unexpected shoals by foul weather or inattention at 
the helm, especially on the return route of the carreira da India when 
vessels were habitually overloaded and literally bursting at the seams. 
Others appear to have been cast away on Madagascar by their compa- 
triots. Between shipwreck and abandonment, many Portuguese-speaking 


" Gaspar Corréa, Lendas da India, 8 vols. (Lisbon: Academia Real das Sciencas, 1858— 
1866), I, 153 (discovery); Alfred Grandidier, ed., Collection des ouvrages anciens concernant 
Madagascar, 9 vols. (Paris: Comité de Madagascar, 1903-1920), I, 10-13 (prisoners). 
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Map 2.1 Anosy in the Seventeenth Century. 


sailors washed up on Anosy’s shores during the first three decades of the 
sixteenth century. Tradition has it that up to a hundred such unfortu- 
nates congregated together on an island in the Fanjahira river of Anosy 
(Trahovato) and were eventually murdered by surrounding inhabitants 
(Map 2.1). All that was left of the settlement several decades later were 
ruins and a curious manuscript “filled with prayers, litanies, and psalms, 
half in Latin, half in Portuguese” composed by its erstwhile European 
inhabitants. We do not know precisely when this killing occurred — if it 
did at all — but by 1550 few of the early Portuguese flotsam remained in 
southeast Madagascar.” 


? The collection and supposed murder of Portuguese in southeast Madagascar, including 
the manuscript they left behind, is recounted in Frei Gaspar de Sao Bernardino, It- 
nerario da India por terra ate este reino de Portugal com a discripcam de Hierusalem (Em 
Lisboa: Na Officina de Vicente Aluares, 1611); Alfred Grandidier, “Histoire de la 
découverte de l’ile de Madagascar par les Portugais (pendant le XVI° siécle),” Revue de 
Madagascar (10 janvier 1902), 34-54; Grandidier, Collection des ouvrages anciens, I, 51 
(quotation); Eric Axelson, South-East Africa, 1488-1530 (London: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1940), 98-107; Hernani Cidade, “O Itinerario de Fr. Gaspar de S. Bernardino,” 
Portugal em Africa 5 (maio-junho 1948), 129-139; Vincent Belrose-Huyghues, 
“Litineraire de Frére Gaspar de San Bernardino: une visite portugaise a la c6te ouest de 
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Less than a century later Jesuits stationed in Portuguese Goa, on the 
west coast of India, developed a brief interest in southeast Madagascar. 
Hopeful missionaries arrived in Anosy in October 1613 aboard the caravel 
Nossa Senhora da Esperanca with a payload of interpreters to translate 
among Malagasy dialects, Antalaotsy (a language akin to Kiswahili and 
Comorian and spoken by some merchants living in northwest Mada- 
gascar), and Portuguese. After a stay of several weeks, the clerics and 
their Portuguese crew kidnapped the thirteen-year-old son of a local 
chief and sailed off to India with him. During a residence of some two 
years at the imposing College of Sao Paolo on a hill overlooking Goa, the 
Malagasy youth learned to read, write, and speak in Portuguese, and 
to ride a horse. Named “Drian-Ramaka,” the boy returned to the 
grateful arms of his mother and father three years later, baptized and 
with a coterie of expectant Jesuit missionaries in tow. Both hostage and 
clerics toted Portuguese catechisms. With their books, the Jesuits 
quickly ran afoul of Anosy’s literate diviner-healers and their chiefly 
patrons. Some died, others were murdered. The rest soon abandoned 
Anosy’s shores. Another contingent of Jesuits appeared a year later 
conveying a second boy hostage from Anosy, a cousin of Drian-Ramaka 
who had suffered a similar experience of capture and ecclesiastical 
reading in Goa. Little resulted from this second evangelistic venture. At 
least one of the priests was poisoned. Faced with determined opposition, 
Goan Jesuits completely abandoned their activities in eastern Mada- 
gascar around 1620, never to return. The bitter confrontation between 
Jesuit clerics and the bookkeeping ombiasa diviner-healers of Anosy in 
the early seventeenth century presaged things yet to come. Both lin- 
guistics and violence were to play key roles in ongoing arguments 
between Malagasy and Atlantic foreigners.’ 

But let us turn to the land. The region that the people of southeast 
Madagascar call Anosy runs almost 150 kilometers from Manantenina 
in the north to nearly the Mandrare River in the south (Map 2.1). It 
extends inland from the sea a dozen kilometers or more. The plentiful 
water of the area is the apparent reason for Anosy’s name, which sig- 
nifies “land of islands” in the vernacular. Two principal rivers water the 


Madagascar en 1606,” Taloha 9 (1982), 39-87. I have questioned the story of massacre 
in Pier M. Larson, “Colonies Lost: God, Hunger, and Conflict in Anosy (Madagascar) 
to 1674,” Comparative Studies of South Asia, Africa and the Middle East 27,2 (July 2007), 
351-352, 355. 

Grandidier, “Histoire de la découverte”; Humberto Leitao, ed., Os dois descobrimentos da 
Ilha de Sao Lourenco (Lisbon: Centro de Estudos Histéricos Ultramarinos, 1970); 
Vincent Belrose-Huyghues, “L’Information du Pére Christoforro Borro: Témoignage 
d’un compagnon du Pére Mariano sur Madagascar, 1630,” Omaly sy Anio 12 (1981), 
105-113. 
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larger province and drain its terrain of seasonally high rainfall, the 
Fanjahira (now Efaho) toward the south and the Manampanihy in the 
north. Numerous lakes, marshes, and streams that populate the some- 
times narrow, sometimes broad, coastal plain lying between the sea and 
the interior mountains offer a splendid aquatic vista to modern visitors 
swooping out of the sky for Tolagnaro city on one of Air Madagascar’s 
Boeing 737s or bumping along Anosy’s sorely neglected roads in a land- 
bound vehicle. Today the largest urban center in southeast Madagascar, 
Tolagnaro (also commonly known as Fort Dauphin), is located on a 
scenic Y-shaped peninsula jutting into the blue-green waters of the 
Indian Ocean. In the early centuries of European navigation about the 
region, the people of Anosy knew the peninsula as Tolagnare (pro- 
nounced Too-lahng-yare) and in the mid-seventeenth century foreigners 
estimated its immediately surrounding inhabitants at some ten thou- 
sand. The population of Anosy proper would have been several times 
this figure. Of the possible meanings for Tolagnare is “mixed bones” 
(taolana + aharo), a fitting metaphor for its long and difficult tradition 
of métissage and violence, as a meeting ground for people hailing from 
disparate reaches of the Indian and Atlantic Oceans.* 

The rulers of Anosy remembered foreign origins in ancestral male 
lines, speaking of those beginnings through stories of the migration of an 
apical ancestor named Raminia from the Arabian Peninsula to northeast 
Madagascar during the Islamic era and then southward along the Big 
Island’s east coast. Readers should recall that all of Madagascar’s 
inhabitants are relatively recent immigrants, having arrived in the island 
from various reaches of the Indian Ocean since about CE 500. Ruling 
Zafiraminia (lit. “descendants of Raminia”) were also known as Raon- 
driana, a term often translated as princes in seventeenth-century French 
language works. As opposed to Zafiraminia, the term Raondriana 
invoked political mastery rather than genealogical affiliation. The issue 
from early Zafiraminia intermarriages with women of the Big Island, 
Raondriana may have arrived in Anosy from the Matatana River area, 
northward along the coast, a century or two before Europeans encoun- 
tered them in the environs of Tolagnare. Raondriana sovereigns drawn 
from Zafiraminia lineages ruled over the sometimes densely populated 
chiefdoms and mini-kingdoms of Anosy and generally set their resi- 
dences inland along the rivers, sometimes a good day’s walk from the 
sea. The harbors and roadsteads at the waterside where Europeans tended 


4 The population estimate for Tolagiare is from Autre Lettre dudit Sieur, dudit jour, a 
M.* les Interessens (Nacquart to Syndics of the Compagnie des Indes Orientales, Fort 
Dauphin, 9 February 1650), ACM 1501, 14. 
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to alight, like Ranofotsy, Tolagnare, and Manafiafy, lay on the periphery 
of power in southeast Madagascar, not at its center. This geography of 
political authority that set sites of power away from the ocean probably 
reflected a defensive adaptation to actual and imagined foreign enemies 
arriving from across the water.” 

Anosy’s societies were deeply etched by contours of race and class. 
“White” Raondriana ruled over petty chiefs, who in turn lorded it 
over “black” commoners and slaves. The power of Anosy’s Raondriana 
kinglets depended on the number of warriors they could muster on the 
battlefield and on their alliances with literate scribes and diviner-healers 
known as ombiasa. As we learned in the previous chapter, ombiasa could 
read and write their mother tongue in Arabic script, and many possessed 
collections of manuscript books in the vernacular. Armies routinely 
employed the services of ombiasa to compose powerful weapons against 
their enemies in the form of imprecations written upon paper. Associ- 
ated with each other in practice, the terms “knowledge,” “capacity,” and 
“power” in seventeenth-century Anosy were all denoted by two closely 
related vernacular nouns: hai and hilala. To master knowledge or to 
control and preserve it in the form of books and writings, or through 
alliances with armies and professional writers, was to be powerful (mahay, 
malala, mahalala). Violence and writing were no strangers to Anosy, 
then, when Christian visitors first alighted there.° 

Anosy supported a dense population divided into confederated chief- 
doms of constantly shifting alliance ruled by Raondriana and roamed 


> Gabriel Ferrand, La légende de Raminia d’apres un manuscrit arabico-malgache (Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1902); Gabriel Ferrand, “La légende de Raminia,” Taloha 6 (1974), 
150-162; Claude Allibert, “Tradition et modernité a Madagascar, présentation de l’oeuvre 
d@’Etienne de FLACOURT,” in Etienne de Flacourt, Histoire de la grande isle Madagascar, 
édn. annotée et présentée par Claude Allibert (Paris: Karthala, 1995), 50-53; Marcelle 
Urbain-Faublée and Jacques Faublée, “Rabefanian, souverain zafiraminia en Anosy,” 
Etudes Océan Indien 23-24 (1997), 41-56; Jean-Aimé Rakotoarisoa, Mille ans d’occupation 
humaine dans le Sud-Est de Madagascar (Paris: L’Harmattan, 1998), esp. 91-95. 
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Madagascar,” Etudes Océan Indien 22 (1997), esp. 12-14. Flacourt lists the names of 
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Flacourt, Histoire de la grande isle Madagascar. . . Auec vne Relation de ce qui s’est passé és 
années 1655. 1656. & 1657. non encor veué par la premiere Impression (A Troyes: chez 
Nicolas Oudot, & se vendent A Paris, Chez Gervais Clovzier au Palais, sur les degrez en 
montant pour aller a la saincte Chappelle, 1661), 177-178. Glosses for “power” are 
from Etienne de Flacourt, Dictionnaire de la langue de Madagascar, auec vn petit recueil des 
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noissant, cognoissance, entrendre scauoir, entendre ouir, habille, pouuoir auctorite, 
puissance, pouuoir puissance, puissant, pouuoir auoir puissance, scauoir, scauoir and 
experience, 25, 33, 65, 86, 123, 127, 146. Accents are absent in the original. 
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by ombiasa writer-healers. Its people of disparate origins sank deep 
roots into local natal locations. The inhabitants of Anosy won their living 
from both land and sea. Domestic economies tended to mix farming 
of wet rice and dry-land crops (mainly beans, melons, citrus, and roots 
of various sorts) with modest raising of chickens, sheep, the humped 
zebu cattle for which the Big Island is now famous, and some hunting of 
nuisance wild boars that periodically grubbed up plantations. Anosy’s 
aquatic environment provided ample opportunities for both fresh-water 
and salt-water fishing, typically from canoes. It was Anosy’s location, its 
chiefs, intellectuals, writing, and — most important — its farming with 
imagined potential to feed visitors from the Atlantic, that first attracted 
French attention to the region.’ 

France came relatively late to the mer des Indes. A few French vessels 
ventured beyond the Cape of Good Hope as early as 1508, but with 
colonizing efforts focused on New France (Quebec) during the sixteenth 
century and the Portuguese enjoying a virtual monopoly of European 
shipping in the Indian Ocean, the French crown and private merchants 
showed little interest in Madagascar and its surrounding seas. Things 
changed significantly in the early seventeenth century with the decline of 
Portuguese maritime hegemony and the formation of several successive 
French East India Companies. Early metropolitan experiments led to 
the creation of the Compagnie francaise d’Orient in 1642 by the Norman 
captain Rigault under the patronage of Cardinal Richelieu and Nicholas 
Fouquet. A second company directed by the Duc de la Meilleraye took 
charge of Madagascar between 1652 and 1664. With the subsequent 
rise of Jean-Baptiste Colbert in the Conseil des finances, colonizing pro- 
jects in the Indian Ocean received firm support from the royal court in 
Paris. Colbert and King Louis XIV were both instrumental in organizing 
the third Compagnie francaise des Indes in 1664. The enterprise of 1664 
was the first truly national French East India company capitalized by 
merchants and investors across the European kingdom and modeled 
in organization after the Dutch East India Company. Each of these 
first three Compagnies authorized by the French crown was granted a 
monopoly for trade either around Madagascar or throughout the Indian 
Ocean and charged with promoting French interests in both commerce 
and colonization.® 


For the seventeenth-century economy of Anosy see Lettre de M™ Nacquart, prestre de la 
mission, 4 M™ Vincent, général de ladite mission, de Madagascar, du 5 Feu. 1650, ACM 
1501, 22-23; Flacourt, Histoire de la grande isle (1661), 106-108, 111-114. 

Francois Charpentier, Relation de Tétablissement de la Compagnie Francoise pour le 
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Despite their dual and necessarily interconnected missions of trade 
and colonization, the successive French companies concentrated pri- 
marily on settlement in southeast Madagascar rather than on commerce. 
This order of priority, particularly ill-suited to the trading economy of 
the Indian Ocean, probably accounts for the ultimate failure of early 
Gallic colonization in Anosy. Emissaries of the 1642 Compagnie arrived 
in southeast Madagascar to commence the first French colonizing pro- 
ject in the Indian Ocean only months after the syndicate was founded 
in Paris. The aim of the inaugural venture was both extravagant and 
broad: to transform Madagascar into a vibrant colony of exploitation 
and settlement and into a hub of Indian Ocean commerce and coloni- 
zation, une France orientale to rival Dutch Batavia. If colonists succeeded 
in squeezing any profit from a sea and a huge island few French actually 
knew, in other words, the Compagnie’s syndics would be pleased.” 

The ill-fated settlement commenced at the Bay of Manafiafy (known 
to the French as Sainte-Luce) some 40 kilometers north of Tolagnare. 
Things went badly from the start. Mortality and insecurity forced the 
colonists southward sometime in 1643. They constructed a fortification 
of wooden pickets that year on the northern portion of Tolagnare pen- 
insula, which rises steeply above the water and is constantly refreshed by 
northeasterly sea breezes (Map 2.1 and Figure 2.1). The French habi- 
tation, or homestead, at Tolagnare was baptized Fort Dauphin in honor 
of the young (dauphin) Louis XIV. During Protestant Governor Pronis’s 
tenure (1642-8), several ships departed Anosy laden with valuable 
cargoes. But relations between the newly arrived French settlers and 
surrounding Raondriana rulers soured before long, terminating any 
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benefit to the company. One day Governor Pronis captured all Malagasy 
in the vicinity of the fort and sold them off to a passing Dutch vessel 
bound for Mauritius. It was a stunning miscalculation, and one for 
which successive Compagnies paid dearly in the reluctance of Anosy’s 
people to visit the colonial “fort” while ships lay at anchor, and in their 
animosity. 

This self-destructive blunder was followed by many others. Pronis’s 
successor, Etienne de Flacourt, sought to make all of Anosy dependent 
on the French fort and in the process sent waves of violence and 
destruction rippling across the land. With the inauspicious arrival of 
foreigners, Anosy’s already unstable political alliances became volatile, 
then degenerated into bloodshed. The Goa-educated boy-hostage, 
Drian-Ramaka, was in the prime of his life when French colonists first 
arrived. He had taken possession of the key regional chiefship at Fan- 
jahira town in Anosy’s interior, northwest of Tolagnare. Drian-Ramaka 
was for a time an ally of the foreign colonists but eventually turned 
against them and attacked their fort. In 1651 Flacourt’s troops mur- 
dered him and his son during a surprise dawn raid on their settlement, 
shooting them both “between the shoulders,” and presumably in the 
back, on the banks of the Fanjahira River across which they were fleeing. 
The ever-shifting politics of alliance and repression between the core 
French settlement at Tolagnare and surrounding kinglets expanded 
out over time as far as the Matatana River to the north and the Linta 
River to the west, each some 300 kilometers from Anosy.!° 

To a significant extent, the chronic cycle of plunder and recrimination 
between the Atlantic intruders and the people of Anosy stemmed from 
the exasperating challenges chronically hungry Europeans faced in 
feeding themselves in a land of seeming plenty. Although colonists set 
gardens in the vicinity of their “fort” (Figure 2.1), they did not control 
sufficient land on which to cultivate or possess the knowledge with 
which to turn themselves into successful tropical planters, fishermen, or 
hunters. Insects repeatedly devoured their crops. Expeditions sent along 


10 Flacourt, Eistoire de la grande isle (1661), esp. unpaginated introduction and 46-47, 
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Figure 2.1 Etienne de Flacourt’s map of Fort Dauphin, 1661. 
Enclosed by a feeble fence, as many houses also were, the “fort” is 
shown here on the northern portion of the Tolagnare peninsula. While 
the Lazarists’ chapel was located inside the fort fence (to its upper right 
as shown here), they and most colonists lived outside of it on lower 
ground to the south. The extensive gardens depicted in this image are 
probably an exaggeration of neatness, but they suggest the exposed 
nature of the French presence in southeast Madagascar and the 
importance of food to success of the colony. Note that Governor 
Flacourt’s garden is enclosed by a fence, while the others are not. 
Image courtesy of the George Peabody Library. 


the coast and into the interior to seek allies and sources of food through 
both legitimate commerce and plunder rendered some help in the short 
term, but were often counter-productive and insufficient to ensure a 
steady supply of victuals to the core settlement at Fort Dauphin. Trade 
with the people of Anosy brought in little nourishment, for the natives 
tended to demand bullion and foreign trade goods in short supply at the 
ill-stocked fort. And, seemingly abandoned, the colony was seldom 
visited by Compagnie ships. 

Despite recurrent setbacks and his own neglect, Louis XIV appeared 
determined to plant French settlers in the Big Island under the aegis of 
the third French East India Company. In Paris, he routinely disregarded 
French stockholders’ opposition to schemes of settlhement over com- 
merce by periodically dispatching more colonists to Anosy. These costly 
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hemorrhages of bullion and life led to the dissolution of the insolvent 
third company’s interest in Madagascar in September 1669. The crown 
assumed direct responsibility for Fort Dauphin during the last five years 
of its existence. Colbert’s plan in these twilight years was for the fort 
to become a stopping place for passing French government and Com- 
pagnie ships. No new contingents of settlers were despatched to Anosy 
from 1670. But of those who remained, most refused to depart southeast 
Madagascar for nearby ile Bourbon. The French court, it seems, was 
slow to appreciate that the Indian Ocean was an ecumene of commerce, 
not of Atlantic-style colonization. By the time it did in about 1670, 
things had gone badly amiss."? 

Most French settlers and soldiers in Anosy during the thirty-two-year 
duration of the établissement were a hungry, impoverished, ill, and nearly 
naked lot. Sickness and death stalked everywhere. When hunger 
knocked at the gates of the fort it provoked internal dissent over allo- 
cation of food within it. The syndics of the Compagnie put few Euro- 
pean women aboard vessels bound for Anosy, trusting that most young 
men they despatched would strike up friendships and sexual liaisons 
with local women. It seemed a sensible solution, too, to hungry stom- 
achs. Instead it dispersed both men and loyalties away from the starving 
fort. Many a colonist who survived several years in Anosy fathered 
children with a local female partner and learned to speak the dialect with 
at least some fluency. Settlers who cohabited with Anosy’s women 
generally ate and spoke better than employees and soldiers garrisoned at 
the fort. Alliance in exchange for food, upon which the life and liveli- 
hood of many a colonist was premised, meant that the women of Anosy 
came to exercise considerable linguistic and practical influence among 
the foreign colonizers, just as they had with Zafiraminia parvenus in 
previous centuries. 

Despite the domestic comforts its women could offer, Anosy remained 
a dangerous place for most of its unfortunate European inhabitants. The 
colonial settlement claimed the lives of at least half of the four thou- 
sand soldiers and colonists despatched there between 1642 and 1674. 
Most fell victim to malaria, dysentery, malnutrition, and combat with 
local enemies. Those who survived their tours of duty either returned to 
France or moved on to emerging outposts in the mer des Indes, such as 
Surat, Pondicherry, and ile Bourbon. Mired in enmity and hunger, the 
settlement in Anosy became the nursery for French établissements else- 
where in the Indian Ocean, fulfilling — ironically enough — just one of its 


1! Pauliat, Madagascar sous Louis XIV; Ernest Benoit, Recherches sur la politique coloniale de 
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original missions. The rapid succession of governors in the colony’s 
Jast years proved unable to contain hostility from within and threats 
to security from without. In the end, the colony ran afoul of Anosy’s 
shifting military alliances. “It may seem strange,” Governor Flacourt 
had mused with bravado in 1661 by invoking a Roman precedent, “that 
a small number [of settlers] succeeded in resisting such a great multitude 
of Barbarians.” 

In the end they could not. Exasperated by the meddling role of French 
governors and their soldiers in intra~-Raondriana politics, chronic war- 
making, Fort Dauphin’s grinding demand on precious resources, and 
the overly zealous evangelistic efforts of its Catholic missionaries from 
about 1663, surrounding Raondriana under the leadership of Drian 
Manangue of the Mandrare River to the west of Tolagnare combined in 
late August 1674 to rid themselves of the Europeans. They dispatched 
their servants (marmites et negres de service) to kill seventy-four colonists 
living outside the fort on the twenty-seventh of that month. The one-day 
massacre wiped out more than half the French population in Anosy, 
principally those who had fled the fort for food and native female com- 
pany. The remaining sixty-three colonists huddled both stunned and 
in fear of a previously unthinkable annihilation inside their ramshackle 
fort at Tolagnare, described as “nothing but a few pieces of wood tied 
together enclosing a very small parcel of land.” The human debris of 
the settlement stole unceremoniously from the miserable fort one night 
several days later to board the Compagnie ship Blanc-Pignon then very 
fortuitously riding at harbor, effecting a permanent escape from the Big 
Island. Some of these straggling refugees fetched up two years later on 
nearby ile Bourbon by a circuitous route that took them through 
Mozambique and Surat. So expired the ill-fated French colony of Fort 
Dauphin. ’? 


12 Louis XIV to Montdevergue, Paris, 19 janvier 1669, CAOM, C 5A, 26 in ibid., 275 
(parcel of land); Flacourt, Histoire de la grande isle (1661), first page of unpaginated 
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In spite of its persistent hunger and sanguinary destiny, the first 
French colony in the Indian Ocean was not all despair and carnage. In 
the interstices of shifting alliances and intercommunal violence many 
islanders and colonists conversed with each other, learned the other’s 
language, compared theologies, sought avenues to better health, and 
debated forms of literacy. Pity we have little detailed record of the 
domestic relations between French colonists and Anosy’s women, for 
these were undoubtedly rich and revealing. Few Compagnie records 
relating to the fatal European settlement in southeast Madagascar 
remain. The French colonial archives at Aix-en-Provence (series C 5A) 
hold a mere forty items on this period, an average of just over one a year. 
No wonder the colony has been lost to the history of French overseas 
expansion! Most of the materials came into the archives through third 
parties, not directly from the successive Compagnie administrations. 
The interplay of violence, intellectual engagement, and vernacular lit- 
eracy in Anosy that founded a long tradition of Latin-alphabet Malagasy 
letters in the western Indian Ocean is best accessed through the cor- 
respondence of French missionaries and in the published writings of 
Governor Flacourt and other colonists who composed accounts of their 
experiences. To these documentary fragments of France’s early colony 
in southeast Madagascar we now turn.’? 


A mobile language 


In July 1646, nearly four years after the foundation of the colonial 
settlement at Tolagnare, a secular missionary named Toussaint de 
Bellebarbe arrived in Anosy aboard the Compagnie ship Saint-Laurent. 
In his two years in southeast Madagascar, Bellebarbe instructed and 
baptized two orphans and three slaves. We know little about his work or 
how well he may have learned the dialect of Anosy. Some time after the 
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establishment of the colony and with the consent of the Compagnie, the 
Propaganda Fide in Rome appointed the French order of Saint-Lazare 
(the Lazarists or Congrégation de la Mission founded by Vincent de 
Paul in Paris in 1625) to serve in Madagascar. The archives of the 
Congrégation de la Mission at its headquarters on the rue de Sévres 
in Paris were pillaged during the French Revolution and little remains 
of the original correspondence between missionaries in Madagascar 
and their superiors in the metropole. The colonial history of southeast 
Madagascar is haunted by a multi-sited legacy of violence and literacy 
stretching inter-continentally from Anosy to Paris. What escaped theft 
and the revolutionary flames that followed has been gathered over the 
years and copied in neat and minute handwriting into registers readily 
offered to interested researchers in a quiet reading room only a good 
block from the famed Bon Marché department store. Much of what 
follows is based on that correspondence. ‘* 

After an oceanic crossing of six-and-a-half months from La Rochelle 
aboard the Compagnie ship Saint-Laurent together with incoming 
Governor Flacourt and eighty colonists, Lazarists Charles Nacquart and 
Nicolas Gondrée arrived in Anosy on December 7, 1648 to replace the 
ineffectual Pere Bellebarbe. “At the first step I took,” wrote Nacquart 
confidently of his arrival on the beach of Tolagnare the day after 
anchoring there, “I bent my knee to the ground to offer myself to Our 
Lord and to take spiritual possession of this island.” But spiritual pos- 
session, even just of Tolagnare’s immediate environs, proved excep- 
tionally more difficult to effect than Nacquart’s presumptuous ritual at 
the beach would suggest. Communication and security posed chronic 
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challenges for the Lazarists, as they had for the Portuguese-speaking 
Jesuits of Goa who preceded them. And colonial linguistic projects 
played a key role in both early Christian efforts.‘ 

Neither the French priests nor Governor Flacourt commenced their 
tenure in Anosy completely ignorant of the natives’ mother tongue, 
however. Both had gained some exposure to the language of Anosy in 
France and aboard ship. By the early seventeenth century Malagasy were 
serving as frequent sailors, interpreters, and slaves aboard European 
vessels plying the Indian Ocean, and therefore also the Atlantic. In part, 
persons from the Big Island were found aboard European ships because 
of Madagascar’s ample population and its sometimes welcoming bays 
that lay astride maritime routes into and out of the Indian Ocean. In 
addition to anyone from the Big Island who may have been aboard the 
Saint-Laurent in these service capacities during its long oceanic crossing 
from La Rochelle, the Lazarist missionaries were accompanied on the 
vessel by two young Malagasy men returning to Anosy, one of whom 
had been baptized in Paris by the founder of their order, Vincent de 
Paul, in March 1648 with the Christian name Louis. We do not know 
his Malagasy name. The other had been christened in the Atlantic 
seaport of Nantes with an unknown Christian name.'° 

“During their leisure hours,” reported historian Pierre Coste, “the two 
missionaries, assisted by the two young Malagasy, studied the language 
of the country they were about to evangelize, that upon their arrival 
they might work more quickly at the conversion of unbelievers.” Nac- 
quart confirmed in a letter composed during the customary refreshment 


15 Lettre de M™ Nacquart, prestre de la mission, 4 M™ Vincent, général de ladite mission, 
de Madagascar, du 5 Feu. 1650, ACM 1501, 21; Joseph Errington, “Colonial 
Linguistics,” Annual Review of Anthropology 30 (2001), 19-39; Joseph Errington, Lin- 
guistics in a Colonial World: A Story of Language, Meaning, and Power (Oxford: Blackwell, 
2008). 

For the presence of Malagasy aboard European ships see Charles Grant, The History of 
Mauritius, or the Isle of France, and the Neighbouring Islands, from their First Discovery to 
the Present Time (London: Printed by W. Bulmer and Co. Cleveland-Row, St. James’s, 
for the Author, 1801), 242, 245; A. C. Mahé de la Bourdonnais, ed., Mémoires his- 
toriques de B. F. Mahé de la Bourdonnais, gouverneur des iles de France et de La Réunion, 
recueillis et publiés par son petit-fils (Paris: Ferdinand Imbert, 1890), 84; Grandidier, 
Collection des ouvrages, II, 16 (interpreters), 21 (guides), 48 (servants and interpreters), 
67 (slaves); James Armstrong and Nigel Worden, “The Slaves, 1652-1834,” in Richard 
Elphick and Hermann Giliomee, eds., The Shaping of South African Society, 1652-1840 
(Middletown: Wesleyan University Press, 1989), 115, 128; Larson, “Colonies Lost,” 
352-353. For a later period, see also Janet Ewald, “Crossers of the Sea: Slaves, 
Freedmen, and Other Migrants in the Northwestern Indian Ocean, c. 1750-1914,” 
American Historical Review 105,1 (2000), 69-91. For information on Louis and his 
companion see Lettre escritte de Madagascar le six de Feburier 1655 par Monsieur 
Mousnier Prestre de la Congregation de la Mission 4 Monsieur Vincent de Paul 
Supérieur Général de ladite Congregation, ACM 1501, 42. 
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stop in the Cape Verde islands that “we are learning the language of 
Madagascar,” but he did not specify precisely how. It is unclear how 
Jong Louis and his companion had lived in France prior to this return 
yoyage and what training they received there. Most likely they had 
yentured into the North Atlantic aboard one of the Compagnie ships 
returning from Tolagnare in immediately preceding years and had 
Jearned to read and write in French. It was common practice in ensuing 
decades for boys of Anosy to take passage to France on Compagnie ships 
and to be baptized there in various coastal locations or in Paris. When 
Governor Flacourt returned to France in 1655, he took four lads aged 
fifteen and younger with him. The three youngest had been baptized by 
Nacquart in Anosy, but the oldest, instructed by Vincent de Paul, was 
probably baptized in Paris. A significant number of Malagasy names are 
found in the baptismal registers of mid-seventeenth century Atlantic 
France, possible evidence of a continuing tradition of ecclesiastical 
kidnapping.’” 

One of those baptized in Anosy was a “little boy” named Jean, dis- 
patched by Governor Champmargou (governed 1659-68) to France and 
intended to be trained as a “priest for his own country.” He was enrolled 
by the head of the Congrégation de la Mission with a private school 
master in Paris to acquire reading and writing in French, along with the 
son of Champmargou and another companion, “and after that we will 
see what disposition they have for Latin.” We do not know what hap- 
pened to Jean, but crew, passengers, and French—Malagasy interpreters 
on Compagnie vessels bound to and from Madagascar offered linguistic 
resources for new missionaries and colonists traveling to the island, 
though they were seldom found satisfactory. In 1654 Pére Juan Fran- 
cisco Mousnier reported having attempted to compose some texts in 
Malagasy while aboard a vessel bound for Anosy, inquiring from ship- 
board members who knew something of the language, but “without 
great success.” On another craft in the same fleet, Pere Santos Bourdaise 
endeavored to learn the Big Island’s language from crew. It turned out to 
be a project “in which I did not advance in the least,” he later reported. 
Interlingual communication would never prove easy.'® 


7 Lettre de M.* Nacquart allant a Madagascar de I’Isle du Cap Vert 1648, De L’Isle S.* 
Vincent du Cap Vert, ACM 1501, 7 (learning the language); Coste, “Saint Vincent de 
Paul,” 35 (leisure hours). The baptisms are recounted in Rennefort, Mémoires, 389; H. 
Bourde de la Rogerie, Les Bretons aux iles de France et de Bourbon (Maurice et La 
Réunion) aux XVIIe et XVIIIe siecle (Rennes: Oberthur, 1934), 30-31; André Dodin, 
ed., Entretiens spirituels aux missionnaires: Saint Vincent de Paul (Paris: Seuil, 1960), 254— 

4 255 and n. 22. 

Lettre De M’* Bourdaise du 8. feurier 1655: A Madag™ ce 8. feurier 1655, (Toussaint 
Bourdaise to Vincent de Paul, Fort Dauphin), ACM 1501, 131 (did not advance), 132 
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Nacquart and Gondrée, meanwhile, not only benefited from their 
conversations with Louis and his Malagasy companion, they were 
engaged during their more than six months at sea in the study of a 
collection of words in the Malagasy tongue that they decided after arrival 
at Tolaghare was “neither in good order nor reliable.” The origin of this 
colonial lexicon is unknown. Perhaps it was the work of Louis and his 
compatriot or the fruit of other Malagasy who had found their way to 
France in association with the Compagnie. It may have been produced 
in southeast Madagascar by a literate and native Malagasy speaker or by 
a French colonist who had learned something of the local tongue from 
his female consort and her relations. Francois Cauche, for example, who 
arrived in southeast Madagascar aboard a private ship of Dieppe in 
1638, published a conversational Colloque entre le Madagascarois & le 
Francois sur les choses plus nécessaires pour se faire entendre & estre entendu 
d’eux (Conversation between a Malagasy and a Frenchman about those 
things most necessary to make oneself understand and be understood by 
them) thirteen years later in his account of experiences in Anosy. The 
conversation consisted of a set of vernacular exchanges followed by a 
brief vocabulary (Figure 2.2). Nacquart and Gondrée may have con- 
sulted an unpublished version of this or a similar manuscript during their 
outbound voyage. The document studied by the missionaries may also 
have been compiled aboard another ship in collaboration with Malagasy 
speakers or by a European sailor having knowledge of a Malagasy dia- 
lect. The possibilities are manifold because of Madagascar’s location 
near the Atlantic doorway to the Indian Ocean; they include copying 
from printed material or manuscripts produced elsewhere in Europe.’” 


(interpreter); Lettre de Monsieur Mousnier écrite d’Itolanghare au fort Dauphin en 
Isle de S." Laurens dite Madagascar le 6 Feurier 1655 a Monsieur Vincent General de 
la Congregation de la Mission, ACM 1501, 110 (without great success); Alméras to 
Roguet, Paris, 1 mars 1670, ACM 1502, 2r (Jean). 

19 Lettre de M™ Nacquart, prestre de la mission, 4 M™ Vincent, général de ladite mission, 
de Madagascar, du 5 Feu. 1650, ACM 1501, 27 (good order); “Colloqve entre le 
Madagascarois & le Francois,” in Francois Cavche, “Relation dv voyage qve Frangois 
Cavche de Roven 4 fait 4 Madagascar, Isles adjacentes, & coste d’Afrique, Recueilly par 
le Sieur Morisot, Auec des Notes en marge,” in Relations veritables et cvrievses de l’'Isle de 
Madagascar, et dv Bresil, ed. Claude Barthélemy Morisot (A Paris: Chez Avgvstin 
Covrbé, au Palais, en la Gallerie des Merciers, 4 la Palme, 1651), I, 175-193. Governor 
Flacourt was unimpressed with the quality of this series of dialogues. “Il n’y a point de 
Negre de I’Isle qui le puisse entendre,” he claimed in his book, “comme il n’entendoit la 
langue qu’en jargonnant auec les Negres, il s’est beaucoup abusé dans le Dialogue que 
Yon a fait imprimer dans son Liure.” (There is not a single black in the island who can 
understand [hear] them. He didn’t understand the language when speaking with the 
blacks, and he is quite mistaken in the dialogue published in his book). See Etienne de 
Flacourt, Histoire de la grande isle Madagascar (A Paris: Chez Gvillavme de Lvyne, 
Librairie Iuré, au Palais, dans la Gallerie des Merciers, a la Iustice, 1658), iti-r. 
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COLLOQVE ENTRELE 
Madagafcarois @F le Frangows fur les 
chofes plus necefjaires pour fe faire en- 


tendre €9 eftre entendu deux. 


PREMIER COLLOQVE. 


Le Madagaf{carois. 


AIZE anno? Es-tu venu? 
: Le Francois. 
Fante Taytanne France. Oitiy, & dela Terre 
de France. 
Le Madagafcarois. 
Hannho auié antanne Madagafcar? Que viens 
tu faire en la terre de Madagafcar. 
Le Frangois. 
Zahai mitondre marmare. Ye te viens appor- 
ter beaucoup. 
Le Madagafcarois. 
Magniné? Quielt-ce. 
Le Francois. 
V oulamene , V- oulafouche ; angue , arrey , voure- 
fouche , fable, firac, vie, lambe, fatron, angamere. 
De lor, de largent, du coral fin, des pate- 
noftres de verre, de faufles perles, ducuiure, 


Figure 2.2 The first page of Francois Cauche’s bilingual Colloqve entre 
le Madagascarois & le Francois, 1651. In this dialogue, a French 
merchant reveals that he has brought “many things” with him to Anosy 
for exchange, including gold, silver, coral, glass beads, copper, and 
textiles. The Collogve commences on page 175 of a compendium of 
travel narratives edited by Claude Barthélemy Morisot. Image courtesy 
of the George Peabody Library. 
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Colonial linguistic compilations of Malagasy words and phrases useful in 
the pursuit of commerce circulated among vessels plying the Atlantic ports 
of Europe and in the colonies of the Indian Ocean by the early seventeenth 
century. As European interest in the Big Island surged from the opening 
decades of that century, publications about Madagascar issued from North 
Atlantic presses with some regularity. The Lazarist missionaries’ vocabu- 
lary could have been copied in French translation from Frederick de 
Houtman’s celebrated Spraeck ende woord-boeck, Inde Maleysche ende 
Madagaskarsche Talen (Book of Speech and Words in the Malay and 
Malagasy Languages) containing Malay and Malagasy phrases with Dutch 
translations and first published in Amsterdam in 1604 (Figure 2.3). 
Houtman’s source appears to have been Malagasy crew aboard the ship 
that conveyed him to Aceh in northern Sumatra in 1599. The Spraeck ende 
woord-boeck was well known among early seventeenth-century European 
seafarers in the western Indian Ocean; German and English versions, some 
as plagiarized works under different names and containing additional ver- 
nacular materials, appeared in the first and second decades of the century. 
The most noteworthy of these was Hieronymous Megiser’s Warhafftige 
gritndliche und auf3fihrliche so wol historische alss chorographische Beschreibung 
der oberauss reichen/mechtigen und weitberhiumbten Insel Madagascar (Truth- 
ful, Thorough, and Detailed as well as Historical and Chorographic 
Description of the Extremely Rich/Powerful and Widely-Famous Island of 
Madagascar) of 1609, containing a Malagasy-German vocabulary, a set of 
dialogues borrowed from Houtman’s Spraeck ende woord-boeck, and several 
fascinating illustrations of Malagasy clothing, flora, and fauna.*° 


20 Houtman’s book is commonly believed to have been published in 1603 (the intro- 
duction is dated 4 February 1603 and all library catalogues list this as the publication 
date), but its title page shows “M vj C ende III” which is 1604: Frederick de Houtman 
van Gouda, Spraeck ende woord-boeck, Inde Maleysche ende Madagaskarsche Talen, met 
vele Arabische ende Turchche woorden (T’Amstelredam: by Jan Ebertsz, Cloppenburch, 
Boeckvercooper, op’t Water, inden grooten Bybel, 1604). See also Denys Lombard, 
Winarsih Arifin, and Minnie Wibisono, Le “Spraeck ende woord-boeck” de Frederick de 
Houtman: premiere méthode de malais parlé (fin du XVI’ s.) (Paris: Ecole Frangaise 
d’Extréme-Orient, 1970), esp. 4-5; Claude Allibert, “Les Hollandais et Madagascar,” 
in Sandra Evers and Marc Spindler, eds., Cultures of Madagascar: Ebb and Flow of 
Influences (Leiden: International Institute for Asian Studies, 1995), 87-99; Narivelo 
Rajaonarimanana, “La contribution hollandaise a la connaissance de la langue mal- 
gache,” in Claude Allibert and Narivelo Rajaonarimanana, eds., L’extraordinaire et le 
quotidien: variations anthropologiques (Paris: Karthala, 2000), 89-94. Translations from 
the Dutch original include Gothardus Arthusius, Dialogves in the English and Malaiane 
Langvages: or, Certaine Common Formes of Speech, First Written in Latin, Malaian, and 
Madagascar tongues, by the diligence and painfull endeauour of Master Gotardvs Arthvsivs, 
trans. Augustine Spalding (London: Imprinted by Felix Kyngston for William Welby, 
and are to bee sold at his shop in Pauls Church-yard, at the signe of the Swan, 1614); 
Hieronymus Megiser, Warhafftige gritndliche und au$fuhrliche so wol historische alss 
chorographische Beschreibung der oberauss reichen/mechtigen und weitberhiumbten Insel 
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Duyts. Madagafkers, 
* sat gop Ban doen Hebe. mandeng wontong hannere, 
hs ong alle Daghe ntelek/ D.Ande fahande mandofe tononne, 
twee Callebafenven dete potten bal, rooy tayo, tello vylangy feno. 
gael in Gods Paie/ Gove bewaeru- I. Tfaonbats Avilau kony,iang hary mytahy, 


Een andex/han cendieint Bolch berdoolt is /een 


Bunpefey met con Fndiacn. 


D, Peden bach nif baiende. i PET nau mandy kenay. 
3. Gem waer komt ghp ghegaen/ a Wohavy taja hannout ae 
Datghp fo vont ende befincet 51304 nahoen hannou merehets iahon (edingits, 

D-Datfalick ui fegahen bytenbt, iahou mevoulang hamynou Keney, 

ich 3p ghetuceft met ong volck iaho aviteho oulun efi Ka 

intho(ch om voghels te (chieren angahits mammal vorong, 

pubdeick ben ban den tucgh ghedtaarit: iahey niflacack nyjengy myala, 

alfo Datick nace Qupfet jorcke, iahou mylaniclangou, 


om pemandt te vinden Bie mp ben egly myle iahy fouwyte ingy oulun 
tupfen wilde/want ick tel wilde mampito ahyjahou mengo anda 
bobaghe inde (ehepen stn. myjahy amyny Jaccan, 


S.Gbhp stjt hier verve upeden weah/ §,.Hannau lavits fiengoon, ; 
wnideen mencht ban daghe inve (chepert hannau andacn nieu fiombe 
hietcomensfet is te berre te gaen. andaken laccan, lavits fangoon. 


B.Fcen foude niet garen den nacht upt blppty | D.lahou maleyn tommotts ctou, 
ons bolck fouden dencken mp pets quacdts {  oulun iahou tone vollaick iahy 
dber ghecomen was. ady ahy. 4 

A.-Bitife Hier te nache Hayer/ S.Mande eton nyalun anjien, 


morgéfali : ‘etunfé.|  hamereiniahou ombat manpittoro hannou. 
opgéfalic mers gaen om Denrbuerl te py z D.5ek 


Figure 2.3 Page 81 of Frederick de Houtman van Gouda’s Spraeck 
ende woord-boeck, 1604. This bilingual Dutch—Malagasy dialogue 
represents a conversation between a Dutchman and an “Indian” of 
Madagascar. Birdhunting ashore, the Dutchman has become lost and 
asks for directions back to his ship. He is informed that he has 
strayed too far away from the vessel to regain it before dark and must 
remain on land over night. The conversation captures a tension 
between European perceptions of Madagascar as a source of 
refreshment and its people as a cause for apprehension. Image courtesy 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies Library. 


Englishman Richard Boothby, who visited the Bay of Saint Augustine 
on Madagascar’s southwest coast in 1630, published an account of his 
time there sixteen years later and appended to it a vocabulary of some 
seventy Malagasy words. The brief English colonizing interest in 
Saint Augustine Bay during this period, recently examined by historian 


Madagascar (Gebructe zu Altenburg in Meissen: Henning Grossen de® iting Buchh, 
1609), 75-179; Hieronymus Megiser, An Ancient Account of Madagascar, A.D. 1609, 
Translated from the German of Hieronymus Megiserus, ed. James Sibree (Antananarivo: 
Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, 1877). See also F. Ramiandrisoa, “Note sur le 
vocabulaire malgache contenu dans le thesaurus polyglottus de Megiser publié a 
Francfort en 1603,” Bulletin de Madagascar 244 (1966), 871-876. 
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Alison Games, also produced other works, such as Walter Hamond’s 
pro-colonization tract “prooving that the inhabitants of the Isle called 
Madagascar, or St. Laurence, (in Temporall Things) are the happiest 
people in the world” or his claim that Madagascar was “the richest and 
most frvitfvll island in the world.” Founded on such unlikely claims, 
English colonization at St. Augustine Bay on Madagascar’s southwest 
coast between 1644 and 1646 failed completely. Some Dutch—Malagasy 
vocabularies independent of Houtman’s work of 1604 also began 
appearing in this period, for Dutch ships frequented Malagasy shores 
from the early seventeenth century, intensifying their quest for unfree 
labor on the Big Island from at least 1641 and carrying Malagasy away 
to Batavia, Ceylon, Mauritius, and the Cape, both as crew and as slaves.*! 
In the middle of the century, Dutch publicist Olfert Dapper edited 
a collection of accounts on Madagascar and other African islands and 
printed them in Amsterdam. The popular anthology was later translated 
into several European tongues. In addition to printed copies, manuscript 
versions of vocabularies reproduced from early colonial linguistic works 
such as these and designed to promote the three c’s (commerce, col- 
onization, and Christianity) were available for consultation or sale in 
seventeenth-century maritime ports frequented by Europeans.7” 


2! Walter Hamond, A Paradox Prooving that the Inhabitants of the Isle called Madagascar, or 
St. Laurence, (in Temporall Things) are the Happiest People in the World, 2nd edn. 
(London: Printed by J. Raworth, B. Alsop, T. Fawcet, and M. Parsons for Nathaniell 
Butter, 1640); Walter Hamond, Madagascar, the richest and most frvitfvll island in the 
world (London: Printed for Nicolas Bourne, and are to bee sold at his Shop, at the 
South Entrance of the Royall Exchange, 1643); Richard Boothby, A Briefe Discovery or 
Description of the most Famous Island of Madagascar or St. Lavrence in Asia neare unto 
East-India (London: Printed by E. G. for John Hardesty at the Signe of the Black- 
spread Eagle in Duck-Lane, 1646), 19-20; Alison Games, The Web of Empire: English 
Cosmopolitans in an Age of Expansion, 1560-1660 (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2008), 181-217. See also “Visite a Madagascar en 1630,” in Grandidier, Collection des 
ouvrages, II, 433-445; Richard Boothby, “Vocabulaire anglais-malgache de 70 mots,” 
in Grandidier, Collection des ouvrages, III, 102-103; “A Booke of Consultations 
belonging to the Plantation of Madagascar, al’s the Island of St. Lawrence, comprising 
copies of the Consultations held, and Instructions, and Letters issued by Capt. John 
Smart, Governor of Madagascar, and the Council, relative to affairs in that Island,” 18 
September 1644-26 October 1646, BL MD Add. Mss. 14037; James Hardyman, 
“Outline of the Maritime History of St. Augustine’s Bay (Madagascar),” Studia, Revista 
Semestral 11 (Janeiro 1963), 315-341; C. Ramiandrisoa, “Archéologie de la baie de 
Saint-Augustin” (Thése de Maitrise-és-Lettres, Université de Tulear, Tulear, 1983). 
Dutch linguistic materials include a manuscript Dutch—Malagasy vocabulary, undated, 
in the R. J. Gordon Papers, University of the Witwatersrand Archives, Johannesburg, 
MS 107 10; Cavche, “Relation dv voyage,” 22; James Armstrong, “Madagascar and the 
Slave Trade in the Seventeenth Century,” Omaly sy Anio 17-19 (1984), 211-233. 
Olfert Dapper, Naukeurige beschrijvinge der Afrikaensche eylanden: als Madagaskar, of 
Sant Laurens, Sant Thomee, d’eilanden van Kanarien, Kaep de Verd, Malta, en andere 
(Amsterdam: J. van Meurs, 1668). 
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The mother tongue of the Big Island of the Indian Ocean, both as 
a spoken language and as a manuscript tongue in the Latin alphabet, 
then, was achieving a degree of spread and pragmatic recognition in 
the European maritime and publishing world of the early seventeenth 
century. Its words, and increasingly also its people, flowed between the 
Indian and Atlantic Oceans. Linguistic knowledge in the form of ver- 
nacular vocabularies and grammars had their role in early European 
expansion into the Indian Ocean. Language manuals produced through 
varying collaborations between Malagasy and Europeans helped to 
support the French settlement in Anosy. But how effective were they as 
tools of colonization? 

Whatever the source of Nacquart and Gondrée’s manuscript, they 
complained upon arrival in Anosy that little correspondence existed 
between the spelling of words in it and their actual pronunciation on the 
tongues of Anosy’s inhabitants. Because Europeans composing Mala- 
gasy words in the Roman alphabet tended to employ idiosyncratic 
orthographies based on the method of representing sounds in their 
own tongues and reflecting the dialects of Madagascar’s language that 
they worked from, it may be that the Lazarists’ manuscript was compiled 
by a speaker of Dutch, English, or Portuguese, rather than French. It 
may also have represented a Malagasy speech variety well removed from 
that of Anosy. Whatever the case, when they stepped ashore in southeast 
Madagascar, Nacquart and Gondrée “could only stutter a bit of the 
language.” Yet with the assistance of Malagasy speakers at home and 
aboard ship — and with the aid of a written vocabulary of unknown 
provenance — they had come some way toward a knowledge of the 
Malagasy tongue well before seeing the Big Island. When they set out for 
Madagascar, apparently, Catholic missionaries intended to evangelize in 
the vernacular.”? 

Some historians of the Lazarist mission to Anosy have written 
that its proponents labored and died “apparently all to no purpose” 
because they left no lasting community of practicing Christians 
after their abandonment of the fort at Tolagnare in September 1674. 
That Lazarist missionaries who ventured to evangelize in the Big 
Island died in proportion to French colonists at the Compagnie’s 
outpost in southeast Madagascar there can be no _ doubt. 


3 One of the most knowledgeable linguistic historians of Malagasy in the Mascarenes 
during the early nineteenth century confirmed that many of the missionaries studied 
such “word collections” even before leaving France: Barthélemy Huet de Froberville, 
“Essai théorique sur la langue madécasse,” Port-Louis, 28 octobre 1815, BL MD Add. 
Mss. 18131, 47r. 
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The Madagascar mission cost the Lazarist order seventeen priests and 
ten brothers, everyone sent there from Paris save the few who escaped 
the fateful massacre of 1674. Most expired during their long voyage out 
or soon after arriving, giving them little time to improve in vernacular 
language skills. To assess the mission by its human losses or its failure to 
sustain a distinct and self-identifying community of Christian believers is 
to overlook the fascinating interventions of the Lazarist mission to 
Anosy in the long history of Malagasy letters in the western Indian 
Ocean. Unfortunately, the archival record on the meeting of Europeans 
and Malagasy in Anosy is spotty. Most of the incoming correspondence 
from southeast Madagascar preserved in the registers of the Congréga- 
tion de la Mission in Paris is from Father Nacquart, who founded the 
Lazarist work at Fort Dauphin and died there prematurely in May 1650. 
The epistles of his successors actually in the registers reveal relatively 
little about evangelization and interactions with Malagasy after 1650, 
though in some cases we know these to have been extensive. The only 
Lazarist with a lengthy residence in Anosy was Pére Martin Roguet, 
who arrived in 1667 and abandoned the fort along with its remaining 
colonists after the killings of late August 1674. Copies of only two of his 
letters, both brief and offering little about vernacular evangelism or lit- 
eracy, can be found in the archives of the Congrégation de la Mission.** 

Nacquart and Gondrée were provided with a modest dwelling (une 
case) outside the confines of the fort on Tolagnare peninsula. From this 
humble base the missionaries circulated about the region in intimate 
contact and verbal exchange with its settlers, both European and Mala- 
gasy. Vincent de Paul had instructed his emissaries that 


the most important part of your study, after having worked to live an exemplary 
life among those you are to convert (converser), will be to make these poor people 
born in the dark and in ignorance of their creator understand the truths of our 
faith, not by subtle theological reasoning but by reasoning taken from nature, 
because you must start from there, attempting to make them know that you 
are only developing in them the marks that God has left them himself, and that 
the corruption of nature, which for a long time has habituated them to evil, has 
thereby been erased. 


Faithful to their instructions, Nacquart and Gondrée arrived in Tolagnare 
expecting to find some “marks of God” tarnished by “the corruption of 
nature” among the people of Anosy. This they did, as most European 
missionaries to Madagascar and elsewhere tended to do, through a 


24 Sonia Elisabeth Howe, The Drama of Madagascar (London: Methuen, 1938), 58 
(quotation). Deaths among Lazarists included four secular priests: Michel Ulysse 
Maynard, Saint Vincent De Paul, 4 vols. (Paris: Ambroise Bray, 1860), III, 155. 
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purposeful labor of verbal inquiry and dialogue about the things of 
Abrahamic religion. Interlingual conversation was a foundation on which 
Roman-alphabet literacy came to rest.”° 

Missionaries were to partition their time between the French col- 
onists around the fort and the “infidels” and “idolaters” of Anosy, who 
lived in settlements dotting the coastal plain, along the Fanjahira River, 
and in villages abutting the mountains rising to the west. Despite their 
official responsibility to the French settlers of the colony, Nacquart and 
Gondrée reported little on their activities with their countrymen, pre- 
ferring to describe their interactions with the “idolaters” of Anosy 
instead. The Lazarists were in fact seldom on good terms with their 
compatriots, who they judged severely. They openly opposed Gov- 
ernor Flacourt’s unremitting conduct of war, complaining that it was 
“contradicted by the example of Our Savior, who did not command his 
apostles to raise armies to establish Christianity, but to be lambs 
among the wolves.” “Wars are made without reason other than to have 
cattle,” protested Nacquart with indignation in a letter addressed to 
the syndics of the Compagnie, “without sparing either iron or fire to 
massacre innocents ... When I say this is not the way to establish the 
Religion, [the French authorities at Tolagnare] reply that it is not my 
affair.” Throughout their tenure in Madagascar, Lazarists labored in a 
social landscape chronically torn by mistrust and war. Wherever 
they traveled in Anosy, the missionaries employed assistants (some- 
times these were also their translators) with weapons “for no other 
design than to defend ourselves if attacked by thieves or drunkards.” It 
was a measure adopted by most Europeans traversing Anosy’s coun- 
tryside.?° 

Nacquart early laid plans for acquiring two Malagasy boys of between 
twelve and fifteen years of age to instruct in the ways of religion, and 
from whom he might in turn derive assistance in acquiring the tongue 
of Anosy. Young slaves snatched as prisoners of war in the ubiquitous 
conflicts of the time were commonly employed as translators by French 


2° Coppie de la Lettre de Monsieur Vincent, laquelle il escrit 4 Monsieur Nacquart Prestre 
de la Mission de l’Isle de Madagascar, ou St. Laurens aux Indes, ou La Prouidence 
Pappeloit silon son desir, & que M. V. luy annonce, de Paris ce 22 Mars 1648, ACM 
1501, 1. 

© Lettre de Monsieur Nacquart Prestre de la Mission 4 Mr. Sup. General, Monsieur 
Vincent, Au Fort Dauphin ce 9. Feurier 1650, ACM 1501, 10 (defend ourselves), 11 
(unremitting conduct); Autre Lettre dudit Sieur, dudit jour, 4 M.™ les Interessens 
(Nacquart to Syndics of the Compagnie des Indes Orientales, Fort Dauphin, 9 Feb- 
ruary 1650), ACM 1501, 15 (iron or fire); Maynard, Saint Vincent De Paul, II, 112 
(time division). 
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soldiers and settlers in Anosy. The Lazarist “school” at the fort was flush 
with them several years after the death of Nacquart, but while he lived 
few were to be had, and efforts to attract their services with gifts met 
swiftly with gubernatorial disapproval. Not long after Nacquart’s and 
Gondrée’s arrival, “the most knowledgeable of the ombiasa of this 
country” visited them and left his fifteen-year-old son for instruction. 
But the young man soon fled the fort, as did most adult captives, leaving 
his foreign instructors with neither student nor interpreter (nor subor- 
dinate labor, for that matter). Nacquart reported having married off the 
two Malagasy male youths returning with him from La Rochelle aboard 
the Saimt-Laurent to young women of the country hastily baptized for 
that purpose, but he writes little else about them. They were apparently 
ill-disposed to serve the Lazarists as translators. Perhaps the missionaries 
found them wanting for the task. Or were they afraid to linger at the fort 
for fear of being enslaved?’ 

The plan of interlingual communication Nacquart and Gondrée 
eventually settled on was to employ interpreters, known in the verna- 
cular as “trusted/prescient speakers” and “responders” (ompiuoulanh 
ompitochi and ompamalichi), from among the longest-residing French 
habitants of the colony. The Lazarists’ plan meant they would not 
deliver Christian teachings in their mother tongue and left their verna- 
cular message dependent on European colonists’ knowledge of the 
dialect of Anosy gained largely through cohabitation and conversation 
with “sleeping dictionaries,” local women whose intercourse with French 
men was of a dual sort. The two men who most frequently served 
Nacquart and Gondrée as translators were Claude Hatier and Francois 
Grandchamp, both Compagnie employees. Nacquart judged Grand- 
champ superior in knowledge and a teacher well adapted to explaining 
religion and its many mysteries. Neither interpreter was likely to have 
lived in Anosy for more than five years when the missionaries arrived in 
late 1648. And they were not always available for service. Compagnie 
business, including withholding by the envious yet capable Governor 


27 Youthful prisoners of war are mentioned in Lettre de Monsieur Nacquart Prestre de la 
Mission 4 Mr. Sup. General, Monsieur Vincent, Au Fort Dauphin ce 9. Feurier 1650, 
ACM 1501, 8; Rennefort, Mémoires, 48; M. de V., Voyage de Madagascar, connu aussi 
sous le nom de I’Isle De S’ Laurent, ed. Carpeau du Saussay (A Paris: Chez Jean-Luc 
Nyon, Libraire au premier Pavillon des Quatre Nations, a Sainte Monique, 1722), 257— 
264. For the marriages see “Mémoire trouué parmy les papiers de Monsieur Nacquart 
apres sa mort contenant un journal succint des choses qui sont arriuées pour le Spirituel 
depuis le mois de Feburier 1650 en l’Habitation du Fort Dauphin a Madagascar,” c. 
May 1650, ACM 1501, 36; Lettre escritte de Madagascar le six de Feburier 1655 par 
Monsieur Mousnier Prestre de la Congregation de la Mission 4 Monsieur Vincent de 
Paul Supérieur Général de ladite Congregation, ACM 1501, 42. 
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Flacourt, sometimes kept Hatier and Grandchamp away from the priests 
for months at a time. During such intervals Nacquart and Gondrée 
confined their work to the fort and its immediate settlement, where their 
deficiency in the tongue of Anosy was unlikely to get them killed.?° 

The Lazarists also made use of their free time at the fort by com- 
municating with the negres de l’habitation (blacks of the settlement). 
Precisely how, and how well, this communication proceeded is unclear. 
Some Malagasy living at and near the fort had learned at least a modi- 
cum of French. The French-speaking interpreters of Anosy who 
sometimes arrived at Fort Dauphin to assist native visitors in their 
communications with Europeans had acquired their linguistic versatility 
somewhere. Nacquart employed translators at the fort when he could 
(some with lesser proficiency than Hatier and Grandchamp were avail- 
able), but when they could not be had he communicated with islanders 
himself. “They were surprised how I spoke to them in their language in 
so little time,” he boasted in a report to Vincent de Paul just over a year 
after his arrival. “However,” he admitted more realistically, “I but only 
stuttered what I had learned of the most necessary.” Nacquart must 
have been dissatisfied with his proficiency in the language, for he con- 
tinued to employ translators until his untimely death in late May 1650 
(Gondrée had expired only three months after arrival, in early 1649). 
The Lazarists much treasured their “prescient speakers.” Nacquart 
bequeathed the cash remaining at the settlement of his estate to his 
favorite interpreter, probably Grandchamp. Given their brief stay in 
southeast Madagascar — Nacquart had been resident a total of seventeen 
months at his death — neither priest acquired the Malagasy tongue 
beyond a rudimentary level. Their vernacular efforts rested on the labor 
of others.”° 


28 See especially Lettre de Monsieur Nacquart Prestre de la Mission 4 Mr. Sup. General, 
Monsieur Vincent, Au Fort Dauphin ce 9. Feurier 1650, ACM 1501, 10. French 
interpreters were also employed on Compagnie ships that traded about the coasts of the 
island: Francois Caron, Journal du voyage des grandes Indes: contenant tout ce qui s’y est 
fait & passé par l’Escadre de Sa Majesté, 2 vols. (Paris: Robert & Nicolas Pepie, 1698), I, 
65. The glosses for “interpréte” and “traducteur” are from Flacourt, Dictionnaire de la 
langve de Madagascar, 93, 163. Among the seventeenth-century meanings of mitochi in 
Anosy (or mitoky in modern standard Malagasy) were to trust, divine, consult. Choices 
concerning interlingual communication exercised by Lazarists were similar to those by 
French Jesuits in the Americas. See James Axtell, The Invasion Within: The Context of 
Cultures in Colonial North America (New York: Oxford University Press, 1985), 81-83 
(sleeping dictionaries). 

“Mémoire trouué parmy les papiers de Monsieur Nacquart,” 35 (Nacquart’s profi- 
ciency); Lettre escritte de Madagascar le six de Feburier 1655 par Monsieur Mousnier 
Prestre de la Congregation de la Mission 4 Monsieur Vincent de Paul Supérieur 
Général de ladite Congregation, ACM 1501, 39 (bequest). For French-speaking 
Malagasy see Rennefort, Mémoires, 39; Charles Nacquart, Une ancienne relation sur 
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Exchanges and impressions 


Nacquart and Gondrée took with great seriousness Vincent de Paul’s 
challenge to make the people of Anosy “understand the truths of our 
faith.” But explicating Catholic doctrine in the vernacular and learning 
the ways of Anosy’s “idolaters” and writers proved a challenging task. 
The missionaries’ French translators “could only find words to explain 
our belief with difficulty,” grumbled Nacquart about his mediated 
conversations with the people of Anasy, especially, he thought, “in a 
country where religion is not discussed in the least.” Whatever Nacquart 
may have meant by “religion” (or mafindili, “sacred customs/ways,” as 
Flacourt glossed the term in his dictionary) he was mistaken, for the 
people of Anosy were ever inquisitive about the Catholic teachings of the 
Jesuit and Lazarist priests who visited them, about God — who they 
seemed to know as Zahanhare — about the causes of events, and about 
health, among other things. In spite of their many complaints, Lazarists 
found the labor of evangelization easier than it might have been: 
islanders were eager to engage them in conversation.*° 

Catholic masses and rituals in the fort chapel frequently attracted 
a crowd of local visitors and passersby, some of whom came to gawk at 
a large clock Nacquart affixed to the outside of the structure. At the 
same time, many who had heard about Nacquart in the countryside 
sought him out in the more regimented environment of French 
Tolagnare. “We take advantage of these grandees’ curiosity,” Nacquart 
explained about the visits of Raondriana and ombiasa to Fort Dauphin, 


to attract them with the slaves and subjects who accompany them to come and 
see our chapel, and there, through an interpreter, we make them hear our belief, 
which all find beautiful to listen to and desire to learn. Others can be found at 
the great masses asking what they are about and why all respond at the same 
time by singing in unison after the priest has begun. We tell them that we all 
agree to ask God for our needs and to sing his praises. 


When Pere Mousnier arrived in Tolagnare after the death of Nacquart, 
he found that “the house of a native woman (une naigresse) had been 


Madagascar (1650) (Paris: H. Champion, 1897), 34. Historian Claude Allibert mis- 
takenly places Nacquart’s death in 1651, a year later, assuming the Lazarist missionary 
was more competent in the language than he actually was: Allibert, “Tradition et 
modernité,” 75-82. 

Lettre de M™ Nacquart, prestre de la mission, 4 M*™ Vincent, général de ladite mission, 
de Madagascar, du 5 Feu. 1650, ACM, Recueil 1501, 27 (find words); Flacourt, 
Dictionnaire de la langue de Madagascar, 1 (gloss for “religion”). Francois Cauche also 
reported conversations about religious matters with the people of Anosy, who engaged 
him readily: Cavche, “Relation dv voyage,” 119-120. 
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erected in front of the chapel and prevented passersby from observ- 
jng the prayers to God” offered inside. Agreeing with Mousnier that 
«Zahanhare is a great lord” the woman acquiesced in shifting her 
dwelling to another location, all for an “honest reimbursement.” Both 
hearing the Lazarists and beholding the many accoutrements of their 
“sacred ways” came eventually to impress the things of Catholic religion 
upon the minds of Anosy’s curious. Discoveries went in both directions.*! 
During their peregrinations into the countryside surrounding 
Tolaghare, missionaries favored visits to Drian-Ramaka and his associ- 
ates in neighboring settlements. Amid the cycling violence of Anosy, 
Drian-Ramaka and his subordinates, at least while they lived, were in a 
position to protect the roving Lazarists. Nacquart and Gondrée revisited 
Drian-Ramaka with frequency, conducting most of their evangelism 
beyond the fort at Fanjahira town and in adjacent settlements. The 
leading Raondriana in each of these villages were relatives of Drian- 
Ramaka, so it was along consanguineous networks of royal protection 
that Lazarists tended to travel. After one such visit to Drian-Ramaka 
about three months after arriving at Tolagnare, and complicated by 
fasting and mortifications of the flesh, Gondrée fell sick and died, leaving 
only Nacquart to labor at the fort and in the countryside of Anosy.*” 
The socially heterogeneous crowds that frequently gathered around 
the missionaries as they sought to evangelize nobles in the countryside 
away from Fort Dauphin suggest that many ordinary people and slaves, 
as well as their Raondriana lords and ombiasa diviner-healers, enjoyed 
conversations with the priests. The disapproval Nacquart and Gondrée 
often publicly expressed toward the ombiasa and their literate routines 
on these open occasions may have piqued the interest of an ailing 
public in war-torn Anosy keen on broadening the range of available 
therapeutic and protective opportunities. Civil conflict pushed at least 
some away from the ombiasa and their writings toward the verbal and 
visual pedagogy of the Catholic newcomers. At the same time, ombiasa 
diviner-healers were among the missionaries’ earliest and most frequent 
visitors at Tolagnare and in the countryside. Cleric and diviner kept 
their eyes fixed on each other. During one encounter, with slaves and 


31 Tettre de M™ Nacquart, prestre de la mission, 4 M™ Vincent, général de ladite mission, 
de Madagascar, du 5 Feu. 1650, ACM 1501, 28 (block quotation); Lettre Escritte de 
Madagascar le 10° Janvier 1656 4 Mons.’ Vincent de Paul Superieur General de la 
Congregation de la Mission par M." Bourdaise prestre de la mesme Congregation, 
ACM 1501, 58 (honest reimbursement). 

*» Lettre escritte de Madagascar le six de Feburier 1655 par Monsieur Mousnier Prestre 
de la Congregation de la Mission 4 Monsieur Vincent de Paul Supérieur Général de 
ladite Congregation, ACM 1501, 41 (Gondrée’s death). 
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retainers looking on and listening in, the peripatetic Nacquart and an 
itinerant ombiasa debated the respective contours of their sacred knowl- 
edge while examining images of the Virgin and Christ on the cross, for 
which the Lazarist order was then so well known in France. Ombiasa did 
not always take away the moral lessons Lazarists hoped to impart with 
the pictures, however. “Seeing the images of the Holy virgin and of 
O[ur] S[aviour] crucified,” Nacquart reported of the visiting diviner- 
healer, 


he admired the cleverness (/’Artifice) of our Frenchmen, and approaching to 
touch it, he felt the holes in the hands and feet of O. S. and of the body he saw so 
well represented thinking it must be in relief, being unable to understand how 
it could be done in a two-dimensional painting on the canvas. But I told him it 
was not the intention of the French to demonstrate their industry, it was to 
represent for our eyes what our hearts must firmly believe. 


Technicians as well as theologians, ombiasa assessed French image- 
making competence while sometimes paying little heed to its explicated 
meanings.*? 

We also know more about what the people of Anosy thought about the 
Lazarists than what they believed about their own Zahanhare (God). In 
a country where collective gatherings for Friday prayer were within living 
memory, the residents of Anosy soon drew connections between the 
Catholic missionaries and their assemblies for prayer in the chapel at 
Fort Dauphin and local sacred practices distantly related to Islam. 
People in the environs of Tolagnare made sense of the Lazarists by 
assimilating them to their own diviner-healers, who managed the arts of 
literacy as part of their professional repertoires, presided at ceremonies 
(particularly at the sacrifice of cattle), and dispensed healing services 
and protective charms. These remedies often contained snippets of text 
written on locally manufactured paper prepared by the ombiasa and 
were a favorite subject of discussion for Catholics. “The blacks (négres) 
believe in them as we do the Gospel,” explained Governor Flacourt of 
the textual charms. Like the ombiasa of Anosy, the priests kept holy 
books, presided over collective rituals, were often called to the sickbed, 
and tended to ask nosy questions of islanders about their health and 
well-being. It is not surprising, then, that missionaries were commonly 
known to the people of Anosy as “ombiasa of the foreigners.” European 
clerics were well aware of the parallel people drew between them and 
the diviner-healers of Anosy. They frequently played on the parallel to 


33 «Mémoire trouué parmy les papiers de Monsieur Nacquart,” 35. 
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open up conversations. “There are Ombiasses” in the country, explained 
Nacquatt. 


This word signifies writers, and they are called this because they know how to 
read and write in Arabic [script]; they are respected as priests are among us. They 
are the masters of the ceremonies, customs, and superstitions of the country. 
The people fear them for their writing and their books, in which there is neither 
much reason nor doctrine, but only here and there a God is Great, and some- 
thing of the Koran (Palcoran), which they call a la fourcan: the remaining con- 
tents of these books are but poorly drawn images that these writers think proper 
to heal the sick, divine future things, and find objects that are lost.** 


Images and writing on paper were common to the rhetorical strate- 
gies and sacred knowledges of both ombiasa and priest. The analogies 
between the two types of practitioner-intellectual and their methods 
were far more than superficial. While persons of great curiosity for 
Lazarists, the ombiasa soon appeared to them as opponents and (hence) 
charlatans. While thinking of themselves as the antithesis of ombiasa, 
the Lazarists also argued that they were more suitable substitutes. By his 
own account, Nacquart shaped the tenor of his evangelistic mission to 
expectations about the activities of an ombiasa. If they ever attempted to 
escape the analogy, the priests, by their messages and practices, mostly 
reinforced it. We know that “ombiassa” was one of the vernacular terms 
even Lazarists employed to gloss “priest,” for instance.*° 

Often encircled by socially heterogeneous crowds of listeners, clerics 
and ombiasa occasionally debated the attributes of God offered in their 
respective sacred writings. Such theological conversations proved par- 
ticularly useful to the Lazarists in offering “comparisons and ways of 
speaking of this country,” translations into Malagasy of key Catholic 


34 Lettre de M™ Nacquart, prestre de la mission, 4 M™ Vincent, général de ladite mission, 

de Madagascar, du 5 Feu. 1650, ACM 1501, 23 (block quotation, emphasis added); 
Lettre de Monsieur Nacquart Prestre de la Mission 4 Mr. Sup. General, Monsieur 
Vincent, Au Fort Dauphin ce 9. Feurier 1650, ACM 1501; Flacourt, Histoire de la 
grande isle Madagascar (1661), 75-76 (blacks believe in them), 171-172 (ombiasa 
activities). Missionaries as “ombiasy of the foreigners” is testified in Lettre de M™ 
Nacquart, prestre de la mission, 4 M™ Vincent, général de ladite mission, de Mada- 
gascar, du 5 Feu. 1650, ACM 1501, 24; Nacquart, Ancienne relation, 38. Interlocutors 
informed Father Nacquart that Friday gatherings had been recently discontinued 
because of war in the land, possibly on account of the danger that such assemblies could 
become targets for slave raiding. Nacquart reported that when European vessels were in 
Tolagnare harbor, he was unable to persuade “négres” to assemble for instruction at the 
fort: “Mémoire trouué parmy les papiers de Monsieur Nacquart,” 35. 
Etienne de Flacourt, Petit catéchisme avec les prieres dv matin et dv soir, que les mis- 
stonnaires font & enseignent aux néophytes & cathecumenes de l’isle de Madagascar, le tout en 
francois & en cette langue, coutenant treute instructions (A Paris: Chez Georges Iosse rué 
Saint Iacques, a la Couronne d’Espines, 1657), 13. Another gloss for “prestre” in the 
catechism is catibou, which derived from the soratse and, through them, the Qur’an. 
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concepts. The priests soon adopted terms like Zahanhare (God) and 
Raissa (Jesus) in their vernacular conversations, for example, words they 
first encountered on the lips of conversational partners and in the 
writings of the ombiasa. In and around the Fort Dauphin chapel, where 
Nacquart regularly performed mass and Catholic rituals, the Lazarist 
most controlled the words he said and the things he did. Peregrinations 
in the countryside, on the other hand, often put Nacquart up against 
an inquisitive, interjecting, and sometimes irreverent public. The two 
primary venues of vernacular ecclesiastic speech — the fort and the 
countryside — enjoyed a dynamic relationship with each other in these 
intellectual exchanges. Nacquart brought people into his fort chapel at 
Tolagnare by first enticing them during country travels with his words 
and his images of Jesus and the Virgin. And it was in the market-like 
contexts of open-air debate in the countryside, where exchange was 
most fluid and subject to the interests and interjections of the crowd, 
that Lazarists and their translators experimented with new forms of 
vernacular sacred language or stumbled upon fresh equivalencies 
between Catholic doctrine and indigenous practice that they then put 
to use in the more sober confines of the fort chapel. Whether priest or 
ombiasa, healers ventured out from zones of linguistic comfort and 
expertise to entice potential clients and to meet with each other. The 
results were often unanticipated, and a product of the moment.”° 

While conversing one day about God in the Anosy countryside with 
a Raondriana named Ramanore, for instance, Nacquart was abruptly 
interrupted by the man’s wife: 


Listening to my explanation of God’s commandments, Ramanore’s wife said 
that they had recourse (recours) to God, and particularly when planting or har- 
vesting their rice, raising their eyes to the Heavens, they said to God it is you 
who gives to those who are in need, such as the French who pass by my place 
and the poor slaves. 


Ramanore’s wife had become drawn into the unfolding dialogue 
between her husband and Nacquart, and craved to inform Nacquart that 
the people of Anosy already knew God and frequently thanked the deity 
for providing for the needy, such as local slaves and the often starving 
Frenchmen from the fort at Tolagnare who begged food of Anosy’s 
people. One senses in this intervention not only the unnamed wife’s 
connection to the main line of discussion about God and his com- 
mandments, but also a desire to turn it to practical effect and to score an 


3© Lettre de M™ Nacquart, prestre de la mission, 4 M™ Vincent, général de ladite mission, 
de Madagascar, du 5 Feu. 1650, ACM 1501, 28 (debating God’s attributes); Renne- 
fort, Mémoires, 228 (ways of speaking). 
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altogether different point: how the people of Anosy already had knowl- 
edge of a God who could also assist hungry and sick Frenchmen. This 
was a message rather pregnant in meaning — and irony. It flipped priests’ 
notions of evangelizer and evangelized by suggesting that the God of 
Anosy, Zahanhare, was merciful also to the French, who should learn 
about him from the people of Anosy. The woman’s earnest commentary 
seemed designed to shake the confidence with which Nacquart peddled 
his own Dieu to the “needy” people of Anosy. 

The priest, she suggested by this plea for intellectual reciprocity, 
should submit himself to the apprenticeship of Anosy’s sacred knowl- 
edge. Nacquart was unmoved by this plea, at least as he reported it. But 
in conversing with the people of Anosy he was in effect submitting 
himself to an intellectual apprenticeship. “All the listeners were delighted 
about the things I told them,” he concluded of the conversation with 
Ramanore and his wife, glossing over his own learning experiences. 


They said that these things [Nacquart’s explanations] were worth more than 
gold and silver that could be stolen from someone as they slept, but this, who can 
take this from us, it being always in our hearts after waking? I understood from 
this speech that the Holy Spirit had not yet fully descended upon them but 
that it had nevertheless appeared by the enlightenment it was bringing to their 
souls.” 


Moments of unexpected intervention like the interjection of Rama- 
nore’s wife enabled Nacquart and his contemporaries to see the “marks 
of God” in the people of Anosy, to assimilate the practices and philo- 
sophies of Anosy to Christianity, and thereby to domesticate the foreign. 
The people of Anosy were engaged in a similar enterprise from their 
own side. The mischievous interjection by Ramanore’s wife supplied 
Nacquart with a confirmation that his vernacular vocabulary, his choice 
of the word Zahanhare with which to gloss God, was suitable. What for 
one woman of Anosy was an opportunity to tease (even needle) Nac- 
quart proved also an engagement with the cleric’s disquisition, impli- 
cating Anosy’s people in making and confirming a vernacular Christian 
vocabulary. Nacquart may have initially abdicated the meanings of his 
Dieu to those of Anosy’s Zahanhare, but by engaging the missionary in 
earnest conversation, Ramanore’s wife was also shifting her under- 
standing of Zahanhare and participating in the making of a fresh 
meaning for the term. Translations on the fly like this and the semantic 
shifts that inevitably accompanied them were an integral part of fleshing 


37 Lettre de M™ Nacquart, prestre de la mission, a M™ Vincent, général de ladite mission, 
de Madagascar, du 5 Feu. 1650, ACM 1501, 29-30 (quotations in this and previous 
paragraph). 
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out the things of religion in seventeenth-century Anosy. It was a project 
in which many shared. 


Diviners’ repertoires 


While Nacquart struggled to translate his Catholic doctrines into the 
intellectual landscape of Anosy and to demonstrate what he felt were the 
“fatuous” proceedings of the ombiasa, he actually developed Christian 
theories of healing and well-being paralleling those of the diviner-healers 
of southeast Madagascar. There was nothing in the instructions Vincent 
de Paul issued to Nacquart, or in Nacquart’s early communications with 
Paris, to suggest the Lazarists had intended their evangelism to take the 
form of a healing mission. Rather, the equivalence people of Anosy drew 
between European missionaries and the ombiasa probably led them to 
seek healing services from the Christians and to read Catholic activities, 
especially baptism, within the framework of a concern for physical well- 
being. Disease and death were preoccupations of both the people of 
Anosy and the French colonists in those insecure times when sickness 
and violence visited households without apparent discrimination. In the 
tongue of seventeenth-century Anosy, “happiness” and “healing” were 
both designated by a single term: finaretse. Whether they knew it or not 
(and they probably did), by demonstrating concern for health and 
healing, Lazarists in Anosy were in the business of advancing happiness. 
The important point is that the activities and meanings of the Lazarist 
mission were being shaped by the people of Anosy, by their language, 
and by the difficult circumstances of the times.?° 

The healing-happiness potential that Anosy’s people found in the 
Lazarist mission is richly illustrated in Nacquart’s lengthy discussion 
with Ramanore, “after the Whites one of the most wealthy and important 
persons of the country.” Along with many other individuals of note, 
Ramanore had previously visited the missionaries at Tolagnare and 
briefly attended religious instruction offered at the fort. He had done 
so, it appears, to seek relief from an ailment. “After having tried all the 
superstitions of the Ombiasses to no effect,” reported Nacquart, 
Ramanore 


requested me to come to him and obtain from God his health. Having explained 
that God often allows illnesses of our bodies for the salvation of our souls and 
that God was all powerful to heal sickness if Ramanore abandoned the super- 
stition of the country and wanted to serve God as we did, he requested to be 
instructed. I had the people of the village assembled to come and listen. I told 


38 Blacourt, Dictionnaire de la langve de Madagascar, 45, 86 (glosses for finaretse). 
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them through the interpreter I had brought with me the most substantial things 
of the faith and most necessary for salvation. After having listened to all of it, the 
sufferer said that his heart was relieved and he believed all that he had just heard; 
and that he had much compassion for the son of God who died for us and that he 
would thank him and would not forget; he asked if Jesus Christ was powerful 
enough to restore his health; yes, I said, if you believe with all your heart and if 
your soul is lanced of all your sins by Holy Baptism. Ramanore had water 
prought and pressed me to baptize him. But fearing what would happen after- 
ward, that he would no longer seek physical or spiritual health; I delayed it, 
telling him that he would have to prove if his wish to serve God was true and if 
it would still appear so if he received the health that I hoped Our Lord would 
give him, he requested to be instructed along with all his family. 


This “dramatically retold dialogue,” to borrow the words of John and 
Jean Comaroff, between Ramanore and Nacquart encapsulates many 
preoccupations of the Lazarist mission to Anosy. Questions of health, 
healing, and happiness suffused conversation between foreigners and 
natives in those hard times and came to structure the Lazarists’ evan- 
gelistic strategy. The sacrament of baptism had long marked the entry of 
persons into Catholicism. Fortuitously for the Lazarists, baptism seemed 
also to attract the people of Anosy with hope for healing of their ills, 
boding well for the success of their mission. By the time Nacquart 
conversed with Ramanore in the presence of a curious crowd, the 
practice of baptism had become known about the land. Nacquart does 
not inform us here or elsewhere precisely what illness Ramanore com- 
plained of. But guided by a practical method for seeking health, 
Ramanore had first sought the services of an ombiasa. He apparently 
harbored little inherent faith in divining techniques, however, for when 
they failed he sought out Nacquart’s healing Catholicism instead. The 
disjunction between Ramanore’s practical search for a cure and Nac- 
quart’s theory of divine healing — that “Jesus Christ was powerful enough 
to restore his health” as the Lazarist put it, “if you believe with all your 
heart and if your soul is lanced of all your sins by Holy Baptism” — lay at 
the heart of the drama. Ramanore’s answer that “he believed all that he 
had just heard” sounded shallow and premature to Nacquart, who 
judged such professions of faith on the fly rather less weighty than those 
following upon a more lengthy period of ecclesiastic apprenticeship. The 
wealthy man and his family would have to submit themselves to training 
in a broader theory of healing, to instruction in Catholic doctrine, before 
receiving adult baptism.*? 


°° John L. Comaroff and Jean Comaroff, Of Revelation and Revolution, Volume Two: The 
Dialectics of Modernity on a South African Frontier (University of Chicago Press, 1997), 69. 
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Nacquart had been pressed by French colleagues, he later revealed, to 
baptize Ramanore. Bringing an influential man of Anosy into the Cath- 
olic fold might have expeditiously broadcast the missionary’s healing 
powers about the land. But Nacquart had his principles. He explained: 


Not long afterward I learned of the [restored] health of this good man who never 
pressed me to instruct him as he had promised me, though he said that he still 
harbored the same interest. I believe that human respect and the fear of being 
poorly thought of by the big men he served made him hesitate [i.e. refuse 
instruction at the fort]. He lives morally well, and I have since baptized two of 
his children. Some told me afterward that I should have baptized him and that 
his health would have given credibility to Baptism, but I believed that he would 
do better seeking after it in good health. 


In his reluctance to baptize Ramanore, Nacquart seemed vindicated by 
time. Yet his visit to the ailing Raondriana appeared in itself to have 
brought the man health. Wherever he went (at least by his own account), 
Nacquart and his healing strategies effected salutary results. This pur- 
ported success, it seems, was not lost on the people of Anosy.*° 

It is sometimes assumed that when persons like Ramanore turned to 
foreign missionaries for therapeutic advice they did so in rejection of 
local healing concepts. Nacquart may have been the wiser in his reti- 
cence to baptize Ramanore. He recognized the disconnect between 
Ramanore’s practical search for a cure and Catholic faith in the healing 
and cleansing power of Jesus Christ, which is a belief rather than a 
technique. It is likely in this predicament of practicality and theory that 
both Nacquart and the ombiasa of Anosy found themselves in the same 
vexing position: they faced sick clients who readily moved on to thera- 
peutic alternatives when those offered by one practitioner proved less 
than efficacious. In a socially stratified, even racialized, society, sufferers 
were far less interested in theory and theology than in results. 

And when it came to the healing powers of baptism, Nacquart pre- 
ferred children. The first baptism he performed took place at the fort 
chapel for a boy who received the name Pierre, “the first rock (pierre) of 
our spiritual Church.” Before long, the Lazarist missionary took the 
sacrament to the countryside. There, the afflictions of the people were 
great and the audiences attentive. Take, for example, the consecration of 
Drian-Ramaka’s daughter’s son at Fanjahira town. During one of his 
many calls upon Drian-Ramaka, Nacquart was confronted with the 
ailing boy’s father, “a great Raondriana” who apprised Nacquart of the 


4° For Nacquart’s conversation with Ramanore and his wife, and the quotations in the 
preceding paragraphs, see Lettre de M™ Nacquart, prestre de la mission, a M” Vincent, 
général de ladite mission, de Madagascar, du 5 Feu. 1650, ACM 1501, 29-30. 
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illness (which remains unspecified) and requested that the priest pray 
publicly for the youth. The boy’s father had learned that Ramanore had 
improved in health after the itinerant Lazarist’s visit to his home. He 
desired an equivalent cure for his son. “What prayer would you like me 
to say,” asked Nacquart of the father, “and do you think that God can 
cure him without the olys [charms, often written] of this country?” “Do 
what you would like,” the man responded, “provided that my son get 
well.” Nacquart sought participatory faith from the boy’s father, and 
a rejection of the ombiasa’s charms, requesting of him what prayers 
he desired to be said over his son. The man, on the other hand, treated 
Nacquart as a professional dispensing healing services, the nature of 
which he did not understand — “do what you would like” — but was 
willing to accept “provided that my son get well.”*! 

Nacquart called for Drian-Ramaka and the boy’s mother to bring 
the youth forward. “I told them through the interpreter that the boy, 
when baptized, was obliged to live as a Christian.” To this the assembled 
family readily promised. (Precisely what the Christian life entailed the 
evangelist does not elaborate.) Nacquart baptized the boy with the 
Portuguese name Dom Jeronime “in front of the ten Frenchmen and 
the Raondriana who were present.” Very soon afterwards, the child was 
restored to health. When none of the many ill children Nacquart sub- 
sequently baptized during his rural tours expired after receiving the 
sacrament, “no one was loath to present their children” for it. Many 
baptisms ensued. The novel healing success of baptism encouraged both 
priest and people. But as the youthful baptisms accelerated, it seems, 
Nacquart abandoned his theology of salvation for the pragmatic outlook 
of healing baptism espoused by the people of Anosy. For if the expres- 
sions of faith proffered by adults could not be accepted in exchange for 
baptism, how was it possible for children to live the required Catholic 
life under the supervision of unbaptized parents who were themselves 
only vaguely familiar with the doctrines of the Church?*” 

Nacquart remained reticent about adult baptism while continuing to 
administer the sacrament to children. But in December 1649 he began 
to change his principle for the pragmatic considerations of southeast 
Madagascar. Perhaps he sensed the inevitable shortness of his life. 
“T indicated in the instruction of the blacks of the settlement [adult 
students and their families under instruction at the fort] that if someone 
among them became sick and in danger of death and they would like to 
become Christians, and even if one of their relatives from around here 
was in this condition, that I would go and baptize them.” In broadening 


31 Ibid., 25 (Pierre). ** The baptism is recounted in ibid., 36-37. 
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the generational and social scope of baptism, Nacquart confirmed its 
association with illness, as impressed on him by his Malagasy inter- 
locutors. Through baptism-as-therapy and instruction at the fort, Laz- 
arists offered services analogous to those provided by the ombiasa — only 
with a new twist: blessing by water together with a unique theology of 
belief. By mid-1649 some one hundred individuals, including men, 
women, and children were attending instruction at the fort. This was 
spectacular success for less than a year’s work and it was dependent on 
Nacquart adjusting the Christian precepts with which he had arrived for 
the intellectual and practical realities of life in Anosy. 

Late in the same year, Nacquart learned that people about the fort 
were talking among themselves about how “the ombiasa would not 
come to visit them or instruct them as I was doing.” Nacquart’s work 
was having its impact, and he was carving out a local clientele dedicated 
to his unique method of ongoing interaction, conversation, and healing. 
The novelty of prolonged conversations during periods of instruction 
and Nacquart’s willingness to mingle on a regular basis with the people 
seeking his services made a distinct impression on the people of Anosy. 
And perhaps hearts were turning to Zahanhare in new ways. Women 
in particular came to Nacquart, for the ombiasa refused to teach them 
to pray to God, while the foreign cleric gladly obliged. 

The dual enterprises of teaching at Fort Dauphin and baptisms in the 
countryside occupied Nacquart for most of 1649. During his seventeen 
months of residence in Anosy, the missionary priest baptized seventy- 
seven islanders, most of them children. In early May 1650, just before 
falling sick with the illness that claimed his life, Nacquart sallied into the 
countryside where he baptized nineteen children and “an old man of 
sixty years who was lord of a village, extremely sick before having been 
instructed.” The “old man” may well have been Ramanore, once denied 
the sacrament but offered it after a suitable period of instruction. In 
any case, if recurrent instruction was for adults, baptism was largely 
for children. More than three thousand of Anosy’s people received 
healing through baptism by 1668. Telling of the pragmatic nature of 
“conversion,” however, scarcely twenty of these regularly attended mass 
at the fort. By the time they abandoned Tolagiare in 1674, Lazarists 
had baptized several thousand people in southeast Madagascar. Many 
of these christenings were likely the work of Pére Roguet between 1667 
and 1674, but the archive unfortunately tells us little about them. What 
endures are words set to paper.*? 


43 T ettre escritte de Madagascar le six de Feburier 1655 par Monsieur Mousnier Prestre 
de la Congregation de la Mission 4 Monsieur Vincent de Paul Supérieur Général de 
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Interplay of tongue and manuscript 


Both the ombiasa diviner-healers of Anosy and Lazarist parvenus were 
literate in their respective writing systems. Both composed and mobi- 
lized sacred texts in their healing repertoires. Yet the way in which 
Catholic priests spoke out against the ombiasa’s literacy is remarkable. 
Colonial rhetoric against Anosy’s writing system and its association with 
diviners’ books and charms inscribed with vernacular messages in the 
Arabic alphabet was often harsh. In part the Christians’ adversarial 
discourse derived from a nagging suspicion that the ombiasa’s writings 
were works of the devil. But it also stemmed from a periodic and 
unnerving deployment of diviners’ vernacular texts against the chroni- 
cally hungry foreign colonists, including the clerics. During times of war, 
enemies of the French “sent from night to night a thousand papers and 
other things covered with writing, sometimes wooden coffins, canoes, 
oars, unbaked clay pots, eggs, all covered with these magic characters.” 
More menacingly, “they even wrote with gun powder wetted with urine, 
believing that this would augment the power of their charms.” Literacy 
had become a potent weapon of the settlement’s foes. Ombiasa also 
frequently offered remedies to their clients consisting of water used to 
wash sacred writings from paper. Clerical oratory against the ombiasa 
and their fearsome texts came to define French Christianity as a public, 
verbal cult while conversely associating the ideas and practices of 
Anosy’s diviner-healers with writings, books, and private consultations. 
This was a curious intellectual alignment of divergent pedagogical 
methods. We typically assume it was Europeans who embraced and 
propagated literacy in the African colonies.** 


ladite Congregation, ACM 1501, 39 (old man). A Marian cult seems to have developed 
with some rapidity among Anosy’s women: Flacourt, Histoire de la grande isle (1661), 
59. For the number of baptisms see Lettre escritte de Madagascar le six de Feburier 
1655 par Monsieur Mousnier Prestre de la Congregation de la Mission 4 Monsieur 
Vincent de Paul Supérieur Général de ladite Congregation, ACM 1501, 39. See also 
Froidevaux, Lazaristes a Madagascar, 114 n. 1. Mousnier based his figures on the liure 
des Baptesmes left by Nacquart and which came into his possession. Etienne de Fla- 
court’s claim in the front matter to his catechism of 1657 that Nacquart had “baptized 
more than 400 persons of all sexes and ages” was grossly exaggerated: Flacourt, “A 
Monsievr Vincent de Paul Superieur General de la Congregation de la Mission,” in 
Petit catéchisme, 3. The figure for baptisms by 1668 is from Gabriel Dellon, Relation d’un 
voyage des Indes orientales, dedié a Monseigneur l’Evéque de Meaux, 2 vols. (A Paris: Chez 
Claude Barbin, au Palais, sur le Perron de la sainte Chapelle, 1685), I, 46. 

Flacourt, Histoire de la grande isle (1661), 95, 172, 189 (characterization of priestly and 
ombiasa cults), 331 (quotation). When having received the political submission of most 
of Anosy in 1652, Flacourt was asked for charms to make the rain fall, he told those 
requesting writings of him to pray to God instead. [bid., 334-335. 
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Lazarists never circulated a competing vernacular literature for 
instructing their neophytes or confronting rival ombiasa. Nor did they 
offer direct access to scriptures and written explications of Catholic 
doctrine. Providing clients easy access to the technology of writing 
and reading in Latin characters would likely have raised the ire of both 
Raondriana and ombiasa, who sought to monopolize literacy among 
the people of Anosy and on whose alliance the French colony sorely — 
and very ironically — depended for security. There were pragmatic rea- 
sons for delivering Christian instruction only in verbal form. 

The low profile of literacy within the Catholic mission of Anosy 
stemmed also from the Lazarists’ stunning mortality. Few clerics lived 
long enough to master the tongue of southeast Madagascar or learned 
to write it well with the Roman alphabet. The absence of vernacular 
literacy in the curriculum of religious instruction delivered by Lazarists 
at the Tolagnare fort was confirmed by Nacquart a few short months 
before his death. He desired an additional missionary, he wrote, to be 
sent from Paris to teach the children under his care to read and write 
their mother tongue in Roman characters. There is little evidence that 
missionaries following Nacquart to Tolagnare ever achieved this stated 
aspiration, though they too studied Malagasy during the sea voyage to 
Anosy. If the missionaries harbored plans for literacy instruction, they 
were unsuccessful in implementing them.*” 

For the Lazarists, as for the ombiasa, literacy was largely a clerical 
technology reserved for the masters of ceremonies. But there were sig- 
nificant differences in the integration of reading and writing within 
the respective routines of cleric and diviner, as we have seen. While 
assimilated by their listeners to the ombiasa of Anosy, Catholic priests 
were differentiated by the systematic and repeated delivery of teachings 
in verbal form while standing as opposed to the ombiasa’s more 
“scientific” consultation of soratse and literary charms, conducted while 
sitting. This distinction between ombiasa and priest, often hammered 
home by the missionaries themselves, took root among the people of 
Anosy after a time of observation. Following one conversation in which 
Nacquart warned an inquisitive audience against the juggleries of the 
ombiasa, his interlocutors replied: “It is true, these [ombiasa] are 


45 Lettre de Monsieur Nacquart Prestre de la Mission 4 Mr. Sup. General, Monsieur 
Vincent, Au Fort Dauphin ce 9. Feurier 1650, ACM 1501, 9 (Nacquart’s plans); 
Vincent Huyghues-Belrose, “De I’ancien et du nouveau sur Etienne de Flacourt,” 
Etudes Océan Indien 23-24 (1997), 35 (language study). We know little about reading 
and writing during Pére Roguet’s lengthy tenure at Tolagnare in the twilight years of the 
colony. 
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charlatans (trompeurs), and you, you only teach us.” The precise words 
Nacquart employed in reporting this sentence uttered by his audience 
merit scrutiny: “ ‘Tl est vrai, disoient-ils, ce sont des trompeurs, et toy, tu 
nous enseignes avaux,’ c’est a dire gratis.” Nacquart may have erred in 
translating the Malagasy word avaux reportedly used by his respondents 
as “gratis” because the meanings of vau and avaux in modern standard 
Malagasy as well as in the tongue of Anosy at the time of Flacourt 
were seulement and nouveau (just, only, new) suggesting that Nacquart’s 
instruction, in contrast to that of the ombiasa, was without recourse to 
writings and books — it came “only, just” as verbal instruction, or per- 
haps as a “new” species of sacred pedagogy. And if ombiasa aligned their 
authority and healing arts with individual consultations with paying 
clients in which they read from their books and produced charms from 
written texts, French missionaries founded theirs, as Catholic mission- 
aries tended to do, on the spoken word, on collective public gatherings, 
on preaching, on verbal catechetical instruction, and on baptism by 
water witnessed by kin and onlookers.*° 

Nacquart’s mission, in other words, was largely a standing, oral one. 
Despite the publication of a Malagasy vernacular Petit catéchisme in 1657 
for which the Lazarists are frequently credited (and about which more 
below), literacy was in fact incidental to their work in Anosy. In their 
many meetings with ombiasa and perusal of soratse, the Lazarists never 
report having brandished their bible, catechism, or other sacred writings 
in return. The missionaries brought few books with them to Madagas- 
car. Following the philosophy of their leader, Vincent de Paul, they 
believed that when it came to evangelism, “the best will be prayer.” “We 
are sending you also a completed chapel [the items required for mass],” 
wrote Vincent de Paul before Gondrée and Nacquart departed for 
Madagascar, “two Roman rituals, two small Bibles, two councils of 
Trent, two Binsfelds [a work of pastoral theology], and some images of 
all our mysteries which serve marvelously to help these good people 
understand what we want to teach them and which are pleasing to view.” 
Only the priests were to have books, one each of the four or five most 
essential. It was the sacred images of Christ and the Virgin for which 
Lazarists were so well known in France that evangelists exposed for their 


4° The equivalence between “seulement” and “auau [avau]” as well as between “New 
Testament” and “vau fissahada” is made in Flacourt, Petit catéchisme, 2, 24, 29, 26. 
“Seulement” is also glossed “auau” in Flacourt, Dictionnaire de la langue de Madagascar, 
149. Not all charms incorporated writing, and the writing practices of ombiasa were 
more expansive than the production of oly. See Flacourt, Histoire de la grande isle 
(1661), 189-193; V., Voyage de Madagascar, 258-259. 
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interlocutors in Anosy, not bibles, catechisms, tracts, or other written 
texts.*” 

That vernacular literacy figured little in Lazarists’ interactions with 
the inquisitive people of southeast Madagascar does not mean that 
French clerics were uninterested in it. Far from it. New missionaries 
studied Malagasy vocabularies before departing France and aboard 
ship. Nacquart nourished, as we have learned, unfulfilled plans to teach 
his students to read and write in their own language. And the priests, 
along with Governor Flacourt, embraced several opportunities to 
examine diviners’ books of soratse. Volumes in the possession of Andian 
Maudoubou, Drian-Ramaka’s older brother and “the biggest maker of 
oly and superstitions in all the country, because he is an ombiasa,” 
offered such an opportunity. The literary works seemed dangerously 
mysterious to Nacquart. He described them as “all enveloped in smoke.” 
The cleric provoked an immediate reaction when he attempted to touch 
them without first performing a necessary ritual ablution. Andian 
Maudoubou explained the writing and figures Nacquart found in the 
works as the priest leafed through them with newly cleansed hands. But 
the missionary could not find “much reason in these books.” “I had him 
told that he must leave all these frauds (supercheries) with which he 
abused the simple,” continued Nacquart, “because it is to him that 
people attribute the power to bring or send away the locusts” that fre- 
quently devoured crops in the field. The Lazarist even contemplated 
learning to read the Arabic-script writing of Anosy that he might in 
future circulate Catholic doctrines in that alphabet. “I am going to try to 
learn to read and write by the means of an Ombiasse who will teach 
me so I can understand what they have in their books and write some 
kind of [Catholic] instruction for them,” he explained to his superiors 
in France, “but I don’t know if I will succeed.” He never did. Nacquart 
died shortly after scribbling out these dreams. When it came to colonial 
evangelization, intent and practice seldom coincided.*® 

If he did not present texts and alphabets to neophytes under his 
instruction, Nacquart employed vernacular manuscripts in Roman 


47 Coppie de la Lettre de Monsieur Vincent, laquelle il escrit 4 Monsieur Nacquart Prestre 
de la Mission de l’Isle de Madagascar, ou St. Laurens aux Indes, ou La Prouidence 
Pappeloit silon son desir, & que M. V. luy annonce, de Paris ce 22 Mars 1648, ACM 
1501, 2 (both quotations). Departing for Madagascar in 1655, Lazarists Dufour, 
Belleville, and Prevost had a significant quantity of books in both French and Latin on 
board ship with them. None of the men lived long: “Inuentaire faict a Nantes au bord 
du Nauire le 22° Octobre 1655 au depart de Messieurs du Four et Belleville et Pre- 
uost,” ACM 1501, 15r—15v. 

Lettre de Monsieur Nacquart Prestre de la Mission 4 Mr. Sup. General, Monsieur 
Vincent, Au Fort Dauphin ce 9. Feurier 1650, ACM 1501, 10. 
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character as personal mnemonic devices, aides mémoires, to vernacular 
yerbal instruction he offered in the countryside and at the fort. “After 
much difficulty of one kind and another to find the words to express 
religion in a country without religion,” Nacquart reported to Vincent 
de Paul in early 1650, “God in his mercy helped us to complete and put 
to writing the most necessary so we can spread instruction and exhor- 
tations at our leisure.” These “most necessary” things were probably the 
rudiments of a manuscript catechism. Memorized or glanced at by 
clerics during their encounters with the people of Anosy, the vernacular 
Janguage of the manuscripts would allow missionaries to impart their 
doctrines “at our leisure” — without the aid of accompanying and 
sometimes truculent translators. Vernacular literacy was a practical tool 
to aid stuttering clerics in verbal indoctrination. The manuscript aide 
mémoires were the basis for catechetical instruction offered at the fort by 
early 1650. “Bit by bit I assembled the blacks for catechism on Sunday, 
who arrived in large number,” explained Nacquart. “At the end of the 
instruction and after having questioned them we finish with the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Avé Maria, and the creed, with the commandments of God 
in the tongue of the country, such that I only said the first word of an 
[illegible] and they finished the rest by themselves.” Did Nacquart 
memorize his vernacular doctrines in the quiet of his quarters, while 
sitting, and with the aid of those manuscripts? Or did he clutch the 
written texts in his hand while standing before his students, reading 
from them as he taught? We do not know. What we do know is that 
Christian vernacular writings were meant to assist clerics rather than 
offered to neophytes for study. The Catholic book in seventeenth- 
century Anosy was written on public conversation, yet it was secretive.*° 


Conversation and the catechism 


The use of catechisms in the Catholic Church emerged in response to 
the circulation of Reformation texts in the early sixteenth century. The 
Council of Trent (1563) required bishops to ensure that children in 
each parish uniformly acquired the basics of the faith and their religious 
obligations in their mother tongues “at least every Sunday and feast 
day.” While urging uniformity, Rome left to diocesan bishops the choice 
of catechism and of tongue. As a guide, however, the Church produced 
the Latin-language Roman Catechism (1566), upon which most vernacular 


*° Lettre de M™ Nacquart, prestre de la mission, 4 M™ Vincent, général de ladite mission, 
de Madagascar, du 5 Feu. 1650, ACM 1501, 30 (in his mercy); “Mémoire trouué 
parmy les papiers de Monsieur Nacquart,” 35 (end of the instruction). 
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variations were subsequently based. Catholic catechisms composed in 
vernaculars (such as regional French and Occitan dialects, or Breton, 
Basque, Catalan, and German) and aimed at the provincial populations 
of France were an important instrument of Christian missionary activity 
in the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Indeed, the vernacular 
and literary activities of clergy during the ancien régime lent critical 
support to France’s many regional languages and forms of speech, which 
were rolled back only during the nineteenth century beginning with 
the Revolution (the exception being German in Alsace and Lorraine). 
Catholic authorities in France progressively tightened regulation over 
catechetical texts during the seventeenth century, yet many dialectal and 
thematic variants of essential doctrines continued to flourish, including 
Vincent de Paul’s catechism in Parisian French fashioned for children. 
The Petit catéchisme that Governor Flacourt published in Paris in 1657 
was similar in form and structure to de Paul’s version for children 
employed in France. In its translation into the tongue of Anosy, it also 
mirrored vernacular catechetical translations then proliferating in France 
itself.°° 

For a long time, historians considered the catechism and the trans- 
lating dictionary Flacourt published a year later, in 1658, to be mostly 
the work of Lazarist missionaries at Tolagnare, especially Nacquart. 
Linguist Noél Gueunier argues in a recent publication that the work of 
composition was coordinated, if not conducted, by Governor Flacourt, 
not the Lazarists. Historian Claude Allibert has also pointed out that the 
works were published in Paris before any missionaries following Nac- 
quart to Tolagnare could have contributed to them. The manuscripts 
were probably complete by the time Pére Mousnier arrived at Fort 
Dauphin in August 1654, more than four years after Nacquart’s death 
and just months before Governor Flacourt departed for France with the 
texts in February 1655. While a chronically frosty relationship between 
cleric and governor suggests Nacquart did not collaborate with Flacourt 
in any formal sense, the work of composing the catechism was likely the 


5° The catechism and dictionary in question are Flacourt, Perit catéchisme and Flacourt, 
Dictionnaire de la langve de Madagascar. For French catechisms and vernacular cat- 
echetical instruction see Raymond Brodeur and Brigitte Caulier, eds., Enseigner le 
catéchisme: autorités et institutions, XVI°-XX° siecles (Québec: Presses de l’Université 
Laval, 1997), 111-121, 144, 233-234, 379-381; David A. Bell, The Cult of the Nation in 
France: Inventing Nationalism, 1680-1800 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
2001), esp. 187-190. The similarity of Flacourt’s catechism to the Lazarists’ catechism 
for youth is explored in Ludvig Munthe, Elie Rajaonarison, and Desiré Ranaivosoa, Le 
catéchisme malgache de 1657: essai de présentation du premier livre en langue malgache, 
approche théologique, historique, linguistique et conceptuelle (Antananarivo: Imprimerie 
Luthérienne, 1987), 26-28. 
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product of both simultaneous and serial effort on the part of many 
people, especially Nacquart, Flacourt, and their translators, together 
with many others of Anosy typically unacknowledged.’ 

Ruthless in his prosecution of war against unallied Raondriana, 
Governor Flacourt was a connoisseur of Anosy’s language, a man who 
spent many an hour conversing with Raondriana and their ombiasa 
writers and healers, learning from them the arts of the soratse, reading 
some of their manuscripts, and debating the qualities of Zahanhare and 
methods of serving him. In many ways, Flacourt’s intellectual activities 
in Anosy shadowed those of the Lazarists, except that he could actually 
read the Arabic-script soratse. When Nacquart did approach Flacourt 
about religious matters that might have led to close cooperation in 
catechetical translation, the governor “listened ... coldly.” An atmo- 
sphere of competition underlay gubernatorial interactions with the 
priests, and by his departure from Tolagnare in early 1655 Flacourt 
had certainly mastered Malagasy far better than Nacquart had at his 
death five years earlier. While Nacquart lived, Flacourt frequently con- 
sulted with the priest’s translators for news of the cleric’s progress in the 
vernacular.” 

The governor may even have received more than verbal intelligence 
from the translators, for Nacquart was preparing “written instructions 
in this language, not only for me, but for posterity,” as we have seen. 
Hatier and Grandchamp also produced vernacular writings in con- 
junction with Nacquart, and they may well have supplied their manu- 
scripts surreptitiously to the governor, to whom both were ultimately 
responsible. “I don’t know how to learn the language perfectly here 
without living among the blacks,” Nacquart explained in early 1650, 
“TI know the contents of the catechism that I have studied a bit of, but 
I don’t understand (je n’entens pas) its explanations entirely without a 
translator, it would take much use of these beginnings to understand 
the meaning of the words well.” The obscure wording in this passage 
suggests that Nacquart was studying a manuscript catechism in the 


°! Munthe and co-authors ascribe authorship of the catechism primarily to Nacquart, 
though they think Flacourt also had a role, together with the translators who worked for 
them: Munthe, Rajaonarison, and Ranaivosoa, Catéchisme malgache, 28-30. For more 
on the production of the catechism and timing of contributions see Allibert, “Tradition 
et modernité,” 74-81, esp. 78; Noél J. Gueunier, “Le Catéchisme de Flacourt comme 
témoin des relations linguistiques dans le sud-est de Madagascar au milieu du XVII* 
siécle, suivi du lexique du Catéchisme de 1657,” Etudes Océan Indien 23-24 (1997), 
67-147. 

Lettre de Monsieur Nacquart Prestre de la Mission 4 Mr. Sup. General, Monsieur 
Vincent, Au Fort Dauphin ce 9. Feurier 1650, ACM 1501, 13 (coldly). Flacourt’s 
linguistic expertise is discussed in Gueunier, “Catéchisme de Flacourt,” 67-147. 
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vernacular composed by someone else, either by the interpreters or, 
possibly, by Pére Bellebarbe who he had replaced at Fort Dauphin in 
late 1648. Nacquart elsewhere wrote of a “catechism that is already 
prepared in the dialect of this country (desja fait a la facon d’icy),” 
probably referring to the same work. Nacquart sometimes suggested that 
labor on the catechism was the fruit of his own efforts, though this 
should be understood in the broadest sense to denote labor under his 
direction and as a result of his conversations. “A hundred copies of the 
catechism I am putting in this language can be printed while waiting for 
it to improve,” he wrote of future plans to Vincent de Paul, “and we can 
compose well-bound books of prayers in large letters.” Whatever pro- 
cedure Nacquart adopted to compose the catechism “in the dialect of 
the country” that he recognized as being imperfect and incomplete, 
it seems he was laying future plans for using it in instruction offered at 
the fort. Death put an end to these lofty designs and likely set Nacquart’s 
rudimentary catechism into the hands of Governor Flacourt, who out- 
lived him.”? 

We cannot discount other contributions to the Petit catéchisme of 1657 
and its language, contributions that significantly broadened the work 
of translation beyond a familiar cast of French characters. To begin 
with, the manuscript Nacquart and Gondrée consulted aboard the 
Saint-Laurent in 1648 probably contained some translated Christian 
terms the Lazarists and Governor Flacourt adopted once in Madagascar. 
And although we have no solid evidence for it, Pere Bellebarbe must 
have discussed vernacular equivalents for Catholic terms when he con- 
sulted with Nacquart and Gondrée upon their arrival at Fort Dauphin. 
After living at least two years at Tolagnare, Bellebarbe would have put 
some of these words to paper. He may have been the source of the 
rudimentary catechism Nacquart was editing at his death in May 1650, 
for instance. And there may well have been other vernacular works in the 
Latin alphabet floating about the fort — letters, notes, and wills — for at 
least some of the colonists and their female consorts from Anosy were 
partially literate in Roman character. More directly, the many conver- 
sations Nacquart and Flacourt conducted with ombiasa, Raondriana, 
and other interlocutors about Anosy were crucial to selecting “the words 


°3 Lettre de Monsieur Nacquart Prestre de la Mission 4 Mr. Sup. General, Monsieur 
Vincent, Au Fort Dauphin ce 9. Feurier 1650, ACM 1501, 9 (hundred copies), 11 
(contents of the catechism), 13 (fagon d’icy), see also 18; Autre dudit S.* encore a M.* 
V. dud‘ lieu & dudit jour (Nacquart to Vincent de Paul, Fort Dauphin, 16 February 
1650), ACM 1501, 17 (prepare, emphasis added). “[J]e scay un peu les matiéres de 
catéchisme que j’ay estudie,” Nacquart mentions later in his letter of 9 February about 
the vernacular manuscript (11). 
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to express religion” in the Petit catéchisme. Drian-Ramaka, for example, 
still spoke Portuguese when the Lazarists arrived in southeast Mada- 
gascar and had probably studied from the Jesuit catechism of Francois 
Xavier in Goa. He may have assisted Bellebarbe, Nacquart, and their 
interpreters with words to employ in their verbal evangelism and in their 
catechisms. It is not inconceivable, either, that Drian-Ramaka could 
have supplied the clerics with a vernacular manuscript by his own 
hand, for he could “write and read in the characters of Europe” even 
three decades after his return to Madagascar from ecclesiastical captivity 
in Goa.** 

Composition of the Petit catechism of 1657 and the French—Malagasy 
Dictionnaire de la langue de Madagascar that followed a year later drew 
widely on the many interactions between North Atlantic foreigners 
and the people of Anosy. Of particular assistance to the translators were 
the ombiasa’s books, which Governor Flacourt learned to read and of 
which there appear to have been more than two dozen different titles 
with sophisticated content and internal organization, including division 
into chapters. Representing the sciences of Anosy, soratse books 
explained the natural world and ways of manipulating it. Vocabulary 
pertaining to books and writing in the tongue of Anosy was already 
extensive by the seventeenth century. A chapter in the soratse, Flacourt 
reported, was known as a sorats azgari, or “division of writing.” In the 
language of Anosy the verbs “to write” and “to describe,” tellingly 
enough, were both denoted by the same term: manoratse. Although 
restricted to an elite, literacy had already sunk deep roots in Anosy and 
influenced forms of speech.” 

Ancestors of the ombiasa had many decades earlier conducted a 
critical work of equivalency between Islamic texts in Arabic and the 
Malagasy vernacular, a labor of translation readily assimilated by French 
Christians at Tolagnare. The ombiasas’ speech and manuscript books 
supplied the Petit catechism with an abundant Abrahamic religious 


>4 On this last point see Cavche, “Relation dv voyage,” 12, 15; Flacourt, Histoire de la 
grande isle (1661), 46. See also Munthe, Rajaonarison, and Ranaivosoa, Catéchisme 
malgache, 8, 33. The curator of the Malagasy national archives during the 1960s con- 
sidered Pére Bellebarbe the author of Flacourt’s catechism: Jean Valette, Etudes sur le 
regne de Radama I” (Tananarive: Imprimerie Nationale, 1962), 35. For his part, 
Nacquart was not complimentary about Bellebarbe’s progress in the language or his 
ability to draw listeners from among the people of Anosy: Lettre de M™ Nacquart, 
prestre de la mission, 4 M™ Vincent, général de ladite mission, de Madagascar, du 5 
Feu. 1650, ACM 1501, 27. 

A list of twenty-eight different soratse books and translated snippets from them appear 
in Flacourt, Histoire de la grande isle (1661), 177-189. See also Flacourt, Dictionnaire de 
la langve de Madagascar, 28 (entry for “chapitre du liure”), 50 and 68 (entries for 
“descrire” and “escrire”). 
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4 
D. Mesenfans promet- D, Hero fiaxancohafant? 
té3 vous pas devenirtous ho avareo nih ani andra- 
les joursau Catechifme ? cale an Pianatfe, 
R. Oiiy nous le pro-R. He mafantosai axe. 
mettons. 


INSTRVCTION SECONDE, 


De lacreation ¢ fin de L homme. 
D EMANDE.Qui D eonambouatfe anareo, 


vous acreé & mis na nanpt velome ambone 

au monde? tane? 

R. Dicu. R. Labanhare. 

D. Pourquoy eft-ceque D. Maxghino Zahanha- 
Dieu vous & crée & mis ve xambouatfe anareo, 
au monde? aman nanpi velome ana- 

veo ambonctane. 

R. pour leferuir Xaller R. Nahoumanompo anri 
“en Paradis. aman alehan and zana. 
D. Toutle monde irail D. Are oulon abibo man- 
“en Paradis? deham and zana? 

R. Non, iln’y aura que R. Tfiare , reo vazaha 
lcs bons Chre ftiens. foa fanghahé moumeinon. 
D. Qui font ceux que D. Jno reo moumenou va- 
nous deuons appeller Raha? 

bons Chreftiens ? 

R. Ceux qui ont lafoy R. Reo meinou , aman 
&-font les commande= mazon tonanih hadili na~ 
mensde Dicu & de PE- haahare amanih finonri 
glife. _ ih vaxaba. 


D. Quieft-ce que la foy? D. Fue nih fancatan? 
R. C’eft vine vertu pas R: [zo tanh mancatan, 
xanghe 


Figure 2.4 Page 4 of Etienne de Flacourt’s Petit catéchisme, 1657. 
Note the translations of Dieu as Zahanhare (a deity, this gloss was 
adopted from the soratse), Paradis as zana (from Arabic via the 
soratse), Chrestiens as vazaha (foreigners), and Eglise as fiuouri nih 
vazaha (gathering of the foreigners). The meaning of vazaha was 
broader in the seventeenth century than it is today. Image courtesy of 
the New York Public Library. 
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vocabulary deriving directly from the Arabic of the Qur’an and adapted 
to Malagasy pronunciation. Among the terms adopted in this way were 
Rahissa for Jesus; malaingca for angel; bilise for demon, devil; antoumoua 
for prophet; zahoudo for Jew; faquiht & catibou for priest, bishop; saa 
for hour, time; onomouchine for the poor; cabir, as in missacabir & mass 
cabir, for mass; endzana for paradise, heaven; amin for amen; cafirt 
for infidel, idiot, sorcerer, damned person; fissahada for testament; 
Rahibouraima for Abraham; Ramousai for Moses; Ramaria for Mary; and 
Hauva for Eve. In addition to words ultimately stemming from Arabic, 
the ombiasa’s manuscripts contained a number of Abrahamic religious 
terms already translated into the Malagasy vernacular. Most important 
among the latter were Zahanhare for God and voreche for prayer.°° 

For Christian vocabulary that could not be harvested from the 
ombiasas’ manuscripts, the translators invented or borrowed new terms. 
These additions were based on disparate linguistic sources and consid- 
erations. Some of the sacred words adopted in the Petit catéchisme, for 
example, came directly from French. Among these were eucharistia for 
Eucharist, confirmation for confirmation, contrition for contrition, crouce 
for cross, purgatoire for purgatory, papa for pope, and messe for mass. In 
some cases the catechism also supplied vernacular equivalents inter- 
changeably with French terms. Crouce (cross), for example, also appears 
as hazon mitsampan (lit., “branching tree”), a Malagasy term. Flacourt 
once suggested a Malagasy equivalent for pope: sabaha. The word was 
apparently a vernacular equivalent denoting “caliph,” but Flacourt 
never employed the word in his catechism. The priests would likely have 
objected to it. The primary source of Christian vernacular terms, how- 
ever, was the stock of common Malagasy vocabulary. Catholics chose 
equivalents for European-language sacred terms through purposeful 
consultation with the people of Anosy. These terms were then tested in 
conversation and in the fort classroom before being placed into more 
permanent service — and manuscript. More than anything else, these 
conversations with both named and anonymous persons were critical to 
the process of linguistic translation.”’ 

Bringing Malagasy words into Christian vocabulary meant pushing 
and pulling them into fresh meanings and making those meanings stick, 
at least in the minds of Christian adherents. Through this process the 


© See especially Munthe, Rajaonarison, and .Ranaivosoa, Catéchisme malgache, 34-35. 
Most of these glosses can be found in Flacourt’s Dictionnaire of 1658, and especially in 
Chapter 1 (pp. 1-3) of the separately paginated section entitled “Petit Recveil de 
plusieurs dictions ou noms propres des choses qui font d’vme mesme espéce, ou 

ip appartiennent 4 vn mesme genre.” 

Flacourt, Histoire de la grande isle (1661), 171. 
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catechism eventually became known as fianatse (advice, teachings, les- 
sons, instruction); Christians became vazaha (foreigners, visitors); the 
Church became fivouri nih vazaha (meeting, gathering of the foreign- 
ers); a church building became trangho fissandrian (house of blessing, 
worship) and Japa (chief’s residence); the mysteries of religion became 
taconbé (the great hidden, big secrets); scribes and priests became 
ombiassa (scribes, diviner-healers); the Trinity became mth telou angharan 
nih Zahanhare (the three names of God); chastity and virgin both 
became madio (clean) and fiholé (a poorly known female rite of passage); 
the apostles became ompihanatse (students) and naman (friends); spirit 
became variously amirhoé (errant spirit of the newly deceased), fanghahé 
(demeanor, disposition, esteem, instinct, reason); and baptism became 
famouisan (the breaking out).78 

As some of the foregoing examples suggest, Lazarists at times adopted 
multiple vernacular terms to designate a single French equivalent. Such 
early translations were provisional and their meanings unstable. By 
Flacourt’s departure in 1655, European and Malagasy Christians had 
not yet settled on a full canon of terms to express their faith and practices 
in the tongue of southeast Madagascar. Seven different words in the 
catechism with unique meanings and implications glossed “prayer” and 
“to pray”: mivoureche, manau voreche, voreche manghandriana, mis- 
sacabiri, manghabe, fisahots, mitambe tambe, and misandrian. Vernacular 
synonyms denoting the word “spirit” in the catechism and dictionary 
range from tserech (a thought, deliberation, gleam, judgment); to fanghahé 
(demeanor, disposition, esteem, instinct, reason); to dzimi (from the 
Arabic djinn, generally signifying a dangerous spirit in Malagasy); to 
loulou vocast; to antronh; to coucoulampou (esprit follet, elf); and to angats 
(esprit follet). This diversity of glosses for a single French word testifies 
both to the multiplicity of spiritual beings with differing implications in 
Anosy and to the experimental, tentative nature of many early colonial- 
Christian appropriations of these words.” 


°8 This and preceding paragraphs on specific translated terms owe much to Munthe, 
Rajaonarison, and Ranaivosoa, Catéchisme malgache; Allibert, “Tradition et moder- 
nité”; Noél J. Gueunier, “La langue du catéchisme malgache de 1657: les premiers 
essais d’une formulation malgache de la doctrine chrétienne,” in Le Christianisme dans le 
sud de Madagascar (Fianarantsoa: Ambozontany, 1996), 23-48; Gueunier, “Catéchisme 
de Flacourt.” The semantic ranges of many of these terms in seventeenth-century 
Anosy are testified under their respective French headings in Flacourt’s Dictionnaire de 
la langve de Madagascar. 

Most of these reported meanings for spiritual terms are derived from various entries in 
Flacourt’s Dictionnaire. More about Malagasy glosses for “prayer” can be found in 
Munthe, Rajaonarison, and Ranaivosoa, Catéchisme malgache, 44. 
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Catholics in the colonies were probably more responsible for the form 
their sacred literatures took than for the vernacular language in them. 
What is striking about the unsuitably named Petit catéchisme of 1657 is its 
extraordinary length — 30 chapters totaling 112 pages — and its some- 
times extended and complicated answers to generally brief questions. 
The thickness of the catechism may have been designed by Flacourt 
to impress the syndics of the Compagnie des Indes and ecclesiastical 
authorities in France with both his piety and his linguistic achievements. 
The verbosity of the catechism also suggests that the work in both 
manuscript and print was especially valuable as a guide to vernacular 
acquisition for European Catholics and as a lexicon of vernacular 
Christian vocabulary for newly arriving missionary evangelists. The 
potential of a printed catechism to recruit and train new missionaries 
in France was revealed by Flacourt in a letter addressed to Vincent 
de Paul that appears in the unpaginated front matter to the work. “As 
the Mysteries of our Religion, Sir, can only be expressed by speech 
(la parole) and conceived by eyes (l’ouye),” wrote Flacourt about the 
evangelistic procedures Nacquart had adopted in Anosy, 


it is necessary that those who want to come to this great island and make the 
progress they desire need to try as early as possible and with diligence to learn the 
most necessary words of the language & the most appropriate terms to express, 
by these, their ideas and concepts to the Natives (Originaires). For this purpose 
I have put together this little Catechism and these first mutterings (begayemens) 
of the language that I present you with, that those you send to Madagascar, 
while on the sea, begin to learn to speak and practice with each other.©° 


Flacourt also candidly revealed in the introductory matter to a later 
edition of the Petit catechism appended to his Dictionnaire and published 
in 1658 that “this catechism was made to teach the Savages of Mada- 
gascar, at the same time it was printed more for teaching the language of 
the country to the Priests we send there.” Emerging from conversation, 
the colonial catechism as a printed text circulated only among mis- 
sionaries and mainly in France, not among the “savages” of Madagascar. 
The work of vernacular literacy served Europeans as a way of knowing 
Madagascar and encouraged in missionaries, as they leafed through its 
many pages, a longing for the great harvest they might reap for the Lord 
in the far-flung French colony. These were colonial longings of an 
important sort, for they added necessary human fuel to the distant fires 
of French Indian Ocean colonization. First published in 1657, the cat- 
echism successfully attracted several more Lazarists to Anosy. Literacy 


60 jo : : ; 
Flacourt, Dictionnaire de la langve de Madagascar, front material to the catechism. 
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in the seventeenth-century French colonization of Madagascar served 
both to attract ecclesiastical personnel and to imbue them with expec- 
tations of glorifying God. Both were useful to the colony, but far from 
capable of saving it from its bloody end.°! 

Notwithstanding its metropolitan utilities in attracting, training, and 
nourishing the ecclesiastical anticipations of new Lazarist missionaries, 
the extensive catechism of 1657 suggests that Catholic adherents in 
Anosy exercised by Lazarists consulting their manuscript aide mémoires 
had been expected to memorize lengthy vernacular answers to basic 
questions about Catholic doctrine. The significance of extensively 
scripted answers in the catechism would become particularly apparent 
when set against the much shorter Malagasy language catechisms later 
composed in the slave societies of the Mascarenes and examined in the 
next chapter. Secreted among foreigners, the printed catechism pro- 
vided a foundational religious vocabulary for Christian verbal evangel- 
ism and sacred writings in the Malagasy vernacular about the western 
Indian Ocean for centuries to come. At iles Bourbon and de France, 
enslaved Malagasy, including many from Anosy, formed nearly half of 
colonial slave populations during the middle decades of the eighteenth 
century. Their language and the Catholic vernacular literacy that fol- 
lowed it out into the Indian Ocean helped to shape the emerging colonial 
cultures and the linguistic landscapes of the Mascarenes. In this sense 
the catechism and dictionary of Anosy were transoceanic colonial 
manuals that helped to sculpt relationships between French and Mala- 
gasy speakers elsewhere in France’s Indian Ocean empire, and especially 
at iles Bourbon and de France. Emerging from one colonial situation, 
they provided a linguistic blueprint for creating another. 

Its support for French colonization by recruiting additional mission- 
aries aside, the rather lengthy “summary catechism” of 1657 emerged 
from a densely crosscutting set of interlingual and trans-intellectual 
exchanges about the Tolagnare peninsula in the seven years between 
1648 and 1655. The Petit catéchisme, Flacourt explained, taking full 
authorship credit to himself but simultaneously confirming the multiple 
sources of its composition and language, 


results from what I have conversed freely with the islanders about during almost 
seven years, what I was able to collect & learn from my French interpreters, and by 
the books that I found among the Ombiasses or scribes, which I learned to read in 
the Arabic characters they use, and where I began to know their way of speaking. 


6! Examples of extended answers include Flacourt, Petit catéchisme, 12-22, 110-112. The 
quotation is from Flacourt, Dictionnaire de la langve de Madagascar, front material to the 
catechism. 
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If he took credit for the research and writing that resulted in his cate- 
chism and dictionary, Flacourt was well aware of the multiple sources 
that informed the projects and without which they could not have been 
completed.” 

The tradition of Malagasy language literacy and Christianity in the 
French slave islands of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries com- 
menced with conversations held and manuscripts composed both 
aboard ship and ashore in southeast Madagascar, and in part by persons 
from Anosy who were pursuing their own lives and interests. The reli- 
gious knowledge of ombiasa and commoner, both oral and inscribed on 
paper, and informed by a literate Islam, underpinned the earliest colo- 
nial-Christian knowledges in the Malagasy vernacular. These were truly 
colonial documents and words of faith generated through give-and-take 
among a variety of actors in the socially and ethnically fractured societies 
of Anosy, not just works of European colonial linguistics that served 
“to incorporate those they converted as subjects of colonial regimes.” 
The making of new written languages in the Latin alphabet, even under 
the asymmetries of social and colonial power found in Anosy, were 
not the unilateral acts of a foreign power. Far from it. The perpetually 
failing French “colony” of Anosy was in any case a dubious example of 
colonial power. Forged in the Big Island homeland and published far 
away in France, the vernacular knowledge of sacred language set to 
Latin alphabets and European orthographies would find new uses and 
new associations to different forms of colonial authority and violence 
out in the Big Island’s diaspora. We now turn to the Malagasy diaspora 
of the western Indian Ocean and the place of vernacular literacy in it.° 


62 Flacourt, Dictionnaire de la langve de Madagascar, unpaginated front material to the 
catechism. 
63 Errington, Linguistics in a Colonial World, 98. 


3 The work of the Word 


Most ventures into colonial linguistics were based on research con- 
ducted in the homelands of those speaking the tongues under investi- 
gation. This was the case with vernacular literacy projects pursued by 
Catholic missionaries and colonial governors in France’s lost colony of 
Fort Dauphin during the mid-seventeenth century. To Atlantic for- 
eigners it seemed proper to observe Malagasy tongues in Madagascar. 
And it was, of course. Yet fewer colonial linguists ventured into plural 
societies to pursue research on the linguae francae of trade and migrant 
labor that enabled communication across broad cultural and language 
differences, such as the Mobilian Jargon of the Gulf of Mexico, the two 
Lingua Gerals of Brazil, or the Portuguese and English creoles of the 
African coasts. In part the “native” creoles of these culturally fluid zones 
were avoided by European philologists because they seemed unstable 
and their hybrid forms out of place, unnatural, bastardized, even 
threatening. A characteristic of such parlers is that their boundaries are 
seldom coterminous with a single ethnic population. 

Even fewer colonial linguists chose destinations of forced African 
migration such as slave societies or liberated African settlements to 
examine the native tongues of persons who had arrived coercively from 
afar (a well-known exception is Sigismund Koelle’s work among West 
African “recaptives” in Sierra Leone). Because of sub-Saharan Africa’s 
long history of coerced outmigration, many such settings over the cen- 
turies offered a rich menu of African speechways for inquiry. Scholars 
interested in the linguistic characteristics of slave societies tended to 
concern themselves more with the emerging European creoles than with 
the native tongues of immigrant laborers. Today most linguistic studies 
in the former slave colonies, and particularly in the Caribbean and 
western Indian Ocean, are focused on European creoles. Together with 
the uncommonness of colonial documentation on Africans’ lives and 
languages in the places of their oceanic dispersion, the sited and topical 
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pierarchy of colonial linguistics continues to structure historical studies 
of language in the former slave colonies.' 

Perhaps nowhere is the creole-focused legacy of colonial linguistics 
more apparent than in the Mascarene islands of iles Bourbon and de 
France (today La Réunion and Mauritius, respectively). Settlement 
of the uninhabited volcanic islands lying some 900 kilometers east of 
Madagascar developed as an outgrowth of the hunger and violence in 
seventeenth-century Anosy. Among ile Bourbon’s early inhabitants 
were Malagasy men and women banished from the Fort Dauphin colony 
or who arrived as companions and servants of European castaways 
beginning in the 1640s. Some of the survivors from the destruction of 
Anosy’s French colony in 1674 also ended up on ile Bourbon. By 1686 
jle Bourbon boasted eighty-two “whites,” seventy “Malagasy,” twenty- 
four “Portuguese or Indians,” and ninety-three métis. Most European 
men on ile Bourbon during the seventeenth century cohabited with 
Malagasy and South Asian women. In this way Malagasy women came 
to be among the foundational settlers of ile Bourbon and through their 
liaisons with European men several of them emerged as the apical 
ancestors of the charter generation of “white” families on the island.” 

Some of the early Malagasy immigrants to ile Bourbon retained links 
to southeast Madagascar. Persons of Anosy sometimes visited Euro- 
peans at Tolagnare and asked them to pass along greetings to family 
and acquaintances at neighboring ile Bourbon, presumably by letter. 
Because many of the earliest European habitants of ile Bourbon came 
from or via Madagascar, and often with Malagasy companions in tow, 


' Joseph Errington, “Colonial Linguistics,” Annual Review of Anthropology 30 (2001), 19- 
39; Sigismund Koelle, Polyglotta Africana, or, A Comparative Vocabulary of Nearly Three 
Hundred Words and Phrases in more than One Hundred distinct African Languages (London: 
Church Missionary House, 1854). 

? For the early populations of ile Bourbon see Isidore Guét, Les origines de Vile Bourbon 
et de la colonisation francaise a Madagascar, nouv. édn. (Paris: Charles Bayle, 1888), 
esp. 56-63, 94, 99, 103; Robert Chaudenson, Le lexique du parler créole de la Réunion, 2 
vols. (Paris: CNRS, 1974), I, 452-462; Pier M. Larson, “Colonies Lost: God, Hunger, 
and Conflict in Anosy (Madagascar) to 1674,” Comparative Studies of South Asia, Africa 
and the Middle East 27,2 (July 2007), 361, 363. For the role of Malagasy women in early 
ile Bourbon see Philippe-Albert Caulier, “Notes sur Bourbon par M. Caulier, 1764,” 
ACM 1504, 55r; Auguste Brunet, Trois cents ans de colonisation: La Réunion (Paris: 
Editions de Empire Frangais, 1948), 29; Hubert Gerbeau, “Histoire oubliée, histoire 
occultée? La diaspora malgache 4 La Réunion,” in Ignace Rakoto, ed., L’esclavage a 


Madagascar (Antananarivo: Musée d’Art et d’Archéologie, 1997), 4-9; Sudel Fuma, 
“L’esclavage et le métissage: l’exemple d’une famille réunionnaise au XIX° siécle,” in 
Benoit Jullien, ed., [le de la Réunion: regards croisés sur V’esclavage, 1794-1848 (Saint- 
Denis: Les Cahiers de Notre Histoire, 1998), 114-118; Megan Vaughan, Creating the 
Creole Island: Slavery in Eighteenth-Century Mauritius (Durham: Duke University Press, 
2005), 23. 
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there is no reason to assume that the first colonists of the island spoke 
French exclusively with each other. Most French colonists in Mada- 
gascar had learned at least some Malagasy, as we discovered in the 
previous chapter. A historical linguist of French creoles, Robert Chau- 
denson, argues that the early settlers from Madagascar eventually 
brought a small number of Malagasy vernacular terms into the French 
creole lexicon of the island. In recent work, Philip Baker also suggests 
that Malagasy speech influenced some aspects of the morphology of 
both ile Bourbon and ile de France creoles. These lexical and structural 
influences are fe, but they may have cane to as early as the late 
seventeenth century.’ 

Colonial development on ile de France also depended heavily on 
Madagascar for food and labor as well as for matrimony and sex. When 
in 1721 French colonists first occupied ile de France, which had been 
abandoned by the Dutch East India Company, they carried Malagasy 
slaves with them. Although some of the captives arriving at iles Bourbon 
and de France hailed from a dizzying number of origins in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia (these arrivals were especially important at ile de France 
between 1730 and 1735), from the late 1730s to the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century nearby Madagascar was overwhelmingly the primary 
source of Mascarene slaves. The Big Island supplied between 50 and 
70 percent of new servile arrivals in the colonial islands to about 1775. 
Censuses record Malagasy as forming majorities of about 60 percent 
and more in the two islands’ slave populations during the 1720s (ile de 
France) and 1730s (ile Bourbon), a share that diminished over the 
following decades. Meanwhile the number of enslaved persons on the 
Mascarenes surpassed that of the free during the 1720s and surged in 
a pattern now well known for the Caribbean in earlier periods to 
between 80 and 90 percent of their respective populations by the 1770s.* 


Connections between Malagasy in Anosy and ile Bourbon are testified in Lettre de M* 
Nacquart, prestre de la mission, 4 M™ Vincent, général de ladite mission, de Mada- 
gascar, du 5 Feu. 1650, ACM 1501, 29. The Malagasy contribution to the Bourbonnais 
lexicon is probably less than 5 percent; morphological influences of Malagasy on the 
creoles are found in reduplication. See Chaudenson, Lexique, II, 1082; Philip Baker, 
“Reduplication in Mauritian Creole with notes on Reduplication in Reunion Creole,” in 
Silvia Kouwenberg, ed., Twice as Meaningful: Reduplication in Pidgins, Creoles and Other 
Contact Languages (London: Battlebridge, 2003), esp. 217-218. 

The proportion of Malagasy among slaves disembarked in the Mascarenes is from 
Richard B. Allen, “The Mascarene Slave-Trade and Labour Migration in the Indian 
Ocean during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries,” Slavery and Abolition 24,2 
(2003), 41. For the share of Malagasy in the enslaved populations of the islands: Philip 
Baker and Chris Corne, Isle de France Creole: Affinities and Origins (Ann Arbor: Karoma, 
1982), 197 (ile de France, 64 percent in 1728); J. V. Payet, Histoire de l’esclavage a I’ile 
Bourbon (Paris: L’Harmattan, 1990), 17 (ile Bourbon, 59 percent in 1735). See also Jean 
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Until the end of the slave trade into the islands in the early 1830s, 
some 135,000 of the 300,000 slaves disembarked at the French Mas- 
carenes — or about 40 percent of the total — hailed from Madagascar. 
Quantifiable data concerning ports of embarkation in Madagascar are 
not yet available, but Malagasy captive laborers were drawn principally 
from along the Big Island’s east coast and its densely populated highland 
interiors of Antsihanaka, Ankay, Imerina, and Betsileo. Individuals from 
other regions of the Big Island also found themselves enslaved in the 
colonial islands in lesser numbers, especially persons from the west 
coast. Sources of labor supply changed over time. Conflicts along the 
east coast supplied a majority of the charter generations of Malagasy 
captives on the Mascarenes until about 1770. During the last three 
decades of the eighteenth century, the civil wars of Imerina sent many 
highlanders from that interior province surrounding Antananarivo into 
the eastward-running slave trade. Between the turn of the century and 
the end of the slave trade in about 1830, Antananarivo’s wars of expan- 
sion in all directions from Imerina, but particularly south and south- 
eastward into the Betsileo, Antemoro, and Antesaka homelands, brought 
many speakers of these closely related speech varieties to the Masca- 
renes. From at least the 1780s, west-coast merchants also marched 
East Africans across Madagascar for loading aboard slavers at the Big 
Island’s east coast. Captives from Madagascar were typically funneled to 
a limited number of embarkation points along the island’s eastward- 
facing Indian Ocean coast. Foulpointe was the most important of these 
entrepots until about 1800, after which it was eclipsed by Tamatave. 
But the Bay of Antongil, Fénérive, Mahanoro, Fort Dauphin, and 
Sainte Luce (Manafiafy) all played lesser roles, as did some west-coast 
ports such as the Bay of Bombetoka and Maintirano (Map 1.2). 

The mercantile organization of the inter-island slave trade is not 
yet well known. On the Malagasy side it altered considerably as the 
sources of supply shifted over time. European and Malagasy merchants 
of various origins routinely traversed regions of supply to fill their 
caravans for the coast, some operating on a much larger scale than 
others. In this respect the Madagascar slave trade to the Mascarenes 
resembled more that of West Central Africa than those of the Slave 
Coast or the Bights of Benin and Biafra to the Americas. As a rule, 
European merchants, commonly known as traitants, mobilized the most 


Barassin, “Apercu général sur |’évolution des groupes ethniques a l’ile Bourbon depuis 
les origines jusqu’en 1848,” in Catherine Méhaud, ed., Mouvements de populations dans 
Pocéan Indien (Paris: Henri Champion, 1980), 245-257; Pier M. Larson, “La diaspora 
malgache aux Mascareignes (XVIII®° et XIX° siécles): notes sur la démographie et la 
langue,” Revue Historique de l’Océan Indien 1 (2005), Tables 1 and 2, 148. 
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considerable amounts of capital and dealt in greater quantities of cap- 
tives, with highland and coastal traders working on more modest scales, 
and sometimes with silver, textiles, and other commodities advanced 
by Mascarene merchant houses. What distinguished the seaborne 
commerce between Madagascar and the Mascarenes from that of the 
Atlantic was the short distance between the islands and a tendency for 
cargoes to be mixed. Thanks to steady southeast trade winds, the 900 
kilometers separating the islands could typically be covered in a matter 
of days by vessels heading westward toward Madagascar. Because of 
contrary winds and currents, the return voyage with human cargoes 
normally required from two to three weeks, with occasional crossings of 
up to a month and more. The oceanic voyage was thus significantly 
shorter than even the quickest of transatlantic journeys, but mean 
mortality on the run between Madagascar and the Mascarenes has 
been evaluated by historians Jean-Michel Filliot and Richard Allen at 
12 percent per voyage in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. These elevated average rates of death on relatively brief voyages 
suggest that the health of Malagasy captives was typically deplorable 
upon embarkation and conditions aboard ship especially austere. 

Oceanic journeys between the islands were relatively speedy, but they 
seem to have been characterized by traumas of separation, disease, 
death, and mistreatment similar to, or even worse than, those of the 
Atlantic. Few vessels in the Madagascar slave trade specialized in ferrying 
captives to the Mascarenes. Merchant voyages for which records exist 
tended to haul mixed cargoes of rice, cattle, captives, and other com- 
modities. The average number of prisoners boarded for these voyages 
between Madagascar and the Mascarenes was under sixty, and the 
number of slaves per vessel ton was also much lower than that found in 
the Atlantic slave trade or in the human commerce between East Africa 
and the colonial islands. These latter figures are consistent with narrative 
evidence about the mixed nature of the food and labor trade between 
Madagascar and the Mascarenes. Unfortunately, there is little indication 
of precisely how slaves were accommodated aboard western Indian 
Ocean vessels operating between the islands. As part of assorted cargoes, 
they may have been confined to the most marginal spaces of vessels 
whose holds were otherwise filled with rice and live cattle.” 


> The preceding three paragraphs are based principally on Jean-Michel Filliot, La traite des 
esclaves vers les Mascareignes au XVIII siecle (Paris: ORSTOM, 1974); Pier M. Larson, 
“A Census of Slaves Exported from Central Madagascar to the Mascarenes between 1769 
and 1820,” in Rakoto, L’Esclavage a Madagascar, 131-145; Pier M. Larson, History and 
Memory in the Age of Enslavement (Portsmouth: Heinemann, 2000), 49-81; Allen, 
“Mascarene Slave-Trade”; Richard B. Allen, “The Constant Demand of the French: The 
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The preponderance of Big Islanders from eastern and highland 
Madagascar within the eighteenth-century populations of iles Bourbon 
and de France meant that their mutually intelligible speech varieties 
were among the most prevalent of mother tongues available in the two 
jslands. Linguists typically divide Madagascar’s dialects into two super 
groups: central-eastern, on the one hand, and western-southern on the 
other. Most Malagasy captives arriving in the Mascarenes up to 1830 
hailed from the first of these groups, in which rates of shared cognates in 
dialectal basic word lists are typically above 80 percent; their speech 
varieties competed with French for preeminence in the islands. Consider 
the population of ile Bourbon. In 1765 the island was home to 9,300 
Madagascar-born slaves as against about half that many free whites, a 
few hundred free persons of color, 3,300 East African slaves, and 8,420 
creole slaves. Native Malagasy speakers, therefore, constituted at least 
42 percent of slaves and some 36 percent of the colonial island’s entire 
population, both free and captive. Because most Malagasy slaves had 
arrived within the last few decades, more than half of the creoles were 
children of at least one Madagascar-born parent. Censuses for the same 
period in ile de France are not available, but estimates from data in 
surrounding years suggest a roughly comparable ethnic population 
structure there. The ensemble of Big Island dialects in the colonies could 
not have formed a neatly bounded speech community, then, but the 
parlers of Malagasy colonists were recognized as a rough unity by mis- 
sionaries who studied the language there and by others who observed 
the colonial islands’ subaltern populations. In colonies that classified 
everyone from the Big Island as Malgache, persons from Madagascar 
and speaking closely related dialects began to identify with each other in 
ways they had not before. This identity was reinforced by the mutual 
intelligibility of their speechways. A proto-Malagasy national identity 
was probably first forged in Mascarene diaspora.° 


Mascarene Slave Trade and the Worlds of the Indian Ocean and Atlantic During the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries,” Journal of African History 49,1 (March 2008), 43— 
72. Mixed cargoes, speedy crossings of just over a month, high mortality, and lack of 
evidence about the accommodation of captives aboard ship characterize also the Vaniya 
trade in slaves between Mozambique Island and the major ports of Gujarat, so this pattern 
is not unique to the Madagascar-Mascarenes sector: Pedro Machado, “Gujarati Indian 
Merchant Networks in Mozambique, 1777-c. 1830” (Ph.D. Thesis, Department of 
History, School of Oriental and African Studies, London, 2005), Chapter 6. 

The population figures in this paragraph are from Allen, “Mascarene Slave-Trade,” 41; 
Larson, “Diaspora malgache,” 145-146; Pier M. Larson, “Enslaved Malagasy and Le 
Travail de la Parole at the Pre-Revolutionary Mascarenes,” Journal of African History 48,3 
(November 2007), 463-465. The classification of Malagasy speech varieties is originally 
from Pierre Vérin, Conrad Phillip Kottak, and Peter Gorlin, “The Glottochronology of 
Malagasy Speech Communities,” Oceanic Linguistics 8,1 (1969), esp. 63-75, 58-59. 
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Things were rather different for continental Africans and for Asians 
arriving in the colonial islands. Their numbers, first of all, remained well 
below those of Malagasy to about the French Revolution. Asians rep- 
resented only about 10 percent of servile arrivals in the Mascarenes and 
most of the Africans disembarking in the islands spoke related Bantu 
languages, but few of these were mutually intelligible. A missionary 
working among slaves in ile Bourbon noted in 1773, for example, that 
those newly arriving from East Africa included “Macoais, Mono- 
motapas, Monoimugis, Sainiens, Kerimbiens and Mozambiques, each 
speaking different languages.” Writing several decades later of his anti- 
slaving missions along the East African coast, Fairfax Moresby noted 
that when Mascarene merchants took any contingent of African captives 
aboard they “found they were strangers to each other’s language.” The 
range of ethnic identities and languages among Africans in the Mas- 
carenes militated against the ability of these forced migrants to employ a 
single African tongue for interlingual communication, though smaller 
groups like Emakua speakers resorted to their mother tongue among 
themselves. Before the late eighteenth century, no first language spoken 
by African and Asian slaves came close to Malagasy in the number of 
persons able to understand it. To converse with others who did not 
share their maternal languages, many free and enslaved people in the 
Mascarenes, especially Africans, adopted new speeches of interlingual 
communication.’ 

The long-standing hypothesis among historians of language in the 
early colonial Mascarenes is that French and its creoles served this role 
exclusively, and that slaves’ various native languages fell away quickly for 
want of utility. It is a theory belied by the evidence, at least in the case of 
Malagasy. Although Malagasy speakers represented nearly half of both 
islands’ servile populations during the middle decades of the eighteenth 
century, their native tongue is seldom mentioned in modern linguistic 
studies except insofar as it supplied lexical elements to the French creole 


” Philippe-Albert Caulier to Monseigneur L’archevéque de Paris, en la maison de St.- 
Lazare a Paris, 20 juillet 1773, ACM 1504, 220r; Edward A. Alpers, “Becoming 
‘Mozambique’: Diaspora and Identity in Mauritius,” in Vijayalakshmi Teelock and 
Edward A. Alpers, eds., History, Memory and Identity (Port Louis: University of Mau- 
ritius, 2001), 134 (Moresby). For the lack of mutual intelligibility among Bantu lan- 
guages in the Mascarenes see also Alpers, “Becoming ‘Mozambique’”; Edward A. 
Alpers, “Mozambique and ‘Mozambiques’: Slave Trade and Diaspora on a Global 
Scale,” in Benigna Zimba, Edward Alpers, and Allen Isaacman, eds., Slave Routes and 
Oral Tradition in Southeastern Africa (Maputo: Filsom Entertainment, 2005), esp. 42-43. 
For population data see Caulier, “Notes sur Bourbon,” 53r-54v; André Scherer, Histoire 
de La Réunion, 3° édn. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1974), 27-28; Baker and 
Corne, Isle de France Creole, 180; Payet, Histoire de Vesclavage, LT 
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and some minimal structure to that language. French, of course, was the 
rimary medium of communication within the European communities 
of the islands and among a growing number of slaves, especially in their 
dealings with masters or agents and institutions of the state. The French 
creole tongues of the Mascarenes emerged somewhat differently in iles 
Bourbon and de France, and there has been much debate over their 
respective linguistic inputs, the timing of their emergence, how they are 
related to each other, and whether they owe most to the speech of masters 
or to that of (African, interestingly enough, not Malagasy) slaves. 
Whatever the details, distinctive creole forms of speech were in use on 
both islands by at least 1750, and probably earlier at ile Bourbon than 
at ile de France. With few exceptions, the earliest examples of French 
creole speech in phrases and sentences can be found in late eighteenth- 
century colonial archives and in French publications of the same era 
reporting local language use.® 
While histories of language and literacy in the eighteenth-century 
Mascarenes have taken French and its creoles as their primary subject, a 
preoccupation with the first language of most whites eclipses the sig- 
nificance and uses of another important language on the islands, one 
spoken mainly by slaves. Malagasy was employed on ile Bourbon from 
the early years of its settlement and in the lower social echelons of both 
islands from about the 1730s when Malagasy slaves began arriving in 
numbers. But the Big Island’s tongue was seldom spoken, understood, 
or possibly even heard by most whites, and it was they who produced 
much of the documentation linguists have used to write their histories of 
French creoles. Between about 1720 and the French Revolution, for 
example, Malagasy was not only spoken by those born on Madagascar as 
a first tongue, it served as a contact language among Mascarene slaves 
of various geographical origins, who employed it as a second and third 
tongue. (Mauritian Bhojpuri later performed a similar function among 
Indo-Mauritians.) In both the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 


8 Studies of Malagasy vocabulary supplied into the creoles include Chaudenson, Lexique, 
I, 466-535; Baker and Corne, Isle de France Creole, 241-255; Annegret Bollée, Dic- 
tionnaire étymologique des créoles francais de l’Océan Indien: deuxieme partie, mots d’origine 
non-francaise ou inconnue (Hamburg: Helmut Buske, 1993). The last of these works does 
not offer an aggregate estimate of Malagasy contributions to the creole lexicons of the 
islands; entries have to be assessed individually. African contributions to Mauritius 
creole are suggested in Philip Baker, “Assessing the African Contribution to French- 
based Creoles,” in Salikoko S. Mufwene, ed., Africanisms in Afro-American Language 
Varieties (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1993), 123-155. Baker has recently 
begun examination of Malagasy contributions to Mauritian creole morphology: Baker, 
“Reduplication,” 211-218. For the earliest creole language texts see Robert Chau- 
denson, Textes créoles anciens (Hamburg: Helmut Buske, 1981), 3-7. 
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centuries some of the East Africans disembarking at the Mascarenes 
transited through Madagascar. Many of these “Masombika” and 
“Makoa,” as they were called in the Big Island, adopted Malagasy names 
and learned to understand and speak Malagasy tongues along their 
sometimes years-long routes to iles Bourbon and de France. The com- 
plex linguistic mix of native and non-native speakers of Malagasy var- 
ieties at the Mascarenes in this period is difficult to characterize with 
precision. Malagasy certainly functioned as a broad lingua franca, an 
indigenous creole (with Malagasy of varying dialects adjusting to each 
other’s speech forms) for those born in the Big Island. Those who were 
not native speakers of the Big Island’s tongue may have employed a 
sort of pidgin Malagasy in their interlingual communication. 

“I find in the last census of Saint-Paul and its dependencies,” wrote 
a well-informed and Malagasy-speaking French missionary in 1764 of 
an ile Bourbon parish, 


nearly 2000 creole slaves — and it is [the part of the island] where they are most 
numerous — 1800 Malagasy, 500 Africans (caffres) and 160 Indians. From this it 
can be seen that in this flock of black skin Malagasy is the dominant language, 
which the other nations and especially the creoles, more or less understand. 


Note that the author reported an anomalously high number of creole 
slaves in Saint-Paul Parish: “nearly 2000” as opposed to “1800 
Malagasy.” One year later, on ile Bourbon as a whole, Malagasy out- 
numbered creoles in the slave population by 9,300 to 8,420. Yet even in 
Saint-Paul Parish, use of the Malagasy tongue “more or less” spread well 
beyond those born in Madagascar to creoles, some half or more of whom 
would have been the children of at least one Malagasy-speaking parent, 
and to “other nations,” presumably Africans and Asians held in slavery. as 

The lack of specific examples of reported Malagasy speech in the 
mid-eighteenth-century archive makes understanding the Malagasy 
contact language of the Mascarenes particularly difficult. What was the 


° For the movement of East Africans through Madagascar see Ranaivo Gilbert Ratsiva- 
laka, Les malgaches et l’abolition de la traite européene des esclaves, 1810-1817: histoire de la 
formation du royaume de Madagascar (Antananarivo: Imprimerie CNAPMAD, 1999 
[2001]), 36; Larson, History and Memory, 53-54, 154; Gwyn Campbell, An Economic 
History of Imperial Madagascar, 1750-1895 (Cambridge University Press, 2005), 226, 
229-232; Gabriel Rantoandro, “Makoa et Masombika a Madagascar au XIX°* siécle: 
introduction 4 leur histoire,” in Didier Nativel and Faranirina V. Rajaonah, eds., 
Madagascar et l’Afrique (Paris: Karthala, 2007), esp. 144-147. The role of Bhojpuri as a 
lingua franca in modern Mauritius is discussed in Patrick Eisenlohr, Lutile India: 
Diaspora, Time, and Ethnolinguistic Belonging in Hindu Mauritius (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 2006), 219, 207. 

10 Philippe-Albert Caulier to M. T. H. Pave, St. Denis, isle Bourbon, 25 février 1764, 
ACM 1504, 182r (emphasis added). 
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structure of this native vehicular tongue that slaves of differing “nations” 
employed among themselves? Was it similar to the Malagasy represented 
in the colonial linguistic projects examined below in this chapter? We do 
not yet know. Narrative evidence confirms that Malagasy speech coex- 
jsted throughout the mid-eighteenth century alongside the French cre- 
ole, only decisively losing out to the latter as a vehicular language among 
slaves of differing maternal tongues after the French Revolution as the 
share of Malagasy within the servile population sank well below 50 
percent. Among those born on the Big Island and their children, how- 
ever, Malagasy continued to be spoken on the islands to at least 1860, as 
we will see in succeeding chapters. What changed in the linguistic cul- 
ture of the Mascarenes during the French Revolution, then, was that 
Malagasy ceased to be a tongue of interlingual contact. These reflections 
on the role of a native language of slaves suggest that iles Bourbon and 
de France enjoyed a close and ongoing relationship with a nearby sup- 
plier of captives, and with its language, unique in the annals of European 
colonial slave systems. What were the social and linguistic implications 
of this phenomenon? 


Lazarists and the vernacular 


The best evidence for the use and influence of Malagasy speech varieties 
and of colonial linguistics in the Mascarenes during the eighteenth 
century comes from the ecclesiastic archive. Long after the demise of the 
French colony in southeast Madagascar, the Propaganda Fide in Rome 
nominated the Congrégation de la Mission of Paris (the Lazarist order) 
to serve ile Bourbon. The first Lazarists arrived in the colonial island in 
December 1714, alighting from a vessel hailing from France’s mercan- 
tile établissement of Pondichéry on India’s Coromandel coast. By 1764 
approximately a dozen Lazarists were laboring on each of iles Bourbon 
and de France. The pillaging of the order’s archives in Paris during 
the French Revolution unfortunately destroyed most correspondence 
arriving at headquarters from the Mascarenes, but a significant share of 
what remains are the records of one Philippe-Albert Caulier, who 
labored on ile Bourbon for twenty-two years between 1749 and 1771, 
eighteen of which he spent in the colony’s principal administrative 
center of Saint-Denis on the island’s northwest coast. 

Lazarist missionaries in the colonial Mascarenes were sent in part to 
help fulfill the obligations of masters under the Lettres Patentes of 1723 
that required slave owners to instruct and baptize their servants 
according to the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. The Lettres 
Patentes were a Mascarene version of the Antillean Code Noir issued by 
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Louis XIV nearly four decades earlier, in 1685, but differed in their 
provision for the Christianization of slaves in that the burden for pro- 
viding instruction and baptism was laid not upon colonial authorities but 
upon the habitants who owned them. The result of the provision was to 
deprive missionaries wishing to minister to slaves the legal and moral 
right to make public claims on colonial authorities or masters to access 
them; it provided slave owners with maximum leeway to determine the 
degree to which they exposed their human property to Christian doc- 
trines and to the direction of priests and catechists."* 

Historians Hubert Gerbeau, Claude Prud’homme, and Amédée 
Nagapen have all written how a lackluster adherence to Christianity 
on the part of the two islands’ whites, their opposition to Christian 
instruction of their servile labor force, the provisions of the Lettres 
Patentes, and the anticlerical dimensions of the French Revolution 
effectively deprived Mascarene slaves of much exposure to the Catholic 
Church. This may have been true in a general sense, and especially when 
seen from the early nineteenth century when after the Revolution and 
the disbanding of the Lazarist order in the metropole Mascarene churches 
were nearly empty and few priests could be found on the islands (no 
more arrived after the onset of the Revolution). But the impact of the 
French Revolution on the work of Lazarists in the islands was not 
immediately felt and the engagement of certain missionaries with at least 
a subset of the slave population in earlier decades suggests that there 
were many times and places in which foreign clerics and slaves com- 
municated with each other.'” 

Because Mascarene populations were composed of both slaves and 
free, the Lazarists were instructed by the Compagnie and their ecclesi- 
astical bosses in Paris to minister to both. The situation in the Mas- 
carenes differed from that in the French Antilles, where clerical labor 
tended to be organized along racial lines and where certain clergy were 
dedicated to slaves as curés des negres. “A minister in the colonies must be 


11 This amended provision was also part of the modified Code Noir issued for Louisiana 
one year later, in 1724. Hubert Gerbeau, “La liberté des enfants de Dieu: quelques 
aspects des relations des esclaves et de l’Eglise 4 la Réunion,” in Jean-Louis Miége, ed., 
Problemes religieux et minorités en Océan Indien (Aix-en-Provence: IPHOM, 1981), 51; 
Louis Sala-Molins, Le Code Noir, ou le calvaire de Canaan (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1993), Article 2, 94-95. 

Claude Wanquet, Histoire d’une révolution: La Réunion 1789-1803, 3 vols. (Marseille: 
Jeanne Laffitte, 1980-1981), I, 575-583 & II, 319-324; Gerbeau, “Liberté des enfants 
de Dieu,” 45-95; Claude Prud’homme, Histoire religieuse de La Réunion (Paris: Kar- 
thala, 1984), 11-37; Amédée Nagapen, “Le catholicisme des esclaves a l’Ile Maurice,” 
in U. Bissoondoyal and S. B. C. Servansing, eds., Slavery in South West Indian Ocean 
(Moka: Mahatma Gandhi Institute, 1989), 138-157. See also Vaughan, Creating the 
Creole Island, 171. 
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two persons at the same time,” wrote Pére Caulier explaining the 
challenge on ile Bourbon, “that of a parish priest (curé) toward all the 

arishioners in general [i.e. the whites], and that of a missionary toward 
all the blacks and slaves.” In practice, because the demographic revo- 
Jution early in the century brought slave majorities of 80 percent and 
more to both Mascarene islands by 1770, and whites in the islands 
showed a general disinclination for things of the Church, Lazarists spent 
much of their time with slaves rather than with their owners.!? 

Slaves constituted an overwhelming majority of Mascarene popula- 
tions by the middle of the century, yet reaching them proved especially 
difficult. Bondmen and women were scattered upon the habitations and 
in the towns and urban centers of the islands and were far from sed- 
entary. Constantly on the move, some labored at multiple locations, 
among which they shuttled as the agricultural seasons progressed or as 
the work regimes of their masters required. Others were sold, bartered, 
rented and bequeathed in the islands’ lively market in servile labor. 
Slaves, lamented Pere Caulier, are “sometimes in one Church, some- 
times in another, sometimes in none, and with near impunity failing to 
attend mass, confession, the fast, abstinence and other similar duties.” 
Lazarists interacted only with a small share of enslaved persons in any 
one year, and as the servile population increased into the nineteenth 
century with a concurrent attrition in priests after the French Revolution, 
contact only deteriorated from there. “Parochial services in the strict 
sense of the word,” confirmed Caulier, “only concern the whites and 
the domestics who are found within striking distance of our Churches; 
some two-thirds of our flock are like unknowns and half strangers by 
the distance of their living places.” !* 

If slaves proved difficult to reach, Caulier’s statistics for the Parish of 
Saint-Denis between 1753 and 1763 suggest that he spent most of his 
time ministering to them. Slaves accounted for nearly 90 percent of 
baptisms performed in Saint-Denis, more than 80 percent of marriages 
and two-thirds of burials (Table 3.1). More than half of the burials 
registered among whites were of “sailors and others coming from passing 
ships” and only temporarily in the island, so in allocation of ecclesiastical 


? Philippe-Albert Caulier to Monseigneur L’archevéque de Paris, en la maison de St.- 
Lazare a Paris, 20 juillet 1773, ACM 1504, 217v; Sue Peabody, “‘A Dangerous Zeal’: 
Catholic Missions to Slaves in the French Antilles, 1635-1800,” French Historical 
Studies 25,1 (Winter 2002), 61-62. See also Caulier, “Notes sur Bourbon,” 54v. 

“* Philippe-Albert Caulier to M. T. H. Pave, St. Denis, isle Bourbon, 25 février 1764, 
ACM 1504, 181r (parochial services); Caulier, “Notes sur Bourbon,” 55r-55v 
(sometimes in one church). For the island market in slaves see Philippe-Albert Caulier 
to M. T. H. Pave, St. Denis, isle Bourbon, 25 février 1764, ACM 1504, 182v; Caulier, 
“Notes sur Bourbon,” 53v. 
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Table 3.1 Sacraments administered in the Parish of Saint-Denis, 
1753-1763 


(column percentages in parentheses) 


Group Baptisms Burials Marriages 
Enslaved Adults 479 (33) 616 (51) 187 (81) 
Enslaved Children 818 (56) 186 (15) 0 (0) 
White Adults 0 (0) 381 (31) 43 (19) 
White Children 170 (11) 30 (3) 0 (0) 
Totals 1,467 (100) 1,213 (100) 230 (100) 


Source: Philippe-Albert Caulier to M. T. H. Pave, St. Denis, ile Bourbon, 
25 février 1764, ACM 1504, 183r. 


effort to the permanent population of the colony, slaves received the 
lion’s share. Unfortunately, sacramental data are not available for other 
periods and parts of the island colony. “The class of blacks require as 
you see,” Caulier admitted to his correspondents in Paris, “a single 
priest entirely devoted to their sanctification in each district. They are in 
any case our most numerous flock and our principle object. ” Lazarists 
complained about the difficulty of accessing slaves precisely because 
they most interested themselves in saving servile souls.’ 

Weekly French catechism in the churches was one way Lazarists 
accessed slaves, as historian Megan Vaughan has recently shown. But 
recurrent catechetical instruction was limited to a youthful minority apt 
to learn the master’s tongue. Weekly parish instruction in French was 
offered only to that group of slaves, mostly domestics, who were brought 
to the church by their masters and offered for regular tuition under its 
priest. A third of Caulier’s baptisms in the mid-eighteenth century, 
however, were of adult slaves, among whom he also spent much time 
(Table 3.1). The challenges of instructing and baptizing the islands’ 
servile adults placed heavy linguistic demands on the limited Lazarist 
personnel. Caulier termed the verbal training slaves received in weekly 
catechism Je travail de la parole (the work of the Word), a phrase that 
might equally describe most evangelical work that Lazarists in the Mas- 
carenes carried out among subaltern colonial populations. Explaining 
how Lazarists approached newly arrived slaves Pere Teste wrote in 1762 
that “we must first think of training them (Jes dégrossir), humanizing 


15 Philippe-Albert Caulier to M. T. H. Pave, St. Denis, isle Bourbon, 25 février 1764, 
ACM 1504, 184v. 
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them and teaching them in our language and in the exercises of religion, 
g task requiring some years.” Many of the enslaved never made it 
through those “some years” of training to communicate with their 
priests or fellow slaves in French or to receive religious instruction in 
the creole patois of the islands. Servile mortality rates on the islands 
ran particularly high.'° 

Commenting on the broad mix of Indian Ocean tongues he found 
within the enslaved population of the islands, Pere Caulier once 
exclaimed that “it would take a second Pentecost to speak all these 
barbarian tongues.” Yet while there is little evidence that Lazarists 
seriously attempted to learn any of the many languages of East Africa 
spoken by disembarking slaves, they made considerable efforts to reach 
Malagasy slaves in the “barbarian tongue” of the Big Island. Priests and 
their helpers resorted to the vernacular of Madagascar on many occa- 
sions during their interactions with the ill-disposed and newly arrived, 
for example. In working with Malagasy slaves ignorant of the French 
language, Lazarists in the Mascarenes could draw on the linguistic 
capital of evangelistic experience and colonial vernacular texts produced 
by Malagasy interlocutors and French priests and administrators in the 
East India Company’s lost colony of Fort Dauphin, southeast Mada- 
gascar, during the previous century. As the boom in coffee production 
with servile labor drew thousands of Malagasy to ile Bourbon during 
the mid-1730s, the mother congregation in Paris despatched materials 
for learning the language of the Big Island to Pére Igou (these were most 
likely Flacourt’s printed dictionary and catechism). Similar gifts may 
have been addressed to his colleagues. Acknowledging receipt of the 
materials, Igou replied with an apology. 


I am indebted to you for the books you had the kindness to send me, and 
although they are for acquiring the language of the island of Madagascar they are 
useless to me because I am too old to learn a foreign language. I will keep them 
safe for those who are young and who will come after me so they can apply 
themselves to learn this language if they would like to. It is true in these islands 
that [acquisition of Malagasy] is not absolutely necessary because of the ease 
with which slaves learn French, for it does not take more than a year to make 
them understand what we teach them.!” 


16 Teste to “Monseigneur,” Isle de Bourbon, 1 mars 1762, ACM 1504, 189r; Philippe- 
Albert Caulier to M. T. H. Pave, St. Denis, isle Bourbon, 25 février 1764, ACM 1504, 
184v (baptisms of adult slaves); Philippe-Albert Caulier to Monseigneur L’archevéque 
de Paris, en la maison de St.-Lazare 4 Paris, 20 juillet 1773, ACM, Recueil 1504, 220r 
(travail de la parole); Vaughan, Creating the Creole Island, 215-222. For slaves’ mortality 

: rates see Allen, “Mascarene Slave-Trade,” esp. 37-39. 

Igou to Noiret (ile Bourbon), 1734 or 1735, ACM 1504, 235v (block quotation); 
Philippe-Albert Caulier to Monseigneur L’archevéque de Paris, en la maison de 
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Appetites for foreign languages differed considerably among the 
missionaries, as also did assessments of how quickly and easily slaves 
acquired the French creole of the islands. But Igou’s response that 
he was “too old” to learn the language and that it was not “absolutely 
necessary” to acquire Malagasy because slaves typically also spoke 
French confirmed the prevalence of the Big Island’s language at ile 
Bourbon. Igou may well have passed the books on to Peére Caulier and 
other missionaries of the second generation despatched to the islands, 
for subsequent Lazarist personnel were aware of the works and often 
drew on them. A young man when he arrived in ile Bourbon in 1749, 
Caulier spent much time evangelizing among the enslaved, “whose 
language I spoke.” “Speaking the language of Madagascar and East 
Africa (parlant la langue Madag" et Caffre), 1 found myself able to 
advance catechumens and neophytes more in knowledge of the Religion 
during three months than ... the other missionaries were capable of 
doing in four years,” wrote Caulier of vernacular evangelization. Peére 
Caulier’s boastful reference to knowledge of the “Caffre” (East African) 
language in addition to Malagasy is curious. What language could he 
have meant? I have seen no other reference to Lazarists speaking or 
working in African languages in Caulier’s writings or in any other 
documents on the Mascarenes. It is possible that by “Caffre” Caulier 
meant to refer to the emerging French creole, probably spoken more 
among East Africans than among Malagasy, but we have no way of 
knowing if this was the case. Caulier did produce Catholic catechisms in 
both Malagasy and the creole tongue of ile Bourbon, however. Whatever 
language Caulier meant by “Caffre,” his statement about linguistic 
capacities suggests he was probably more interested in vernacular 
evangelization than were most of his colleagues.'® 

That Caulier might be especially interested in the country tongue of 
Madagascar can also be explained by his location in Saint-Denis, where 
most newly arriving captives were first disembarked before being dis- 
tributed to the island’s habitations. Many of these saltwater slaves 


St.-Lazare A Paris, 20 juillet 1773, ACM 1504, 220r (second Pentecost). For the many 
transformations wrought by coffee from about 1715 see Albert Lougnon, L’ile Bourbon 
pendant la régence (Paris: Larose, 1956); Claude Mazet, “L’ile Bourbon en 1735: les 
hommes, la terre, le café et les vivres,” in Claude Wanquet, ed., Fragments pour une 
histoire des économies et sociétés de plantation a La Réunion (Saint-Denis: Université de La 
Réunion, 1989), 17-54; Claude Wanquet, “Le café A La Réunion: une ‘civilisation’ 
disparue,” in Wanquet, ed., Fragments, 53-73. 

Quotations from Caulier, “Observations sur les derniers écrits de M. Ante. Davelu, 
Curé de la Paroisse de S. Paul, a Pile de Bourbon,” (Paris), 6 mai 1785, ACM 1504, 
240r. For the Malagasy catechism see below in the text; for the French creole, 
Vaughan, Creating the Creole Island, 218. 
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arrived in a sickly state after physically and emotionally trying ordeals of 
capture and transit. At Saint-Denis they were attended by physicians 
who crowded about the port and earned their living by caring for 
enslaved patients at the expense of those who owned them. “The private 
surgeons each have their own hospital in which they treat the slaves 
sent to them from here and there,” Caulier explained, acknowledging 
that doctors cared both for new captives and for those coming off the 
island’s estates. “[Saint-Denis] is also where ships ordinarily touch, and 
consequently also the sick of the fleets and the slaves of the new trade, of 
which the hospitals are more or less filled, often by scores and sometimes 
by hundreds.” Such hospitals were particularly good places to encounter 
Malagasy speakers and to learn the customs of the Big Island, and for 
this reason Lazarists viewed them as training fields for those who were 
planning to commence missions on nearby Madagascar. Pere Durocher, 
for example, was “in charge of the hospital [of Port-Louis on ile de 
France] for some ten years, waiting to begin this important mission.” 
The hospital in question was the naval hospital, and not a private one 
of the sort described by Caulier at Saint-Denis. Two stories in height, 
it boasted “five hundred beds for the sick” and offered considerable 
resources for practicing vernacular evangelism.!° 

In addition to the hospitals and the vernacular work of their prede- 
cessors in Madagascar, Lazarists had at their disposal another important 
resource for learning and teaching in Malagasy: interpreters typically 
drawn from the Malagasy bondmen and women on their ecclesiastical 
plantations. The terms of agreement between the Congrégation de la 
Mission and the French East India Company in 1712 stipulated that 
Lazarist priests arriving in ile Bourbon would receive a single slave to 
assist them and a modest plot of land on which to sustain themselves. 
But as many of their counterparts did in the French Antilles and else- 
where, missionaries in the Mascarenes accumulated land and slaves of 
their own, setting their servants to a variety of tasks, including cultivating 
cash crops, the sale of which supported their broader activities, and 
assisting missionary priests with necessary clerical duties.”° 


Document entitled “II y a a I’Isle de France cing Paroisses,” no author, no date, ACM 
1504, 246r (Durocher); Philippe-Albert Caulier to Monseigneur L’archevéque de 
Paris, en la maison de St.-Lazare 4 Paris, 20 juillet 1773, ACM 1504, 217v (private 
surgeons); Charles Grant, ed., The History of Mauritius, or the Isle of France, and the 
Neighbouring Islands, from their First Discovery to the Present Time (London: Printed by 
W. Bulmer and Co. Cleveland-Row, St. James’s, for the Author, 1801), 466 (five 

ee hundred beds). The missions to Madagascar never materialized. 

Gerbeau, “Liberté des enfants de Dieu,” 52. In the French Antilles, Jesuits and 
Dominicans also maintained ecclesiastical plantations, while Capuchins, who took 
stricter vows of poverty, normally enjoyed household servants but did not accumulate 
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As populations grew and more land was allocated to arriving habi- 
tants, missionaries were obliged to turn to farming and away from 
hunting to feed themselves. By the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
some ecclesiastical estates had grown rather plump. That serving the 
Parish of Port Louis on ile de France had “more than sixty slaves with 
a herd of cattle or cows of about the same number,” while those of 
Pamplemousses and Grand Port were even richer in both labor and 
livestock. As a result, one dissenter grumbled that the plantations 
“metamorphose most of the missionaries into planters (habitans), that is 
to say cultivators and merchants, and as a result separates them from 
their principal purpose.” From the hunter-clerics of the early eighteenth 
century, Lazarists were becoming a class of gentlemen priests with 
estates to manage and an entourage of servile acolytes to provide their 
subsistence and assist them in the work of the Word. Similar ecclesi- 
astical developments were reported elsewhere in the French empire, 
notably in Saint-Domingue.”’ 

But the plantations served an even nobler purpose, argued the mis- 
sionaries: bondmen and women serving on them would set an example 
of proper Christian behavior for other slaves on the islands. For this 
reason, the Lazarists were keen to keep their slaves from serving the 
compulsory labor that governors of the islands periodically levied upon 
the habitants’ captives to maintain roads, bridges, ports, and other works 
of public utility. “The corvées,” argued Caulier, “occurring from one 
end of the island to the other, disturb the blacks who are subject to 
them.” The missionaries since 1714 had always anticipated freeing their 
slaves of these dangerous occasions and keeping them continually under 
their watch (and at their beck and call), “so that by their good manners 
they provide an example to the other blacks.” Malagasy speakers were 
among the slaves on these gardens of the Church. The clerics of ile de 
France suffered a painful loss when three Malagasy families successfully 


property in slaves and land: Peabody, “Dangerous Zeal,” 70. For Catholic ecclesiastical 
plantations and mission slaveholding in other parts of the Indian Ocean see William 
Francis Rea, The Economics of the Zambezi Missions, 1580-1759 (Roma: Institutum 
Historicum S. I., 1976), 117-131; Dauril Alden, The Making of an Enterprise: The 
Society of Fesus in Portugal, its Empire, and Beyond, 1540-1750 (Stanford University 
Press, 1996), 502-527. 

Document entitled “Existence des missionnaires 4 l’ile de France,” no place, no date 
(c. 1780), ACM 1504, 244r—248r. Hunting was Lazarists’ primary source of nourish- 
ment during the earliest decades of the century: Igou to Noiret, (ile Bourbon), 1734 or 
1735, ACM 1504, 236r. See also Jean Fouchard, Les marrons du syllabaire: quelques 
aspects du probleme de Vinstruction et de l’éducation des esclaves et affranchis de Saint- 
Domingue (Port-au-Prince: Editions Henri Deschamps, 1953), 81-83. 
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escaped from an ecclesiastical plantation and set out for their native Big 
Island by boat (this sort of flight was common in the Mascarenes, and 
at times successful). Intended by clerics as beacons of the faith, eccle- 
siastical plantations were apparently not always exemplary places on 
which to live! Lazarist missionaries forfeited their plantations and their 
generous slaveholdings during the French Revolution, but until then 
priests enjoyed the material and evangelistic assistance of their bonded 
estate laborers.” 

The Lazarists’ servile helpers proved especially useful in saving the 
souls of captives newly arriving from Madagascar together with those 
of slaves coming into the private and public hospitals with bodies and 
spirits frayed by their labors on the habitations of the colonial island, and 
of the older slaves in general, who seem to have had a poor command of 
the island’s French creole. “One must proceed differently toward the 
very old or even the young when they are in danger of death,” noted 
Pére Teste of Malagasy enslaved on ile Bourbon, “We babble (balbutie) 
as we can in their language, we employ the interpreters we can lay our 
hands on, and when they show some interest in associating with religion 
we baptize them.” Caulier later confirmed these methods of approach 
to the newest slaves and the dying, methods which appear to have 
incorporated a patchwork of languages and recourse to vernacular 
manuscripts. Explaining the work of providing last rites to dying slaves 
in Saint-Denis, Caulier noted that “we employ interpreters when we 
don’t know the language ... We anoint them at the first mortal attack 
under the promise that they will lead a pure and Christian life if they 
escape death.” He elaborated in his Directoire des paroisses, a handbook 
for guiding fellow missionaries in the islands: 


As for adults arriving sick, if they are in danger, but especially if in imminent 
danger, an interpreter must be employed to instruct them in the principal 
mysteries of religion, of the necessity of baptism for salvation; to bring them to 
ask forgiveness from God for all their sins, to consign themselves to his mercy 
and the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to unite in his death and love 
God with all their hearts. But because few interpreters capable of making them 
listen to these truths can be found, it is useful (expédient) to have a notebook in 


o2 Caulier, “Observations sur les derniers écrits de M. Ante. Davelu, Curé de la Paroisse 
de S. Paul,” (Paris), 6 mai 1785, ACM 1504, 242v (provide an example) 243r-243v, 
247r (three Malagasy families). Attempted escapes to Madagascar litter the archive. See 
also Prosper Eve, Les esclaves de Bourbon: la mer et la montagne (Paris: Karthala, 2003). 
For Lazarists and the French Revolution see Paul Olagnier, Le gouwverneur Benoist 
Dumas (Paris: Leroux, 1936), 130; Wanquet, Histoire d’une révolution, I, 575-583; 
Nagapen, “Catholicisme des esclaves,” 138-157; Amédée Nagapen, Histoire de l’Eglise: 
Isle de France — Ile Maurice, 1721-1968 (Port-Louis: Diocése de Port-Louis, 1996). 
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which they are expressed in the Malagasy language, even if it is only to guide 

and assist the interpreters to explain in an effective manner to these poor dying 
23 

slaves. 


Transformed in effect into catechists, Caulier’s Malagasy “interpreters” 
were despatched with Christian instructions set to writing in the ver- 
nacular to “dictate” to slaves “word for word” the content of important 
tenets of the Catholic faith. Heavily influenced by the vernacular sacred 
language in Flacourt’s Petit catéchisme composed in southeast Mada- 
gascar a century earlier, the Lazarists’ notebooks of vernacular instruc- 
tion also reflected homespun linguistic investigations with Malagasy in 
the Mascarenes and served as the basis for later vernacular publications. 
But the notebooks are interesting in another respect: they suggest that 
at least some of the missionaries’ “interpreters” had been taught to read 
their native tongue in the Latin alphabet that Lazarists employed to 
capture it. Ecclesiastical slaves in the Mascarenes were likely the first 
native readers of the Big Island’s language in Latin letters, producing 
colonial religious speech from text set down in notebooks. Verbal 
evangelism in the vernacular intersected with literacy work, and in turn 
informed it. While conversation and the catechism “served” enslaved 
Malagasy speakers, each of these was a product of the French islands’ 
unique vernacular imperialism, not just an import from the Big 
Island.** 

As for the sick and dying slaves from Madagascar and from the island’s 
estates, “They are required at first to learn or to mumble our French, 
and when in danger of death, an interpreter is employed to anoint them, 
after they show more or less certain signs of faith and conversion to 
the Religion.” Since these first — and at times final — instructions were 
sometimes served up in Malagasy, sometimes in French, and often by 
Malagasy interpreters who were already instructed in a vernacular 
Catholic creed, a certain number of Malagasy were presented with 
Christianity in their own language and by others born in the Big Island, 
who appear to have been empowered to anoint them as well as to instruct 
them in Malagasy when efforts in French foundered. If slave catechists 
were versed by their clerical masters in the vernacular words of faith 
as set out by the scribbling of Roman-alphabet Malagasy in notebooks, 


23 Teste to “Monseigneur,” Isle de Bourbon, 1 mars 1762, ACM 1504, 189v (we babble); 
Philippe-Albert Caulier, “Directoire des paroisses de l’Isle de Bourbon pour I’Isle de 
France,” 1 octobre 1763, ACM 1504, (block quotation, document not paginated); 
Philippe-Albert Caulier to Monseigneur L’archevéque de Paris, en la maison de 
St.-Lazare A Paris, 20 juillet 1773, ACM 1504, 221v, 222r (we employ). 

24 Philippe-Albert Caulier to Monseigneur L’archevéque de Paris, en la maison de 
St.-Lazare 4 Paris, 20 juillet 1773, ACM 1504, 220v. 
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few Lazarists were likely privy to the more lengthy and extemporaneous 
conversations in Malagasy that enslaved catechists held with their dis- 
eased, aged, or dying compatriots — or to those between newly arrived 
slaves and others who had been in the colonies for some time.”” 

An explanation for the promotion of ecclesiastical slaves to anointers 
and baptizers can be found in the missionaries’ attempts to christen 
sick and dying slaves, which often met with resistance until interpreters 
speaking the same language were brought in to explain the procedure. 
“They frequently attribute the death of their comrades to the Baptism 
they saw them receive,” Caulier wrote of the reticence of sick slaves in 
the hospitals to allow themselves to be anointed. They “conclude that 
it is a kind of poison or enchantment, and they refuse to admit it except 
in the manner that criminals resign themselves to torture. The words 
of their old comrades [however] reassure them efficaciously.” How 
“efficacious” this “reassurance” by “old comrades” from the Big Island 
may have been in slaves’ times of torture we cannot judge, but it was 
inevitable that in speaking with their countrymen in words of faith 
and about their plight, enslaved catechists departed from the tight scripts 
of religious instruction set out in notebooks from which they were 
required by clerics to read. Precisely what bonded Malagasy said to each 
other during such fraught colonial encounters is mostly lost to us, 
but Lazarists were convinced that adults learned more about colonial 
religion from each other than during their “conversations” with foreign 
clerics. Hidden from us, these extemporaneous vernacular exchanges 
helped shape both the intellectual history of the islands and the Mala- 
gasy tongue of the Mascarenes as a product of colonialism in the 
islands.”° 


A lexicon for merchant and planter 


Two colonial linguistic works in the Malagasy language were issued 
in print from the Lazarists’ vernacular efforts at the Mascarenes. Both 
appeared before the French Revolution. One of these works was a 
French—Malagasy and Malagasy—French vocabulary. It was the first 
book ever printed in the islands. The other was a catechism published in 
Rome by Pére Caulier. Caulier’s catechism was based on vernacular 
notebooks he and his enslaved interpreters had prepared and employed 
during previous decades at ile Bourbon when speaking words of faith to 
Malagasy slaves. Both books were products of a professionally oriented 
system of writing much like that employed in Governor Flacourt’s Petit 


> Ibid., 220r. 7° Ibid., 220r, 221v (quotation), 222v. 
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catéchisme of 1657 composed at Fort Dauphin in Madagascar. At the 
Mascarenes, as in Anosy a century earlier, vernacular literacy projects 
in the Latin alphabet were directed by foreigners and rested on the 
indispensable assistance of Malagasy helpers, but scarcely filtered down 
among the mass of Malagasy speakers who were ultimately their razson 
d’étre. What also characterized the Lazarists’ book projects in both 
Madagascar and the Mascarenes were their broad colonial purposes. 

Flacourt’s catechism had served as an aide mémoire for vernacular 
instruction by European evangelists and as a tool for recruiting addi- 
tional ecclesiastical workers to the colonial field. The books produced in 
the Mascarenes were likewise pragmatic in their colonial applications. 
The vocabulary was conceived to promote colonial trade with Mada- 
gascar and interlingual communication on the islands’ estates; the 
catechism to provide Lazarist priests and their Malagasy-speaking aco- 
lytes with vernacular words of faith to convert both ailing and new 
captives in the colonial islands. Although different in their specific 
aims (commerce on the one hand and Christianity on the other), both 
vernacularizing projects in the “creole islands” helped to generate the 
unique island cultural landscapes we know today as créolité. Without a 
traffic in unfree labor, the islands would not have survived as slave 
colonies; Christianity, including among captives, was a defining feature 
of European creole societies. Colonial linguistic programs that promoted 
forms of vernacularized imperialism and that resulted in vernacular 
print works to domesticate saltwater slaves were among the cultural- 
intellectual forces that produced the Indian Ocean’s creole islands over 
the eighteenth century. Through notebooks and catechisms, and the 
colonial Malagasy speech they promoted, vernacularization and creoli- 
zation became nested in each other. At the Mascarenes, the Malagasy 
language was a key feature of early créolité. 

Some of the Lazarists’ Malagasy evangelists in the colonial islands 
read their tongue from catechetical notebooks. In this, the Lazarist 
missions of Madagascar and the Mascarenes were different, for as far as 
we know written texts were never circulated among native Malagasy 
speakers in the Big Island’s southeastern province of Anosy. In spite of 
its limited circulation in the form of notebooks at ile Bourbon, the 
Malagasy vernacular literacy that developed in the colonial islands 
served mostly as a technology of writing rather than as a method of 
communication designed for private, individual reading. Its utilities were 
specifically clerical and mercantile. A medium for harvesting servile 
souls for Christ, colonial linguistics in the smaller islands of the western 
Indian Ocean was also a lubricant for commercial relations on Mada- 
gascar’s east coast and in some cases, too, an aid to vernacular 
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communication between masters and slaves. Both of these underpinned 
the creole character of the islands. 

For those whites who employed it and commented about it, Malagasy 
jiteracy in the Mascarenes before the French Revolution also served as 
a conduit for colonial knowledge of Madagascar and its people, a key 
feature of European creole intellectual life in the islands. Colonial lin- 
guistics had practical applications, of course, but Malagasy vernacular 
projects were also good for thinking with and represented one strand in 
the unique twine of French racial ideologies developed in the Masca- 
renes. In this respect colonial linguistic projects in the islands aligned 
themselves with similar vernacular initiatives elsewhere across the 
European empire, projects that imbued creole culture with its intellec- 
tual visions of native, captive others. But studies in a native language 
of slaves at the Mascarenes were unique in one exceedingly important 
way: extremely few vernacular works in the early modern world were 
produced by Europeans in slave societies and in the ancestral languages 
of captive laborers. That both of these features were characteristic of 
colonial linguistics at the Mascarenes bears out the social salience of the 
Malagasy tongue in the islands and the usefulness of vernacularization 
to creole colonial programs. It is also important to note that the colonial 
linguistic publications discussed below appeared a half-century earlier 
than any printing in the French creole of the islands, which has here- 
tofore occupied the interest of language historians in the Mascarenes. 
How can we account for this chronological ordering of vernacular lin- 
guistic interest that produced Malagasy vernacular works before publi- 
cations in the emergent French creoles?*” 

Pére Claude Bernard Challan’s Vocabulaire malgache was published 
in Port Louis, ile de France, the seat of the colonial administration for 
both Mascarene islands, in 1773, two years after Challan arrived there 
on ecclesiastical duties. The first printing press set up in the Mascarenes 
was installed in Port Louis in 1768 and soon set to government service. 


27 The earliest books printed in French creole began appearing in the 1820s, a decade 
before creole slaves became a majority in Mascarene slave populations and more than a 
decade after British conquest. On Mauritius in 1822, Jean-Frangois Chrestien pub- 
lished several poems composed in the French creole in a volume now very difficult to 
find. Six years later, creole language works appeared simultaneously on both Mauritius 
and ile Bourbon, one a catechism composed by Protestant evangelists, the other a short 
compendium of five poems by L. Héry. Jean-Francois Chrestien, Les essais d’un bobre 
africain: petit recueil de poésies, composé de chansons chotsies et corrigées, et de quelques fables 
traduites de Lafontaine, en créole (Isle Maurice: Se vend chez Baron & Souvignec, 1822); 
Catéchisme en créole (Réduit: Mallac Fréres, 1828); L. Héry, Fables créoles dédiées aux 
Dames de I’Ile Bourbon (Saint-Denis: s. n., 1828). See also Chaudenson, Textes créoles 
anciens; Gillette Staudacher-Villiamée, Catéchisme créole et Mission des Noirs a I’Ile Bourbon 
(Paris: Peeters, 2000). In Textes, Chaudenson misdates Chrestien’s work to 1820. 
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In the earliest years of its operation, it issued only edicts, proclamations, 
and other governmental and regulatory documents, all in French, 
A careful examination of the items appearing from the government 
publishing office confirms that Challan’s work was the first monograph 
of any kind printed in the islands, preceding the next literary work 
published there, a novel in standard French, by a full thirty years. The 
unacknowledged ancestor of Mascarene creole literature is a scarcely 
known Malagasy—French lexicon! Unfortunately, the print run of the 
Vocabulaire malgache is unknown. Mauritius national archivist and his- 
torian Auguste Toussaint is one of the few scholars to recognize the 
significance and social provenance of Challan’s work. In his study of 
early printing in the Indian Ocean, he observed that the Vocabulaire 
malgache was “the first book proper to be issued in this island” and 
“composed from information obtained from Malagasy slaves, then 
numerous in this French colony,” an assessment that French linguist 
and historian of Madagascar, Jacques Dez, has echoed in his unpub- 
lished technical study of the work. Is it possible that Lazarist adminis- 
trators had intended Challan for a mission to Madagascar and set him 
to vernacular work upon his arrival in the Mascarenes, as they did with 
all such personnel they destined for missions to the Big Island? We do 
not know, but the Vocabulaire malgache was the fruit of Challan’s first 
years of study in Madagascar’s vernacular at ile de France.”® 

A more precise clue to the origins and purpose of Challan’s text of 
ninety-two pages is to be found in the comments of Madagascar spe- 
cialist Barthélemy Huet de Froberville, the author of the novel Sidner ou 
les dangers de l’imagination (ile de France, 1803). Challan’s Vocabulaire 


28 Vocabulaire malgache, distribué en deux parties, la premiere francois et malgache, la seconde 
malgache et francois, Par Mr. Challan, prétre de la Mission & curé de la paroisse St. Louis, a 
V’Isle de France (A VIsle de France: De l’Imprimerie Royale, Avec Approbation & 
Privilege de M.M. les Administrateurs, 1773). Challan’s year of arrival in ile de France, 
1771, is found in a document entitled “Missionnaires de I’Isle de France,” ACM 1502, 
not foliated (this document is near the end of the volume). Challan’s work is the forty- 
sixth in Toussaint and Adolphe’s chronological bibliography of Mauritius: Auguste 
Toussaint and Harold Adolphe, Bibliography of Mauritius (1502-1954) (Port Louis: 
Esclapon, 1956), 11, 45. The novel to which I refer is Barthélemy Huet de Froberville, 
Sidner ou les dangers de l’imagination (A V'Isle de France: Chez C. F. Boudret, Imprimeur 
de la République, 1803). Vernaculars spoken in the islands during the slave era, 
together with publications in Malagasy, receive virtually no mention in histories of 
Mascarene literature. For the role of slaves as Challan’s informants see Auguste 
Toussaint, Early Printing in Mauritius, Reunion, Madagascar and the Seychelles 
(Amsterdam: Vangendt & Co., 1969), 21; Auguste Toussaint, “La diffusion de 
Vimprimerie dans l’Océan Indien,” in Le mouvement des idées dans l’océan Indien occi- 
dental (St. Denis: AHIOI, 1985), 235 (quotation); Jacques Dez, “Le vocabulaire 
malgache de Abbé Challan (1773)” (Typescript, D. R. L., Université de Paris VII, 
1987), I: 3, 13. 
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malgache, wrote Froberville in 1815, emerged from the work of Lazarist 
missionaries in ile de France and represented the “northern idiom” of 
the Malagasy language from the region around Tamatave, in contrast to 
Etienne de Flacourt’s Dictionnaire de la langve de Madagascar resulting 
from the Lazarists’ prior vernacular evangelism in seventeenth-century 
Madagascar and published in Paris in 1658, which represented that of 
the south, around the erstwhile French colony on the Tolagnare pen- 
insula. “This Vocabulary is exact but too succinct,” Froberville noted of 
Challan’s work in the early nineteenth century. Nevertheless, “Sznce it 
appeared his book has not stopped being the manual of the habitans of the 
islands and of all those engaged in the trade of Madagascar.” In the decades 
after its publication the lexicon had become a popular guide to necessary 
vernacular knowledge, not only in the important commerce of the 
western Indian Ocean but also, it turns out, on the colonial islands’ 
farms and plantations. One can imagine habitants employing the voca- 
bulary and phrasebook to decipher the suspicious speech of slaves or 
to issue orders to newly arrived bondmen and women who could not 
yet muster the French creole. Disciplining forced labor was a typical 
creole predicament of the times, and the Malagasy language could be 
used to “acclimatize” Malagasy to the creole islands. Froberville con- 
firmed several decades after the Vocabulaire malgache’s publication in 
1773 that Mascarene slave owners had been one of the major consumers 
of the book. Creolization in the islands did not destroy the Malagasy 
tongue; imperial vernacularism actually nourished creolization.7° 

The anticipated practical utility of the Vocabulaire malgache is con- 
firmed by Challan in the front matter prefacing his work, but without 
identifying a specific Mascarene target audience. “Only a desire for the 
public good compelled me to publish (mettre au jour) this little work, 
which although imperfect, will be useful,” he notes in his dedication to 
the heads of the island’s royal administration. The authorization for 
publication offered jointly by the governor and the intendant of ile de 
France, which follows the dedication, states that Challan “presented the 
manuscript to us,” leaving uncertain from whom the idea for publication 
first issued, and for precisely what purpose. In the short Avertissement 
(Cautionary Note) that precedes the lexicon, Challan writes boldly that: 


°° Barthélemy Huet de Froberville, “Essai théorique sur la langue madécasse,” Port- 
Louis, 28 octobre 1815, BL MD Add. Mss. 18131, 38v—39r (emphasis added); 
Barthélemy Huet de Froberville, Sidner, ou les dangers de l’imagination, nouv. édn. avec 
préface de Mario Serviable et avant-propos de Philippe Lenoir (Sainte-Clotilde: 
Editions de l’Océan Indien, 1993 [1803]), 15-16; Barthélemy Huet de Froberville, Les 
orages de mars: poésies et satires (1789-1832), édition critique de Marc Serge Riviére et 
Gérard Fanchin (Port Louis: Précigraph, 2005), 62. 
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The language of Madagascar, consists only in adverbs: having no genders, no 
numbers, no cases & hardly any conjugations. This poverty of expression makes 
it simple to learn, & he who makes a word makes it in all its senses; one does 
not have to remember conjunctions, prepositions, articles and that which serves 
in other languages to tie terms together to make sentences. 


Nothing could be easier to learn, it seeins, than Malagasy! Challan’s 
vocabulary was not only “useful” and designed “for the public good,” 
but could also make the Malagasy tongue “simple to learn” for the islands’ 
whites.*° 

The exuberant errors in Challan’s statement that Malagasy was “poor 
in expression,” easy for Europeans to learn, practically without con- 
junctions, prepositions or articles, and consisted largely in adverbs are 
only allayed by the aptness of his assertion that “he who makes a word 
makes it in all its senses.” In the Big Island’s language, many related 
words are formed from a single root or radical. Challan’s fantastical 
characterization of the Malagasy tongue went largely unchallenged, 
however, for the few who wrote or published on Malagasy in the colonial 
islands enjoyed the rhetorical prerogative of whites — of creoles — in a 
slave society surrounded by deferential vernacular speakers from the Big 
Island. Malagasy assistants may have been key teachers and co-workers 
of the Lazarists in their intellectual and vernacular work, as we learned 
earlier in this chapter, but in Mascarene slave society they could never 
be recognized as experts in the written versions of their own language 
or as having offered assistance in teaching colonials how to speak it or 
to construct their vocabularies and grammars. This is a perverse colonial 
logic (perverse because it obscures the roles Malagasy played in the 
clerical-mercantile literacy and in the creolization of their own diaspora) 
that runs across most colonial literary work in Malagasy at the Mas- 
carenes to emancipation and beyond. Scholars of colonial linguistics 
typically underestimate the roles of “colonial subjects,” such as the 
enslaved helpers of missionaries in the western Indian Ocean as active 
participants in the making of imperial vernacularism, and so too of 
créolité. In Anosy and the Mascarenes, Malagasy speakers were involved 
in many dimensions of the history of their written language, even when 
their roles were subsequently elided.*! 


3° All quotations in this paragraph from Challan, Vocabulaire malgache, front matter 
prefacing the text, none of which is paginated. 

While I agree in most respects with Joseph Errington about the characteristics of 
colonial linguistic projects, I do not find vernacular literacies in colonial situations being 
created solely by Europeans, then sometimes “pirated” by natives. Joseph Errington, 
Linguistics in a Colonial World: A Story of Language, Meaning and Power (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 2008), Chapters 5 and 6 (quotation, 125). The improbability of Challan’s 
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Pére Challan’s opening claim that Malagasy was virtually without 
structure and simple to acquire was probably, in part, a ploy to market 
pis book among European creoles, for a study of the Vocabulaire mal- 
gache’s content quickly reveals the correctness of Froberville’s assess- 
ment of it as a manual of trade language and colonial conversation. And 
an unholy one at that, given its clerical author. The absence of religious 
yocabulary suggests that the lexicon was never meant for the mission- 
aries or for their religious neophytes from Madagascar, but for the 
practical purpose of facilitating communication on the habitations of the 
Mascarenes and assisting those involved in the Madagascar trade in their 
daily interactions with speakers of the other language. These creolizing 
projects and the role of vernacular imperialism in them were founda- 
tional in the making of island cultures. 

One does not find vernacular glosses in Challan’s work for the French 
equivalents of “commandment,” for example, nor for “prophet,” 
“redemption,” “resurrection,” “sacrament,” “trinity,” and a host of 
other key religious terms that were important to the evangelistic work of 
Lazarists in seventeenth-century southeast Madagascar and the eigh- 
teenth-century Mascarenes. Zaanhar at least figures for “Dieu” (God), 
along with Manoupou for “Prier” (to pray), and Manoupou zaanhar 
for “Prier Dieu” (to pray to God). And if one desired to take the Lord’s 
name in vain — apparently a creole pastime — the French—Malagasy 
section offered up Oh zaanhar for “Ah mon Dieu” (Oh my God)! No 
wonder Challan’s Vocabulaire malgache was published by the govern- 
ment press of ile de France rather than an ecclesiastical printer: it was 
issued by conscientious administrators to assist merchants supplying 
the islands in their interlingual communications and to provide Mas- 
carene habitants with a means for deciphering the most widely spread 
ancestral tongue of slaves in their midst. Administrators relied upon a 
Lazarist to author the secular lexicon, for Catholic missionaries in the 
islands were well known for their work in the Malagasy vernacular. The 
Malagasy language interests of colonial church, state, commerce, and 
creole habitant at the Mascarenes are all entangled in Challan’s ver- 
nacularizing linguistic work. In the eighteenth century, vernacular pro- 
jects were not peripheral to how Mascarene administrators, merchants, 
and planters conceived of themselves and promoted their colonial 
interests. It was part of their world. 

Notwithstanding its secular orientation, the lexicon is not entirely 
devoid of religious vocabulary. What can be found frequently charts an 


remarks was recognized several decades later by Eugéne de Froberville, “Apercus sur la 
langue malgache,” Bulletin de la Société de Géographie 11 (janvier 1839), 36-37. 
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. Fagnamounouhanne. 


64 END 

Endrach, Endrahé. Bois qui 
a Vodeur du fantal citrin. 

Enhafacale. Fruit reffemblant 
aun baton de caffe. 

Ennerec. Auf. 

Entan. Paquet. 

Eric. Plus, pas davantage. 

Erigne androu. Une femaine. 

Efvada. Epée, poiffon. 

Ette. Ceinture. 

Eunilafle. E/pece d’ebenier. 


FA 
ACEINE. Efpion. 
Facinne. Sable. 
Fafa. Balayer, bégayer. 
Fafais. Balayer. 
Fafana. Herbe propre d reduire 
la rupture de Vhernie. 


Fafao. Balayer. 


Fafazou ranou. Arrofer. 

Fage. Raie, poiffon. 

Tom- 
beat, cimetiere. 

Fain var. Epi de riz 

Falanone. Efpece de civette. 

Falavou. Civette véritable, 

Falaza. Mat de navire. 

Falazenne. Mat de nayire. 

Famaffe. Balai, balayer. 


_Famocantrara. E/pece de petit 


lézard. 
Fanchi. Chauve-fouris. 
Fanezéde. Aiguille. 
Fanfouang. Marteau. 


: EAN 

Fanfoudi. Médecine. remede.” - 

Fang. Groffe chauve-fouris. 

Fangafoudi, Médecine. 

Fanganbinaife. Par-oi 

Fangatoroutte. Pareil , fen 
blable. 

Fanghane. Dragon de mer, 

Fangnahé. E fprit. 

Fangnami. Gager. 

Fangnanou. Vufage , la mode 
s'accoutumer. 

Fangouaren..Corail noir. 

Fanguatéa. 4mant, galant. 

Fangue. Gros rofeau , bambou. 

Fanifien. Gorge. 

Fanimafle. Les yeux me tour- 
nent. 

Fanimaffou. S’enauyer. 

Faninits. Guépe, mouche jaunes 

Fannérama. Med. 

Fannézot. Amant , galant. 

Fanoul. Coutume. 

Fanon manghe. Pigeon ramier. 

Fanquila. Voifin. 

Fantan. Sait-il , Sait-ellee 

Fante. Savoir, connoitre , je 
fais, Je connois. 

Fante hano, Sais-tu , connoiss 
ttt, 

Fante tficen. Savons-nous. 

Farac. Mouche-magone. 

Fara fara. Plancher de cafe. 

Farfara. Plancher de cafe. 

Fariayahé {Pay fan. 

Farifaté. Bois dont D'écorce ef 
unicontre-poifon. 

Farogni, Enroue. . 

Farorats. 


Figure 3.1 Page 64 of Pere Challan’s Vocabulaire malgache, 1773. 
These entries in the Malagasy—-French portion of the vocabulary 
include Fafazou ranou (imperative) glossed as “to water”; Fanguatéa 
and Fannézot, both glossed as “lover”; and two dialectal variations 
for “medicine,” Fanfoudi and Fangafoudi. Like other French word 
lists of the time, this one embraces several speech varieties. Image 
courtesy of the New York Public Library. 
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jndependent course from both the Arabic-alphabet soratse texts of 
southeast Madagascar and Flacourt’s Petit catéchisme of 1657.°* “Anges, 
pons anges, mauvais anges, genies supérieurs” (Angels, good angels, bad 
angels, superior spirits), for example, are not glossed as Malaingca as 
they are in virtually all other vernacular religious publications and manu- 
scripts of the time, but as oulis, angatz, and oulio angatz, an assortment 
of vernacular terms for charms and spirits of the dead. “Prétre” (Priest) 
jg not ompisacabiri, ombiassa, faquihi or catibou as it is in Flacourt’s 
catechism, but Vazaa manounpou zaanhar (European who serves God). 
“Bapteme” (Baptism) is not famowisan or famouizan but Manhacha; 
“Pécher” (to sin) not manghota, but Ampiazatou; “Croire” (to believe) 
not Mancatauto or homeinou, but Manguahé ahé; “Diable, Démon” 
(Devil, demon) not only Bilise, Rabilise, and Bélich, but also Angatz. 
“Vierge” (Virgin) revealingly enough, does not figure at all except per- 
haps as Siampissing, defined as “Fille sage, vertueuse,” (Wise girl, vir- 
tuous) about which more below. The personalized orthographic system 
employed differs from that of Flacourt’s Petit catéchisme in several 
respects.°? 

In his Vocabulaire malgache, Pere Challan offered up a glossary of 
colonial trade tailored to merchants and a menu of vernacular conver- 
sation to the white creoles of the colonial islands who employed Mala- 
gasy slaves or kept Malagasy wives, concubines, and lovers and desired 
to communicate with them in their native tongue. The lexicon may even 
have been employed by the few Latin-alphabet literate Malagasy on the 
Big Island or in the Mascarenes in their relations with French-speaking 
associates, for it translates in both directions. The Malagasy—French 
(pp. 1-48) and French—Malagasy (pp. 55-92) portions of the vocabulary 
are not identical, but each contains over 2,000 entries, for a combined 
total of some 2,800 different glosses. That the Mascarene administration 
would publish a Malagasy vocabulary at all — and as its first book, no less — 
is extraordinary and testimony to the economic dependence of the 
colonial islands on nearby Madagascar and its unfree laborers and to 
the role of the Malagasy tongue in early Mascarene créolité. And that it 
was printed in 1773 rather than earlier was conditioned not only 
by Challan’s recent arrival at ile de France but also by the political 
history of the Mascarenes, which passed from the French East India 
Company to the French crown in 1769 and whose trade was accordingly 


2 To minimize linguistic confusion, Malagasy words in the lexicon will be given in italic, 

a French in quotation marks, and my English translation in parentheses, as in this paragraph. 
Noél J. Gueunier, “La langue du catéchisme malgache de 1657,” in Le Christianisme 
dans le sud de Madagascar (Fianarantsoa: Ambozontany, 1996), 23-48. 
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opened from the exclusif to freer modes of private enterprise. As a result 
of subsequent economic reforms, the volume of trade flowing into the 
islands from Madagascar as well as from other regions of the Indian 
Ocean and beyond increased significantly from about 1770. Challan’s 
Vocabulaire Malgache lubricated these intensifying circuits of regional 
commerce central to the survival and identity of the “creole islands” with 
the oil of vernacular translation.** 

Among the most important commercial expressions proposed by 
the colonial lexicon may have been “Combien avez vous acheté cela?” 
(How much did you purchase that for?), Phiri hano Mividi zané?; 
“Vendez-moi cet esclave” (Sell me that slave), Ambidio anino ampouria; 
and “Avez-vous des noirs 4 vendre?” (Do you have blacks to sell?), Ano 
manan ampouria ambidi? Appropriate terms for colonial measures of 
length and volume for such items as textiles and rice are provided in 
their respective places: “Brasse, mesure” (a span), as Réfi; “Gamelle” 
(a bucket, the typical measure of rice in eastern Madagascar), as capil 
hazou, Gamel. “Flangourin,” the fermented sugar cane liquor commonly 
brewed up in the Mascarenes during the eighteenth century and at times 
employed in commerce between the colonial islands and Madagascar, 
is translated straightforwardly enough as Tocfar (cane liquor). In fact, 
seven different kinds of Toc, or “Liqueur, spiritueuse” (liquor, spirit), 
are listed under that entry in the Malagasy—French section. 

Several evaluative phrases useful in assessing merchandise appear 
under the French entry “Cela” (that): “Cela est tres-bon” (that is very 
good), as Tsaré toué; “Cela est mauvais” (that is bad), as Ratchi-toue; 
“Cela est sur” (that is true, correct), as Toutou, Toucoa; and the necessary 
“Cela est faux” (that is false), as Linga. “Voler, voleur, vol” (to steal, 
thief, theft), all appeared together in a single entry and were glossed 
respectively as Mangalatz, Mangaletz, and Mangalaré. Theft was a 
logical companion to both European colonial trade and the eighteenth- 
century slave system of the Mascarenes that often half starved its servile 
laborers. Conversely, equally important for the merchant or planter 
was “Honnéte, bon, obligeant” (honest, good, obliging), glossed true 
enough as Tsara fanahé (good spirited). An intermediate section of the 


34 The number of glosses in Challan’s work is given by Dez, “Vocabulaire malgache,” I, 2. 
For studies of Mascarene trade in the late eighteenth century see Auguste Toussaint, 
Early American Trade with Mauritius (Port Louis: Esclapon, 1954); Auguste Toussaint, 
“Le traffic commercial entre les Mascareignes et Madagascar, de 1773 a 1810,” Annales 
de l'Université de Madagascar, Série Lettres 5 (1966), 91-127; Auguste Toussaint, Le 
route des iles: contribution & histoire maritime des Mascareignes (Paris: SEVPEN, 1967); 
Filliot, Traite des esclaves, 59-65; Larson, History and Memory, 60-65; James R. Fichter, 
“The United States, Britain and the East Indies, 1773-1815” (Ph.D. Thesis, 
Department of History, Harvard University, 2006). 
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pook ensconced between the French—Malagasy and Malagasy—French 
sections of the glossary contains a primer on counting in Malagasy. 
It is entitled “Numération usitée chez les Madagascarois” (Counting 
employed by the Malagasy) and sets out numbers between one, Rec, and 
ten thousand, Polou arrive. 

Many of Challan’s translations testify to the early interpenetration of 
Malagasy and European terms in the hybridized speech of Madagascar’s 
east coast and the Mascarenes. “Argent” (money), for example, is given 
in Malagasy as Aréanne, Prata Vola. The first of these glosses is likely a 
yernacularized form of the French “argent,” while Prata is Portuguese. 
“Marché” (market) is translated as Bazar, “Palanquin” (palanquin) as 
Hamac, and “Barique” (cask) as Barique. But “Culotte” (knee-britches), 
interestingly enough, is glossed as Bouritsetz, almost certainly neither 
a French nor a Malagasy term in origin but a variation of the English 
“breeches.” This last gloss speaks to how some Malagasy took up the 
words, and perhaps also the clothing, of English-speaking buccaneers 
who frequented the Big Island’s coasts between about 1690 and 1725 
as they were driven from the Caribbean to further-lying seas. The term 
must have persisted in local usage from that time until the late eight- 
eenth century. Other terms of European origin appearing in the Voca- 
bulaire malgache as Malagasy words include glasse (glass), guiche (geese), 
and siti (steel), all from English; pingarath, pingard (gun) and espada 
(sword), from Portuguese; and plette (pistol), from Dutch.*? 

Subtle translations of the sort considered above suggest an intimate 
knowledge of the vernacular usages of Madagascar’s northeast coast 
and lead one to wonder how Peére Challan, who had recently arrived in 
the Indian Ocean and who never seems to have traveled to the Big 
Island, could have effected them. Challan might well have consulted 
with Mascarene merchants more or less fluent in the Malagasy lan- 
guage as colleagues did after his departure, but Madagascar-born captives 
or temporarily visiting merchants or workers from the Big Island could 
have handily offered much of this information from their store of know- 
ledge or by inquiries among their compatriots in the colonial islands. Both 
August Toussaint and Jacques Dez, as we have seen, have argued that 
Challan’s main informants were enslaved Malagasy in the Mascarenes, 
though there does not seem to be specific evidence to demonstrate this. It 
is impossible to reconstitute Challan’s precise networks of consultation, 
unfortunately, but it is likely he employed multiple sources, including 
traders and slaves, to fashion this work. 


> For a fuller list see Dez, “Vocabulaire malgache,” I, 23. 
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Merchants who set up households in Madagascar and colonial habi- 
tants who took Malagasy lovers were provided with functional glosses 
in the priest’s vocabulary for the necessary things of creole domestic 
life. Let me begin with the material. “Domestique, valet” (domestic, 
valet) is translated as Marmit, Caramo. The former term was extensively 
employed in the eighteenth-century Mascarenes; the latter still desig- 
nates pay received by an employee. Commands for directing slaves and 
servants could come in useful, so it is not surprising that the Vocabulaire 
malgache provides some Malagasy verbs handy in managing the workers 
of colonial agriculture and commerce only in their imperative form, even 
when the gloss is given as a French infinitive: Fafazou ranou (water 
[imperative verb]) for “Arroser,” Hadiou (dig) for “Creuser,” Isao 
(count) for “Compter, nombrer,” and Toumézanquéo (stay there) for 
“Arrétez-vous 1a.”*° 

Among the particularly revealing translations for its relevance to the 
colonial vocabulary of population categories is that for “Créol” (creole): 
Tercantoc or, literally, “born in/of alcohol”! (Along the east coast of 
Madagascar the French term “créole” signified a child of mixed-race 
parentage, a meaning different from that assigned to the term at the 
Mascarenes, where in this period it tended to mean someone of any race 
born in or acclimatizing to the colony.) There is no better linguistic 
testimony to the interwoven roles of alcohol and sex in the lives of 
Malagasy, on the one hand, and Mascarene merchants and habitants, 
on the other. Finally, “Chandelier” (candlestick, candelabra) came 
out Fontérénassara, and “Moustiquaire” (mosquito net) as Traonlai. The 
second of these two glosses, which is still in use (the former is not), 
testifies to the use of mosquito nets by island creoles during the French 
ancien régime empire well before knowledge of malaria’s pathology. 
Challan’s vocabulary is a rich testament to linguistic innovation along 
Madagascar’s slaving coast and in the Mascarenes during the early 
modern era. Such innovation was a creolizing project, and it was 
anchored in the tongue of Madagascar.’ 

But it is Pére Challan’s translation of words of the flesh so useful and 
potentially alluring to French merchants and planters who set them- 
selves up with Malagasy lovers, consorts, and wives on both the Big 
Island and in the Mascarenes that might raise ecclesiastical eyebrows. 
While “Homme” (man) is glossed Lalaet, oulou, Lelahé, the entry for 
“Femme” (woman) is considerably more developed. 


3© Hor the word marmite at ile de France see Vaughan, Creating the Creole Island, 111-112. 
37 Hor the term créole in eastern Madagascar see Manassé Esoavelomandroso, “The 
‘Malagasy Creoles’ of Tamatave in the 19th Century,” Diogenes 111 (1980), 50-64. 
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Woman, in general. Véavi. Vavi. Femme, en général. Véavi. Vavi. 
Vave. Ampéla, signifies a young Vave. Ampéla, signifie une jeune 
woman. Wife, Vadin. The term femme. Femme épouse, Vadin. Le 
yadin, signifies also a concubine: terme de vadin, signifie également 
badi, signifies about the same une concubine: badi, signifie 4 peu 
thing. pres la méme chose. 


Fishing through the word list one finds a multitude of Malagasy glosses 
for “Amant,” “Galant,” and “Amante” (lovers, both male and female). 
One of the Malagasy equivalents proffered for the last of these terms is 
actually the French word Maitresse (mistress), but also Saingni, which in 
the Malagasy—French section is glossed as “Maitresse, amante” (mis- 
tress, lover). If we look directly at the entry for “Maitresse,” on the other 
hand, we find the following Malagasy translation: Tope vave, Tounpou 
vave (polite title for a woman). Following this line of inquiry, transla- 
tions for a male lover in the French—Malagasy section include Fanguatéa, 
Fannézot, and Ranguit. The first and last of these terms are likely related 
to the modern words mpifankatia (lovers) and ranitra/rangitra (a kept 
man or woman); the middle one I do not recognize. 

The lexicon also provides words for evaluating the moral quality of 
women. Thus Singue and Saingni are “Libertine, Fille débauchée” (lib- 
ertine, debauched girl) and Pissing, “Putain, débauchée, coureuse, sans 
pudeur” (whore, debauched woman, runner, without shame) as well as 
its negation, Szampissing, “Fille sage, vertueuse” (wise girl, virtuous). 
These terms all derive from the Malagasy radical/root singa (single, 
individual) and its related verb maninga (to go alone). In like vein, in the 
French—Malagasy section “Putain” (whore) is separately translated as 
Pissing, Maroumasse. This last term is likely related to maro masay, 
many wives (masay properly designated middle wives in a polygamous 
marriage). But gendered, sexual terms of a less theoretical nature are 
also offered up by our Lazarist author, including “Deshabiller” (to 
remove clothes) as Magnala cannézou, Alini cannézou, Manhala simbou; 
“Se déshabiller” (to remove one’s own clothing) as Manhalasimbou; 
“Shabiller” (to clothe oneself) as Magnatou cannezou; “Testicules” 
(testicles) as Latac; “Tetton, mamelle” (teat, breast) as Nounou, Nounous, 
Soundraza; and “Batard” (bastard) as Zaza fingue. If Challan’s some- 
times prurient lexicon for its age and author was a useful practical guide 
to creole merchants and slave owners, one wonders what its circulation 
might have been among Malagasy women along Madagascar’s east 
coast. From the other side of the sea they sought to form commercial 
and sexual associations with passing European men and to insinuate 
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themselves as free wives into the Mascarenes. These diverse audiences 
may be among the reasons the dictionary provides several French and 
vernacular alternatives for “amants, galants” (male lovers) and translates 
words in both directions.*® 

None of this is to comment on the technical qualities of the Vocabu- 
laire malgache, which are not impressive by modern standards but quite 
in line with Francophone works in the vernacular of the Big Island at 
the time. Evaluating early modern lexicons of Malagasy is a hazardous 
business for the modern scholar, for standardization of the Malagasy 
language in the nineteenth century with its adoption of highland Mala- 
gasy dialects as its norm, together with a different set of now-accepted 
equivalencies between French and Malagasy terms, skew sound judg- 
ment. Challan’s lexicon is more than two and a half centuries old and 
likely reflects a new, creolized Malagasy speech variety different from 
that employed among Malagasy speakers on the Big Island. Yet ques- 
tionable glosses and outright mistakes abound in the body of the work; 
those knowledgeable in Malagasy will already have identified many in 
the examples provided. Some problems include Azamietsic (do not move), 
which is given incorrectly in French as “Remuer” (to move around); 
Mifahavalou (to be enemies with each other), as “Ennemi” (enemy), 
a noun; and Tafic (army) also as “Ennemi.” Verbs are routinely glossed 
as nouns and the like, as in Mandrantou (to travel for mercantile pur- 
poses), translated as “Voyage, voyageur” (journey, traveler). Even when 
leeway is given for the inevitable mistakes made by typesetters work- 
ing from an entirely correct vernacular manuscript but unfamiliar with 
the Malagasy tongue (easy mix-ups between f and s, for example, or 
between n and u, or m and n), the work is littered with infelicities.*° 

Yet as a glossary and phrasebook for its time, Challan’s Vocabulaire 
malgache was useful in a practical sense and in many ways remarkable, 
both for its independence from the vernacular work of Governor Fla- 
court and his Lazarist compatriots in southeast Madagascar more than 


38 Basing herself on nineteenth-century dictionaries, Lucette Ratsimandresy argues that 
singa entered Malagasy from the English word “single”: Lucette Ratsimandresy, 
“T?emprunt du Malgache a l’Anglais,” Etudes Océan Indien 35-36 (2003), 328, entry 
for singana. Challan probably intended zaza fingue to be zaza singue (single child); the 
mistake would have entered in the typesetting process. For marriages between Mas- 
carene merchants and Malagasy women see Jean Valette, “Note sur une coutume 
betsimisaraka du XVIII° siécle: les vadinebazaha,” Cahiers du Centre d’Etudes des Cou- 
tumes 3 (1967), 49-55. 

For a list of typographical mistakes in Challan’s lexicon consult Dez, “Vocabulaire 
malgache,” I, 9-12. 
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a century earlier and as a testimony to the importance of the Malagasy 
yernacular in a literate form as a tool in the mercantile and slaving creole 
society of the late eighteenth-century Mascarenes. As we learned earlier, 
Challan’s lexicon was still being employed as a guide to vernacular 
speech by French merchants operating in Madagascar and by slave 
owners at the Mascarenes during the early nineteenth century. For a 
time, certain personnel of the colonial Mascarene state, church, and 
mercantile sector not only recognized the significance of the Malagasy 
tongue at and for the Mascarenes, but acted in pursuit of pragmatic, 
creole interests and individual responsibilities to bestow that language 
with a Roman system of writing. Colonial vernacularism — that is to say 
the use of colonial linguistics in vernaculars for imperial purposes — 
expressed a variety of interests and was made possible by the ubiquity 
of the Malagasy language in the western Indian Ocean. 


Slavery and the short catechism 


Challan’s Vocabulaire malgache was followed eight years later by Philippe- 
Albert Caulier’s Catéchisme abrégé en la langue de Madagascar (Short 
Catechism in the Language of Madagascar). Like Challan, Caulier was 
a Lazarist priest. His time in the colonies had been spent primarily on ile 
Bourbon. Caulier’s catechism was approved and published in Rome 
in 1785 by the Propaganda Fide, a body coordinating global missions 
in the Catholic Church. The catechism emerged from the notebooks 
Caulier and his Malagasy slave assistants employed some decades prior 
to its publication in their vernacular travail de la parole among newly 
arriving slaves from the Big Island and adult Malagasy already living 
in the Mascarenes. The catechism originated, Caulier confessed in the 
front material prefacing the text, “from my practice of many years in 
teaching blacks recently disembarked, who (I am sure) have always 
heard & sufficiently understood me.” The vernacular lessons in the 
catechism, he claimed, were “given daily” during his residence as a 
missionary at ile Bourbon, confirming the importance of regular instruc- 
tion in Malagasy there during the mid-eighteenth century. By producing 
Christianized laborers, vernacular religious speech helped to generate 
the cultural landscape of the creole islands. Caulier never employed the 
final, published version of his catechism in the islands, for it appeared 
nearly a decade and a half after his retirement from the Mascarenes to 
the Lazarist headquarters in Paris, a post-facto affirmation within the 
European Church of his vernacular work and linguistic prowess. To 
what extent the catechism circulated in the Mascarenes after its publi- 
cation in Europe is hard to tell. But Caulier’s catechism reflected the 
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DE DEO CREATORE. 


Intelligis-ne Deum DominumMaximum 5: 
Fantr dno—hd,  Zanhar tormpon——bé’-—be’ 5 
Patrem noftrum Sandum , Creatovem , & Celi, a. 
Riitsica missin , Ofindmbditst 1 Lafighitsi , ¥ 
Solis . 
oculus diei , & Lune , & Terra , & Maris , 
miassO-Androd , i Volan, 7 Zanne, I Riaq, —. 
& hominum omnium,g rerum omnium? ,, Intelligo ego. 


T ottlemedbi , 7 rvahi-—zbr ? i Fantré-co . 

_ Tenes exiflere tu verum ,, illud Verbum Fevitatis ? 
Ming -ahd-~- nd to, tf ivddlang-to ? 

( Phrafe Orientale comme le Psdlme Expedians ex-, 

pedlavit ec. ) : 


Dz 


Verum . Ubi eff Deus, . Dominus nofter 2. Deus 
to 6 Aisi ZaAnhar , Témpontsicd ? Zaohar. 
Dominus nofler , Deus magnus , éft ubique . Deus 
Tompontsicd , Tompon be, abitoncadll . Zanhiag 
in Celd , Deus. in Teyra tota , Deus in Superis ; 
ansDainghttsi , Zanhar do tanne abi; Zanhar Acpbone, 
in Inferis , in Ocdano: —. Deus. Tecum , Nobifcum ,. in. 
Ambane , an-Riaq abi: Zanhar 4mind, aminazie, in 
Corpore noftro,in Corde noftro , in Anima noftra : Deus. 
Vitang nii¢, an Po-ndie, dn Amirdé-nai¢e : Zanhde 
bic prefens, Deus  ubicumque . Sempiternus Deus , 
itoul , Zanhir dbixitinne . dmbardedle Zrnhdr » 
non mutatur , fine fine: — ipfe abfeonditus femper',. 
tsi miovd , tsi tipare : Izt mitédétse Ambardcale, 
As . at 


Figure 3.2 Translations from page 7 of Pére Caulier’s Cazéchisme 
abrégé, 1785. Note the Malagasy text interlined below the italicized 
Latin original. This passage explains the nature and presence of God. 
The formation of possessives and certain word choices such as 
abitontoul (everyone, all) and amiroe (life, soul, spirit) suggest the 
speech varieties of southeast Madagascar and a connection to 
Flacourt’s works of 1657-8. These terms are no longer employed in 


standardized Malagasy Christian vocabulary. Image courtesy of Yale 
Divinity School Library. 


kinds of vernacular lessons missionaries on both islands employed in 
their evangelism among adult slaves between about 1720 and the poli- 
tical transformations toward the end of the century.*° 


49 Philippe-Albert Caulier, Catéchisme abrégé en la langue de Madagascar, pour instruire 
sommairement ces peuples, les inviter et les disposer au baptéme (Rome: Sacrae Con- 
gregationis Generalis de Propaganda Fide, 1785). Studies of the catechism include 
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Published an ocean away from its colonial nursery, Caulier’s Caté- 
chisme abrégé is a sacred work rather unlike Challan’s Vocabulaire mal- 
gache. Both had drawn on similar networks of profane, creole linguistic 
expertise, however. Caulier submitted his vernacular teachings to the 
inspection of merchants in the islands who knew the Malagasy language. 
In the “Avis au Lecteurs” (Notice to Readers) prefacing the work, Caulier 
mentions in particular one Jean Marie, calling him “un Frangois” 
(a Frenchman) and “the most celebrated Interpreter of the Trades of 
Madagascar for ile de France, to whom I sent my notebook of lessons & 
prayers (Cahier d’Instructions) in this language, with a French transla- 
tion, which he followed word for word in the work he returned to me; 
a work that I received with as much satisfaction as his approbation of 
mine, although in a slightly different style.” For purposes of comparison 
and validation, in other words, Caulier had Jean Marie translate from 
French into Malagasy what he (Caulier) had previously translated. 
Caulier probably fashioned his earliest manuscripts by relying on his 
own knowledge of Malagasy, the assistance of ecclesiastical slaves, and 
the seventeenth-century works of Governor Flacourt. But to justify the 
correctness of the translation with Rome and his European audience, he 
claimed the parallel authority of a French creole merchant interpreter 
with long experience in Madagascar rather than that of any Malagasy 
collaborators and interlocutors, many of whom would have known 
how to speak at least some French and who worked extensively with 
Caulier, as we have seen. The entwined connections between Mascarene 
commercial and ecclesiastical interests in the Big Island are evident 
in Caulier’s catechism, as they are in Challan’s Vocabulaire malgache. 
A significant European creole population of the islands worked with 
Malagasy and could draw on each other’s expertise to forward common 
goals. Caulier’s catechism was not an individual endeavor.** 

The first thing to note about Caulier’s Catéchisme abrégé is that true to 
its title (Short Catechism), it is much briefer than Flacourt’s vernacular 
catechism of 1657, on which it is modeled (28 pages as compared to 
112). Much of its sacred language is similar to Flacourt’s and derives 
from the earlier work. At the same time, the influence of Challan’s 
Vocabulaire Malgache published on neighboring ile de France appears 


Modeste Rakotondrabe, Les premiers catéchismes en langue malgache: 1657, 1785, et 1841, 
Recherches et Documents n° 9 (Antsiranana: Institut Supérieur de Théologie et de 
Philosophie, 1990); Clément Sambo, “Le catéchisme malgache de 1785,” in Le 
Christianisme dans le sud, 106-121. Quotations: Philippe-Albert Caulier to Monseigneur 
L’archevéque de Paris, en la maison de St.-Lazare a Paris, 20 juillet 1773, ACM 1504, 
220r (travail de la parole); Caulier, Catéchisme abrégé, 3 (from my practice). 

gt Caulier, Catéchisme abrégé, 3. 
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minimal, suggesting the two contemporary works relied on different 
vernacular sources. Caulier may have examined Challan’s lexicon in 
the final preparation of his catechism, but this is difficult to determine, 
The two vernacular projects probably proceeded separately. *” 

The Catéchisme abrégé of 1785 comes in two parts. The first (pages 
5-17) consists of Caulier’s translations of a very abbreviated catechism 
and set of prayers; the second (17-27) offers those of Jean Marie, the 
creole merchant, of the same texts. I read Jean Marie’s vernacular ren- 
dition of the catechism with greater ease than Caulier’s, suggesting the 
merchant may have translated closer to the Malagasy vernacular of the 
Big Island than the cleric, or at least to the speech varieties of highland 
Madagascar that I know best. It is possible that Caulier’s composition 
reflected more of a blended Malagasy tongue spoken in ile Bourbon 
by slaves of differing Big Island origins. In both parts of the work, the 
vernacular texts are interlined with Latin, not French. Caulier writes in 
his notice to the reader, however, that Jean Marie translated into Malagasy 
directly from a French text, not from the Latin that actually appears in 
the catechism. In his own vernacular translation of the Latin, Caulier 
notes that he sought faithfully to reproduce the sacred language in Mala- 
gasy, that he did not strive for “elegance,” as he put it, in the tongue of the 
Big Island. This admission reads as an apology of sorts for the awkward- 
ness of many of his vernacular translations, especially in comparison to 
those of Jean Marie. It may also be, then, that Caulier’s Malagasy was 
stilted, rather than reflecting the common speech of the street. 

Yet the admission of Caulier’s “inelegance” in language is tempered 
by his linguistic conceit, also developed in the front matter, claiming his 
published catechism as a manual of succinct and grammatically proper 
Malagasy. Commenting on Jean Marie’s translation, Caulier writes, 


I find it more laconic than mine, but it is less so than the common style of the 
islanders (Je Style vulgaire des Insulaires [meaning that of Malagasy]) who, not 
studying their own language, and especially about the sublime things of Religion, 
leave almost more to be guessed in their diction than understood, and suppress, 
as they do also with our French when speaking it, pronouns, articles, various 
tenses and modes &c. Not totally but rather like our peasants, who mispronounce 
(écorchent) French more than they speak it ... But just as it is true that our 
poor [French] speakers and speech givers can understand a correctly speaking 
author or orator, so it is also true that the islander [the Malagasy slave in the 
Mascarenes] can well hear, in the best diction (@ la belle prononciation pres), what 
a minister announces to him in the pure style of his language.** 


42 Caulier departed the Mascarenes in 1771, the year of Challan’s arrival. If he saw 
Challan’s Vocabulaire malgache, he would have consulted it in Europe. 
#3 Caulier, Catéchisme abrégé, 4. 
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This complex text bears many messages. In his description of the 
“style vulgaire des insulaires,” Caulier may have meant the adumbrated 
grammatical features of the Malagasy contact language of ile Bourbon 
or simply the everyday language of native Malagasy speakers. Whatever 
the case, Caulier claimed to deliver instruction to servile Malagasy in 
the “pure style” of their language thanks (he felt) to his talent for 
writing Malagasy in concise and correctly structured sentences and to 
his ability to read aloud from a prepared vernacular catechetical text that 
hewed so closely to its sacred Latin original. Caulier had discerned 
grammatical principles in the vernacular, he believed, and could diffuse 
them back among his catechumens through religious instruction in the 
Malagasy tongue. In this reasoning, Malagasy slaves were both Caulier’s 
religious neophytes and his language students, even when he refused to 
teach them how to read and write. 

Caulier’s notion of the superiority of clerical vernacular literacy over 
“the common style of the islanders” was linked to his theory of the 
instructive power of religious truth as embedded in the sanctified lan- 
guage of catechisms in whatever tongue they were composed. During 
verbal catechetical instruction in French, for example, we know that 
Caulier sometimes repeated answers to the questions he asked along 
with his enslaved students to show them how to speak the colonial lan- 
guage “correctly.” In a like manner, he viewed the catechism lessons 
he and his helpers offered slaves in Malagasy as a model of proper 
vernacular speech. Trapped in their lexical and grammatical theories of 
vernacular literary superiority over the oracy of native or acquired 
Malagasy speakers, Lazarists depended on their Malagasy interpreters, 
collaborators, and catechumens to sustain their facility in the language 
but dared not — especially in the context of a colonial slave society — 
reveal them as useful or important sources of knowledge. For Caulier, 
the Malagasy were the language students and Lazarists their instruct- 
ors. But in matters of actually learning the vernacular, of course, 
the reality was fully the opposite. In addition to its ecclesiastical 
utilities, Caulier’s vernacular linguistic fantasy also served to justify 
white tutelage over enslaved Malagasy in a colonial slave society. This 
kind of colonial racism wrapped in vernacular expertise was an impor- 
tant strand of European creole thinking. Celebrations of créolité by 
modern scholars of the islands risk washing Euro-creole history of such 
racist foundations.** 


44 ee ee : ‘ ; , 
For catechetical instruction in French see Caulier, “Directoire des paroisses,” manu- 
script not foliated; Vaughan, Creating the Creole Island, 217-219. 
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In his premise that the Catéchisme abrégé and the manuscript prede- 
cessors of the publication he had actually worked from while in ile 
Bourbon were guides to proper style in the Big Island’s vernacular, 
Caulier thought differently from Challan about the Malagasy and their 
language. Whereas in his Vocabulaire malgache Challan supposed Mala- 
gasy a simple tongue lacking much structure, easy to learn, and available 
to all who might dispose themselves to try it, Caulier felt the Malagasy 
language far more complicated in its organization and capable of the 
ponderous task of rendering a correct translation of Latin, even if the 
Big Island’s people did not fully evince that potential for precision in 
their everyday ways of speaking. The fundamental difference in how 
Challan and Caulier understood Malagasy may well have stemmed 
from their relative experience with the tongue of the Big Island. Newly 
arrived in the islands when he published his vocabulary, Challan was 
untried in vernacular evangelism and new to colonial racism, and his 
comments exhibit a naive, profane enthusiasm for a tongue of slaves. 
Caulier, by contrast, published his work at the end of twenty-two years 
of evangelism among slaves at ile Bourbon (1749-1771), a work that 
included much teaching and interaction with Malagasy speakers, and 
of course integration into creole-colonial mentalités. The two authors 
were at opposite ends of ecclesiastical careers, of creole formation. 

Despite reflecting the maturity of experience and a cynicism bred of 
long colonial residence, Caulier’s theory of the Malagasy language ran 
distinctly counter to the more secular and anarchic scheme of Challan. 
For the former, vernacular perfection was to be found in the faithfully 
translated teachings of the church; for the latter, no such perfection was 
ever to be had in a structurally deficient language. Anyone could speak 
the tongue of the Big Island. In their vernacular works, Peres Challan 
and Caulier expressed divergent language-based theories of Malagasy 
inferiority, homegrown ecclesiastical racisms of distinctly different fla- 
vor. For Caulier, the language of the Big Island was sophisticated, but 
its people in dire need of European instruction to speak it correctly. For 
Challan, the language was simplistic and inadequate, and by extension, 
too, also its people. Their capacities for self-expression curbed by an 
inadequate language, persons from the Big Island might never hope for 
perfection, at least in their own vernacular and its accompanying cultural 
appurtenances. Imperial vernacularism played a role in the production 
of the creole racisms that pervaded Mascarene society. 

Linguistic theories about the mother tongue of Malagasy slaves spun 
in eighteenth-century vernacular ecclesiastical publications originating 
from the “creole islands,” fascinating and atypical as they were in the 
history of colonial European slave societies, are one clue to Caulier’s 
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thinking about Malagasy and their language. The structure of his cate- 
chism was another. If it was a descendant of Flacourt’s 1657 vernacular 
manual to the religion, the Catéchisme abrégé of 1785 nevertheless 
demonstrated its independence. Caulier brought new vernacular terms 
jnto Catholic religious vocabulary, including Hazon mutsivali (forked 
tree) for “cross,” rather than Flacourt’s Crouce (cross) or hazon mit- 
sampan (branched tree). “Holy Spirit” he translated as Masintsereky and 
massin Tsereg rather than employing Flacourt’s Masin panghahé or 
mafinpanghahe (both from masina, holy, consecrated, and tsereky and 
fanahy; spirit, comportment). Caulier evinced a preference for a more 
European name for Jesus, employing Raztssa Iesus, Iesus-Christ and Fesus 
Christi when referring to Christ rather than Flacourt’s Rahissa and Rahissa 
chiristou, which abandoned European cognates of the term “Jesus” in 
favor of the Qur’anic/soratse term “Raissa.” Caulier added mitantambe 
(whose modern meaning is to curry favor or ingratiate oneself) to the 
repertoire for “prayer” in addition to Flacourt’s Voreche, muiuoreche, 
missacabiri, and fiuoreche, terms with very different connotations. And, 
finally, Caulier glossed the trinity as Teltouonne, telou oulou (three persons) 
rather than Flacourt’s Telou angharan (three names). These choices may 
have reflected the Malagasy tongue as spoken in the creole-colonial 
islands as opposed to that in southeast Madagascar a century earlier.*? 

In abbreviating the structure of his catechism, Caulier also adapted 
it to his understanding of the circumstances of a mature slave colony 
and the requirements of parochial ministry within it. The catechism 
assumes, as did Caulier during his more than two decades of evangelistic 
work in and around Saint-Denis, ile Bourbon, an audience of “poor sick 
or languishing islanders,” by which he meant Malagasy arriving in the 
colonial islands as ailing captives fresh from the many trials of detention 
and oceanic middle passage. It therefore commences with instructions 
for evangelists to approach newly arrived slaves and to engage them in 
scripted vernacular conversation. The encounter is choreographed to 
begin with an examination of a slave’s body and an inquiry into his or 
her physical health. 


Evangelist: Hello. Evangelist: Salame anareo. 
Slaves: Hello. Slaves: Salame. 

E: I am a priest of God. I have E: Zaho Ompisacabir gni Zanhar. 
come here to teach you and to Zaho ave itoui, naho mianatze-ri 


® For a discussion of Flacourt’s terms for prayer see Pier M. Larson, “‘Capacities and 
Modes of Thinking”: Intellectual Engagements and Subaltern Hegemony in the Early 
History of Malagasy Christianity,” American Historical Review 102,4 (1997), 979-980. 
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make you all love [him], do you 
serve me [sic] well? 


S: Serving God, very good. 


anareo, naho manahove i fitean-rj 
abi, manomp’ anahé tsara-be, 
anareo. 

S: Manompo Zanhar, tsara-be.*° 


The Catéchisme abrégé then instructs the evangelist to choose one of 
the newly arrived slaves suffering from the effects of forced migration 
and to speak aloud with him or her in a manner that all present could 
hear. The illnesses and indignities of the slave trade manifested in the 
bodies of ailing captives were to serve as the entry point for exchanging 
meaningful words about the need for spiritual healing. The evangelist 
is instructed to take the elected slave by the hand and oblige him or her 


to stand. 


E: Listen to the talk of God, our 
Lord, our Father, to instruct you 
man. Where are you sick? Where 
is your disease? 


S: In the chest (or) in the heart 
(or) in the stomach. 

E: Are you vomiting? 

S: No vomiting. 

E: A lot of shit? Shitting blood. 
[i.e. are you suffering from 
diarrhea (a major killer of slaves 
aboard ship)?] 

S: Yes. No. 

E: Come tongue [i.e. stick out 
your tongue]. 


E: Ringuc no ho, I fivoulang-to-be 
gni (ou) ni Zanhar, Tompo naie, 
Rai naic; naho (ou) noho 
mianatzeri, ho-ano ho lahe! aiza 
marar? aiza arete-no? 

S: An Tlatre (ou) An Po-co. (ou) 
An Troq. 

E: Amandou-an-ho? 

S: Tsisse amandouan. 

E: Manghere maro? Manghere 
Rha. 


S: he. tsiar. 
E: Avia Lela. 


“After having taken, or pretended to have taken the [slave’s] pulse,” 
the text drills the evangelist in parenthetical comments, “one continues 


in the same vein.” 


E: Your body is sick, your spirit 
has enough sickness, there is 
sickness, because of the evil of 
our Father, our Mother before. 
They were not careful to observe 


E: I Vata-no marare-be; I 
amiroueno ampi marare, mis- 
marare, noho tsata-ratsi I Raitsiq, 
y Reine-naie talo-a: Izereo tsi 
nazontou a gni adili-massin, 


*© Instructions to the evangelist appear in French, separate from the Latin and Malagasy 


script of the catechism’s actual dialogues. 
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the sacred commandments of Izi — Zanhar Tompon-reo. Fantr 
their Lord God. Do you know ano, zaie abiton-toulou, ave an 
that all those then [all people on Zanne, ondevo gni Bilitse (ou) 
the earth] are slaves of the Devil? Boulrtche? 

S: I know S: Fantrce-co. 


As succeeding lessons turn to Catholic doctrines of the “Creator 
God,” “Resurrection and Immortality,” and “Christ Incarnated and 
Redeemer,” followed by translated prayers, sickened slaves are repeat- 
edly scripted to reply “I know” and sometimes to reiterate essential parts 
of the lesson in abbreviated form. 

What Malagasy newly washed up upon ile Bourbon understood of 
these seemingly bizarre questions and pronouncements is difficult to 
know. The answers scripted into the catechism were unlikely to be 
forthcoming from the mouths of saltwater slaves. One Malagasy scholar 
has characterized Caulier’s language as “missionary Malagasy, almost 
incomprehensible and sometimes contradictory.” This may well be the 
case, but the seemingly awkward language to the modern ear may also 
reflect common forms of eighteenth-century Malagasy speech in ile 
Bourbon. And was Caulier successful in the minds of his hearers in his 
attempts to link bodies abused by the destructive forces of the slave trade 
with the need for internal spiritual healing? It is possible, yet highly 
improbable. What might “raw” captives fresh from their enslavement 
have attributed to Caulier’s talk about sinners as “slaves of the devil,” for 
example? The early archival silence of slaves does not allow for precise 
answers to such fundamental questions. Judging by the sullen reactions 
of many evangelized captives as reported by Caulier himself, it is likely 
that the Lazarists’ carefully crafted messages fell on unsympathetic ears. 
Slaves passed more knowledge about Christianity among themselves 
than they acquired through direct encounters with clerics and their 
Malagasy helpers.*” 

Reception of Caulier’s vernacular utterances aside, the lessons and 
prayers in his Malagasy translation of the catechism amount in total to 
a mere twelve pages of text. The Catéchisme abrégé, a descendant of the 
lengthy treatise of Flacourt forged in the native societies of southeast 
Madagascar, was drastically abbreviated (from 112 pages) to the require- 
ments of a creole-colonial society, where Malagasy were mostly slaves, 


“i Philippe-Albert Caulier to Monseigneur L’archevéque de Paris, en la maison de 
St.-Lazare a Paris, 20 juillet 1773, ACM 1504, 221v (reactions); Sambo, “Catéchisme 
malgache,” 107 (missionary Malagasy). 
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and in conformity with Caulier’s sparing estimation of bondmen’s 
mental capacities. As free persons in seventeenth-century Anosy, neo- 
phytes were taught from Flacourt’s wordy, showy catechism with its 
sometimes lengthy disquisitions and responses. But Malagasy slaves at 
ile Bourbon required no detailed knowledge of theology, the thinking 
went, for the Mascarene version of the Code Noir urged far less religious 
instruction for slaves there than residents in southeast Madagascar had 
actually received of Lazarists during the seventeenth century. Caulier’s 
Catéchisme abrégé of 1785 is a doctrinal skeleton adjusted to a colonial 
slave society. In proportion to their assessment of slaves’ spiritual needs 
and mental capacities, which themselves sprang from written reflections 
on the Malagasy language, some Mascarene clerics of the eighteenth 
century condensed religious teachings in the mother tongue of the 
islands’ slaves. 


The lessons and tensions of colonial linguistics 


The two principal languages of the Mascarenes in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, French and Malagasy, were entangled in a complex set of inter- 
actions that made the creole islands what they were. But they also 
existed independently, so to speak, present in parallel worlds, as distinct 
strands. This, too, was a common feature of colonial-creole societies, 
not just those of the Indian Ocean. Malagasy parlers supplied some 
minimal elements into the French creoles of the islands. These lexical 
and morphological contributions were probably smaller than they might 
have been, especially since Malagasy speakers often employed their 
native tongues in preference to French creoles when communicating 
with each other. The creole tongues of the islands certainly represented a 
type of linguistic mixing, as creole linguists have demonstrated, but ones 
far less advanced than they might have been. Less than 5 percent of the 
creole lexicon of La Réunion stems from Malagasy, the most significant 
of non-Romance languages on the islands. Linguist Robert Chaudenson 
has repeatedly argued, and I agree with him, that the Mascarene creoles 
are fundamentally French in lexicon and structure. They are Indo- 
European, French-lexifier parlers. Assessing the influence of the Mala- 
gasy tongue in the Mascarenes only by its contributions to the French 
creoles, then, must perforce privilege French and obscures the essential 
ways in which a tongue of slaves in the eighteenth century also existed 
independently from French and helped to make the creole islands what 
they were: places of mixture but also of cultural, linguistic, religious, and 
ethnic heterogeneity. The history of Malagasy and their language at 
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the Mascarenes presented here will require a broad rethinking of lin- 
guistics and literary history in the islands, and also of the sources and 
implications of créolité. As blueprints for conceptualizing cultural pro- 
cess in the slave islands, tropes of creolization-as-mixing and créolité-as- 
hybridity are fundamentally limited in their capacity to capture the 
multilingual reality of the western Indian Ocean and the ways in which 
diglossic vernacular projects were constitutive of the creole islands. If 
créolité-as-mixing were an especially useful concept, we can presume 
that the Malagasy and African lexical and morphological contributions 
to the island creoles would have been much deeper.*® 

Publishing in the Malagasy vernacular before the French Revolution 
signified the coming to fruition of diverse colonial linguistic projects in 
a language of slaves at the Mascarenes, projects that often embodied 
contradictory elements and reflected the diversity of creole-colonial 
thinking about Malagasy and their mother tongue. The publications 
examined in this chapter represented the endeavors of merchants, 
clerics, and planters to communicate in and with an important language 
of the region, one on which the economic, even domestic and sexual, 
well-being of the colonial islands’ whites in large part depended. The 
tools of colonial linguistics also enabled whites in a slave society to argue 
about the ways in which a native tongue of bondmen and women fitted 
them for their assigned inferior social status. The Malagasy language 
was hardly a language of structure at all, went this reasoning, mirroring 
the feeble mental capacities of its native speakers, or — by a different 
yet cognate line of thinking — it was a complex tongue by nature, but 
Malagasy themselves did not know how to speak it properly. For that, 
they would require grammatical and elocutionary training, together with 
the saving of their souls. None of these latter could be had, of course, 
without recourse to baptism and ecclesiastical instruction offered by 
Lazarist priests and their catechizing helpers. Colonial linguistic projects 
in the Malagasy vernacular both enabled and justified diverse projects of 
colonization and créolité, from slave trading, forced labor, and racial 
thinking, to miscegenation and Christian evangelism. In the Mascarenes 
of the eighteenth century, créolité and imperialism both produced ver- 
nacularism and were in turn structured by it. 

These several dimensions of vernacular imperialism and heterodox 
créolité did not always sit easily with each other. Slave masters, for 
example, might welcome a language-based theory of Malagasy infe- 
riority, but they often denied missionary priests access to their human 


38 Chaudenson, Lexique, II, 1082. 
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property. Merchants and planters might find Challan’s vocabulary useful 
in trade or in contracting unions with Malagasy women, but they could 
not count on the approval of Lazarists for their sexual choices. What 
might Challan’s colleagues have thought of the profane nature of the 
young missionary’s Malagasy vocabulary? How did the exuberant Challan 
assess the more jaded views of Pére Caulier on the difficulties and 
intricacies of the Malagasy language? And, designed for specific imperial 
purposes, the end products of colonial linguistics — once let out of the 
bag — could not be effectively controlled by their makers. This is the 
author’s perennial dilemma, of course, and it came also to characterize 
the history of Malagasy vernacular literacy in the Indian Ocean. The tool 
of vying groups of European colonial-creoles in the islands, Malagasy 
vernacular literacy would eventually be seized upon by native Malagasy 
speakers in pursuit of their own diverse interests. Literacy is a useful 
tool, and also an extremely slippery one. It is nearly impossible to 
channel exclusively into narrow colonial, racist, Euro-creole channels. 
The chronology of colonial linguistics in the islands is also telling. 
The printing of Malagasy vocabularies and catechisms preceded literary 
publication in the emerging French creoles of the western Indian Ocean 
by a half century. This pattern of vernacular production is symbolic of 
the cycle of language history in the slave islands and of the centrality of 
Malagasy to Mascarene créolité. Creole language publications seemed 
to take up the vernacular interest from Malagasy as if by perfect evo- 
lution, mirroring demographic and linguistic transitions in the islands’ 
subaltern populations. These transitions were characterized by the rising 
dominance of French over Malagasy in interlingual communication 
among slaves and ex-slaves by 1800 and the emergence of a Mascarene- 
born, or “creole” slave majority after 1830. Behind key literary devel- 
opments in the Mascarenes lay changes in the principal languages of 
interlingual communication spoken by the enslaved and reflected in 
demographic transformations within the subaltern population. Projects 
of vernacular literacy at the Mascarenes were closely tied to facts of 
demography and social structure (characteristics economists often des- 
ignate as “factor endowments”), and they reflected changes in the life 
cycle of the Malagasy diaspora of the western Indian Ocean. They were 
not just colonial fabrications. No longer an intercommunal lingua 
franca, the native tongue of the Big Island lived on among Malagasy and 
their children well into the nineteenth century. It became the funda- 
mental mark of an emergent colonial ethnic — even national — commu- 
nity, sustaining a heteroglot créolité in the islands. In view of the 
Malagasy language’s continuing relevance to domestic, economic, and 
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diplomatic life in the Mascarenes, certain French and British literati in 
the islands eagerly took up its study after the Revolution. To these new 
but also conflicting colonial projects in the Malagasy vernacular during 
the early nineteenth century with their own implications for Mascarene 
créolité we turn in the next chapter. 


4 The colonial study 


Most of the Lazarist missionaries at iles Bourbon and de France expired 
or departed the islands between the onset of the French Revolution and 
the end of the Napoleonic wars. In France, metropolitan law suppressed 
the Congrégation de la Mission on August 18, 1792, at which time the 
religious order ceased conveying priests to the islands. Those already in 
the Mascarenes continued their work, but the number of Lazarists at ile 
de France dwindled from twelve in 1791 to five by the end of August 
1794. At ile Bourbon, too, the number of priests fell off over the years. 
Beginning in 1793, Catholic missionaries on both islands were obliged 
to abandon their ecclesiastical plantations, which were appropriated 
by the colonial administration. Lazarists at ile Bourbon were typically 
allowed to retain some land and a few slaves, but the revolutionary 
confiscations on both islands deprived clerics of the Malagasy-speaking 
interpreter-catechists who had daily worked with them among Big Island 
captives during much of the eighteenth century. Evangelism among 
slaves fell off as a result, as did vernacular contacts between missionaries 
and Malagasy speakers. When Britain wrested the Mascarenes from 
France in 1810 during the Napoleonic wars and renamed ile de France 
Mauritius, few of the old Lazarist missionaries remained besides the frail 
Antoine Flageollet, vicar at Moka, who had come to the Indian Ocean 
seeking to commence a mission in Madagascar but ultimately failed.’ 
The political transformations of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries were accompanied by important shifts in colonial demography. 
On both islands the ranks of the enslaved increased rapidly in number 


1 Joseph Mamet, “Flageollet, Antoine (c. 1742-1826),” in Auguste Toussaint, ed., Dic- 
tionnaire de biographie mauricienne (Port Louis: Société de Vhistoire de Vile Maurice, 
1941-1966), 489-490; Claude Wanquet, Histoire d’une révolution: La Réunion 1789- 
1803, 3 vols. (Marseille: Jeanne Laffitte, 1980-1981), I, 575-583 & I, 319-324; Claude 
Prudhomme, Histoire religieuse de La Réunion (Paris: Karthala, 1984), 45; Amédée 
Nagapen, “La tourmente révolutionnaire a l’isle de France: turbulences dans lEglise,” 
in Uttama Bissoondoyal and Asha L. Sibartie, eds., L’ile Maurice et la Révolution francaise 
(Moka: Mahatma Gandhi Institute, 1990), 208-247. 
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but declined in share of total population. On ile Bourbon slaves num- 
bered 30,209 (81% of the population) in 1779 and 51,213 (72% of the 
population) in 1820. On ile de France/Mauritius the number of slaves 
increased more than two-and-a-half fold between 1777 and 1820, from 
25,154 (83% of the population) to 67,699 (77% of the population). The 
increase in slaves over this several-decade interval was of two sources: 
new forced immigration and natural demographic growth. Beginning in 
the 1770s, merchants turned more heavily to East Africa over Mada- 
gascar as a source of servile labor. Historian Richard Allen has estimated 
that the share of Malagasy in slave populations newly arriving on the 
islands dropped from an average of 70% before 1769 to just over 30% 
between 1770 and 1810. On ile Bourbon the influx of new African 
immigrants suppressed the colony born population from 38% of slaves 
in 1765 to 29% in 1808 before subsequent growth during the second 
and third decades of the century. 

The pattern on Mauritius was somewhat different. Colonial censuses 
show a steady increase of the island-born population of slaves, from 
7% in 1761, to 28% in 1806, to 42% in 1823, to half of the enslaved 
population by about 1830. During this period, the proportion of slaves 
born on Madagascar fell steadily in both islands (their actual number 
increased, however), under pressure from an expanding East African 
and creole population. Malagasy slaves declined from 42% to 24% of 
the servile population between 1765 and 1826 on ile Bourbon and fell 
from 66% in 1725 to 18% in 1806 on ile de France, where that share 
declined further to 15% by about 1830. Malagasy formed a larger share 
of the servile population on ile Bourbon than on Mauritius during the 
early nineteenth century, then, but there is little evidence for Malagasy 
vernacular literacy projects in the former island until Jesuit lexical and 
translation efforts at La Ressource with the help of Malagasy-speaking 
students brought there directly from the Big Island between about 
1850 and 1861. On Mauritius, by contrast — even with its more feeble 
representation of Malagasy among the enslaved population — interest in 
Madagascar and the Malagasy language was taken up by certain Euro- 
pean intellectuals and by the new British administration and its Prot- 
estant missionaries with their abolitionist and frequently anti-creole 
preoccupations.” 


2 Bor linguistic and lexical work at La Ressource, on La Réunion island, see Camille de La 
Vaissiére, Histoire de Madagascar, ses habitants et ses missionnaires, 2 vols. (Paris: Victor 
Lecoffre, 1884), I, 153-168, 219-223, 328-337, esp. 331-336; Adrien Boudou, Les 
Fesuites a Madagascar au XIX” siecle, 2 vols. (Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne, 1940), I, 98-99, 
153-163. For the size and ethnic makeup of the two islands’ slave populations given in this 
and the previous paragraph see Jacques Gérard Milbert, Voyage pittoresque a I’Ile-de-France 
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Earliest and most notable among the post-Revolutionary colonial 
linguistic enterprises at Mauritius was the lexical work of Barthélemy 
Huet de Froberville (1761-1835). Froberville is best known in the 
colonial islands as a prolific and versatile literary figure who composed 
and published in French. Born in Romorantin, France, Froberville first 
arrived in ile de France in mid-1778 at the age of seventeen as a sous- 
lieutenant in the colonial infantry. Like many French soldiers of his time 
arriving in the western Indian Ocean, Froberville soon departed the 
colonial island for a six-year stint battling the British in India. He later 
wrote about these early military experiences, presaging a long career as 
an author of western Indian Ocean history, politics, and culture. Although 
early in his life Froberville seems to have struggled financially, his 
marriage in September 1788 to Antoinette Genevieve Fieux de Mouhy, 
whose family owned plantations in Moka (an interior region of the 
island, Map 6.1), brought him firmly into the slave-owning classes of ile 
de France. The couple gave birth to six children between then and 1800. 
During ile de France’s conservative Revolution (the French Conven- 
tion’s 1794 decree to free slaves was never implemented in the Mas- 
carenes) Froberville served prominently in the Assemblée coloniale and 
as Procureur Général Syndic. Soon after the turn of the century, no 
doubt with the advent of Napoleon’s administration, he retired to the 
countryside of Moka, known to have a significant population of Mala- 
gasy-speaking slaves. There Froberville pursued a three-decade writing 
and scholarly career in the belles-lettres marked by abundant manuscript 
production but only modest corresponding publication.? 


2 vols. (Paris: A. Nepveu, 1812), II, 233bis; P. P. U. Thomas, Essaz de statistique de Vile 
Bourbon 2 vols. (Paris: Bachelier & Selligue, 1828), II, 322; Antoine Marrier Unienville, 
Statistique de Vile Maurice et ses dépendances 3 vols. (Paris: Gustave Barba, 1838), III, 
Tableau 11; Robert René Kuczynski, Demographic Survey of the British Colonial Empire, 3 
vols. (London: Oxford University Press, 1949), II, 767; Auguste Toussaint, Histoire des 
iles Mascareignes (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1972), 336; Philip Baker and Chris Corne, Isle 
de France Creole: Affinities and Origins (Ann Arbor: Karoma Publishers, 1982), 147, 180; 
J. V. Payet, Histoire de l’esclavage & Vile Bourbon (Paris: L’Harmattan, 1990), 17; 
Huguette Ly-Tio-Fane Pineo, “Les esclaves ‘de plantation’ de l’Ile Maurice a la veille de 
Yabolition, d’aprés le recensement de 1823,” in Colette Dubois, et al., eds., Histoires 
d’outre-mer (Aix-en-Provence: Université de Provence, 1992), II, 640; Prosper Eve, 
Naitre et mourir & Vile Bourbon @ V’époque de lV’esclavage (Paris: L’Harmattan, 1999), 16; 
Richard B. Allen, “The Mascarene Slave-Trade and Labour Migration in the Indian 
Ocean during the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries,” Slavery and Abolition 24,2 
(2003), 41. 

3 P. Lenoir and J.-L. Urruty, “Froberville, Barthélemy Huet de (1761-1835),” in Dic- 
tionnaire de biographie mauricienne, 123; Philippe de Froberville, “Barthélémy Huet de 
Froberville (1761-1835),” in Hommes et destins (dictionnaire biographique d’Outre-Mer): 
Madagascar, Tome II (Paris: Académie des Sciences d’Outre-Mer, 1979), 244-245; 
Claude Wanquet, La France et la premiere abolition de l’esclavage, 1794-1802 (Paris: 
Karthala, 1998); Barthélemy Huet de Froberville, Les orages de mars: poésies et satires 
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In spite of his birth in France and early metropolitan upbringing, 
Froberville is usually counted by literary historians of the colonial islands 
as a Mascarene creole for his long residence in and identification with 
the western Indian Ocean islands. Froberville’s créolité, that is to say 
his intellectual adaptation to the social and economic environment of 
the islands, evinces itself through the way in which his writing defines 
European culture and interest in the French Indian Ocean as allied to 
but distinctly different from that of the metropole. Froberville composed 
the first novel ever published in the Mascarenes (and incidentally in the 
southern hemisphere): Szdner, ou les dangers de l’imagination (1803), an 
epistolary and highly sentimental work drawing its primary inspiration 
and structure from Goethe’s Werther. Set in Germany with descriptions 
of mountains and waterfalls reminiscent of those in the Mascarenes, 
Sidner is the story of a young commoner who commits suicide when his 
desires for the daughter of a wealthy family are thwarted by her arranged 
marriage to a nobleman. The fictional tale of the failed love of Sidner 
and Emilie may have drawn on Froberville’s biography of marriage into 
ile de France’s slave-owning aristocracy and reads as a censure of the 
strict codes of social distinction in European society. At a stretch, the 
plotline also serves as a metaphor for the troubled political relationship 
between France and its island colonies of the Indian Ocean during 
the revolutionary era. Szdner was the second book published on ile de 
France, following by three decades Abbé Challan’s Vocabulaire malgache 
of 1773. The novel established Froberville’s literary credentials in the 
islands at a time when he was also becoming visible as the editor of a 
regionally circulated weekly newspaper entitled Fournal des isles de France 
et de la Réunion, which appeared in the islands only for a short span 
between 1802 and 1804.* 


(1789-1832), édition critique de Marc Serge Riviére et Gérard Fanchin (Port Louis: 
Précigraph, 2005), 3-19, 59-62. Froberville’s war-time journals include “Journal tenu 
pendant la guerre de I’Inde, 1781-83,” cited in Auguste Toussaint and Harold Adolphe, 
Bibliography of Mauritius (1502-1954) (Port Louis: Esclapon Limited, 1956), 17, entry 
A94; Barthélemy Huet de Froberville, Mémoires pour servir & V’histoire de la guerre de 1780 
des Francais avec les Anglais dans I’Inde, ed. Jacques Huet de Froberville (Blois: 
Imprimerie J. Rollin, 1986). 

* Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Die Leiden des jungen Werthers (Leipzig: In der Wey- 
gandschen Buchhandlung, 1774); Barthélemy Huet de Froberville, Sidner, ou les dangers 
de l’imagination (A V'Isle de France: Chez C. F. Boudret, Imprimeur de la République, 
1803); Toussaint and Adolphe, Bibliography of Mauritius, 172, entry B22; Jean-Georges 
Prosper, Histoire de la littérature mauricienne de langue francaise (Ile Maurice: Editions de 
Océan Indien, 1978), 38-41; Jean-Georges Prosper, “L’influence de la Révolution 
Frangaise sur la littérature mauricienne de l’époque,” in Bissoondoyal and Sibartie, eds., 
Lile Maurice et la Révolution francaise, 170. I describe Froberville as creole in the way the 
term was first employed in the Atlantic, to designate “adaptation to new natural and 
social environments.” See Stephan Palmié, “The ‘C-Word’ Again: From Colonial to 
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Origins of a colonial-creole intellectual 


It is difficult to know when and why Froberville first developed an interest 
in Madagascar, to which he apparently never traveled. Available docu- 
ments allow us to trace the course of his scholarship only in the years 
after he published Sidner. Froberville did not make Madagascar, its 
tongue, and its peoples the subjects of his fiction writing, so examining 
only his published creative literature (which includes a few items beyond 
Sidner) yields no obvious connections to his lesser-known and much 
more voluminous studies of the Big Island. But there is perhaps no 
better illustration of the implication of Malagasy studies in the making 
of a Euro-Mascarene créolité than the unpublished work of Froberville. 
The novelist, poet, and journalist in French was a key player in the 
scholarly study and promotion of the Malagasy tongue in the colonial 
islands. Froberville’s studies on Madagascar and its language were con- 
ducted in a mixture of Malagasy and French, and his intellectual outlook 
and political proclivities were profoundly shaped by these vernacular 
passions.” 

Froberville pursued two broad lines of research on Madagascar. The 
first entailed compiling and editing travel narratives, journals, letters, 
and other primary documentation on the Big Island, the “scientific” 
underpinning for the philological and literary interest he was developing 
in the language of Madagascar, his second concern. Let us begin with 
the first of these. By at least the time Sidner appeared, Froberville was 
perusing new publications with a bearing on Madagascar. From the 
turn of the century he participated in colonial intellectual organizations 
that played an important role in ile de France créolité, including the 
Société des Sciences et des Arts de l’isle de France (founded in 1801) 
and the Société littéraire de lisle de France (commenced in 1803). 


Postcolonial Semantics,” in Charles Stewart, ed., Creolization: History, Ethnography, 
Theory (Walnut Creek: Left Coast Press, 2007), 68. 

5 Broberville’s French-language works include Sidner; Essai (j ‘poétique) sur les illusions de la 
vie humaine (Port Louis: Baron et Souvignec, 181 8); Le mandement couleur de rose [under 
the pseudonym Risu-Verax] (A Ruspapolis: De l’Imprimerie Alétophile, 1822); and 
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Chailles (Blois: Le Clairmirouére du Temps, 1985), 206-212. Parts of that collection 
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exceptions being Jean-Claude Hébert and Marc Serge Rivitre. The contents of the 
library when at Blois are enumerated in Guillaume Grandidier, ed., Bibliographie de 
Madagascar: Premiere Partie (Paris: Comité de Madagascar, 1905), 741; Flavien Ranaivo 
and Jean Valette, “Le Grand Dictionnaire de Madagascar: Préface,” Bulletin de Mada- 
gascar 200 (janvier 1963), 6. 
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He may have been introduced to French travel literature describing the 
Big Island in the milieu of these two groups. During 1804 Froberville 
serialized portions of a newly minted book by Jean-Fran¢ois Charpentier 
de Cossigny relating to French commercial establishments in Mada- 
gascar in his short-lived weekly Journal des isles de France et de la Réunion. 
Anyone publishing a newspaper in the Mascarenes would have known of 
the importance of Madagascar to the economies of iles de France and 
Bourbon, of course, and also of the many works of Charpentier de 
Cossigny pere and fils Jean-Francois and Joseph-Francois, respectively), 
both controversial engineers who labored over the years for the Com- 
pagnie, and for the Royal, Revolutionary, and Napoleonic regimes. 
Froberville likely met Joseph-Francois during the latter’s brief visit to ile 
de France in 1800-01, when he arrived to announce the ascent of 
Napoleon in France and to take charge of the colonial island’s powder 
mill. In printing excerpts from Charpentier de Cossigny’s new work 
during 1804, Froberville was probably assisting the prolific author in 
advertising relevant selections from his multi-volume Moyens 
d’amélioration et de restauration proposés au gouvernement et aux habitans 
des colonies (1803). Or he may simply have found Charpentier de Cos- 
signy’s reflections on Madagascar relevant to the interests of his readers. 
In spite of the European site of Sidner, Froberville’s intellectual orien- 
tation from the early nineteenth century was decidedly regionalist and 
creolist, setting the colonial interests of the islands and their European 
inhabitants against those of metropolitans. Madagascar and its language 
played a key role in this intellectual politics of creole distinction.° 
Soon after the Journal des isles de France et de la Réunion ceased pub- 
lication in 1804, Froberville became a founding member and secretary 
of the Société d’Emulation de l’ile de France, an intellectual association 
formed in March 1805 with Jacques Nicolas Foisy as its president. 
Conceived in opposition to the Table Ovale, the first known literary 
group of ile de France associated with long-established land owners and 
Mascarene high society and whose social prejudices and writings found 
implicit criticism in the plotlines of Sidner, the Société d’Emulation 
brought Froberville into contact with men of like mind and metropolitan 


° Joseph-Frangois Charpentier de Cossigny, Moyens d’amélioration et de restauration, 
proposés au gouvernement et aux habitans des colonies, 3 vols. (Paris: De l’ Imprimerie de 
Marchant, 1803). For more on the two Charpentier de Cossignys consult Auguste 
Toussaint, “Charpentier de Cossigny, Joseph Francois (1736—1809),” in Dictionnaire de 
biographie mauricienne, 11-12; Megan Vaughan, Creating the Creole Island: Slavery in 
Eighteenth-Century Mauritius (Durham: Duke University Press, 2005), 41-42, 49-52. 
Froberville’s participation in intellectual organizations is recounted in Prosper, Histoire 
de la littérature mauricienne, 38; Froberville, Orages de mars, 61-62. 
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birth who styled themselves as rationalists in the Rousseauan school and 
who were concerned with intellectual issues that transcended the more 
singular literary interests of the Table Ovale. Formed by slave-owning 
men born in France, the association adopted a critical distance from the 
metropole and can be seen as articulating a creole-colonial program of 
distinction from Europe in France’s Indian Ocean islands. One of the 
chief avocations of the members of the Société d’Emulation in the post- 
revolutionary age of abolitionist thinking was collecting, discussing, and 
commenting on works published in Europe relating to the Mascarenes 
and its island neighbors in the western Indian Ocean. “The country in 
which we live should interest us more than any other,” explained 
Epidariste Colin, another Société member, of this labor of creole-colonia] 
intellectual oversight and criticism. 


It should concern us a great deal that Europe has a correct and precise idea 
about the colony because it is from published documents that the islands of 
France and Bonaparte [ile Bourbon] will be judged. Most of the travelers who 
have written on these colonies have pleased themselves, one does not know 
exactly why, in filling their works with unsupported assertions (assertions 
hasardées) and remarkable errors often injurious to their colonists (habitans). To 
give shine to their paintings, they have employed dazzling but often false colors. 
Among the travelers who have particularly distinguished themselves in this 
respect are Bernardin de Saint-Pierre and Bory Saint-Vincent.” 


If Froberville was already reading published materials relating to 
Madagascar before the formation of the Société d’Emulation, he and 
his colleagues made study and debate of this material a key part of their 
regular activities. Froberville’s familiarity with the print works of such 
authors as Flacourt, Raynal, Le Gentil de la Galaisi¢re, Charpentier de 
Cossigny, Sonnerat, Rochon, Lescallier, and others — all manifested in 
his manuscript work on Madagascar — would in part have stemmed from 
reading and conversations with fellow members of the Société d’Emu- 
lation and of his relationships with colleagues in other pro-creole, pro- 
slavery intellectual societies. The Société d’Emulation seems to have 
turned the bulk of its attention toward “the great and magnificent island 
of Madagascar” and to have early opened a publishing relationship with 
the Parisian serial Annales des voyages edited by geographer Conrad 
Malte-Brun, where many of their commentaries and expositions of 


a Epidariste Colin, “Rapport fait a la Société d’Emulation de I’Ile-de-France, dans la 
séance du 28 juin 1809,” Annales des voyages, de la géographie, et de V’histoire 9 (1809), 
387. The writings Colin criticizes here are Bernardin de Saint Pierre, Voyage a l’isle de 
France, a l’isle de Bourbon, au Cap de Bonne Espérance, 2 vols. (A Amsterdam: Chez 
Merlin, 1773); J. B. G. M. Bory de Saint-Vincent, Voyage dans les quatre principales iles 
des mers d’Afrique 3 vols. (A Paris: Chez F. Buisson, an XIII [1804]). 
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writing on the Indian Ocean islands appeared after that journal’s debut 
in 1807. The articles published in Malte-Brun’s Annales indicate that 
the Société d’Emulation maintained a significant manuscript archive 
of voyages relating to Madagascar and that editing of these works for 
publication was conferred on its various members, including Froberville. 
For these men of colonial enlightenment and an emerging Euro-creole 
sensibility of commitment to slavery and the people and programs of the 
colony over those of Paris, correct, scientific knowledge of Madagascar 
and its peoples’ vernaculars was to be the foundation for good colonial 
policy, for promoting vigorous trade and economic growth in the 
Mascarene islands, and for furthering the interests of their resident, 
slave-owning European colonists.® 

But Froberville’s networks of consultation about Madagascar ran 
considerably deeper and broader than is suggested by his contacts among 
the emergent creole literati of the colonial islands and their association 
with metropolitan publishers of readable colonial travel narratives styled 
as geographical explorations. The selections Froberville serialized from 
Charpentier de Cossigny’s Moyens d’amélioration in his weekly news- 
paper during 1804 came to the attention of an interested reader in the 
gritty ile de France countryside of Trois Ilots, a man by the name of 
Nicolas Mayeur. Mayeur had spent some twenty-six years in Mada- 
gascar (1762-88) as an interpreter for both the Compagnie des Indes and 
the royal colonial government of the islands, trading for his own account 
on the side. He retired with his accumulated notes and manuscripts (and 
probably also his slaves) to ile de France just before the French Revo- 
lution, a period of mounting hostilities between France and Britain in 
the western Indian Ocean that disrupted trade with Madagascar. When 
Froberville was ordered by the Napoleonic colonial government to desist 
publishing selections from Charpentier de Cossigny’s Moyens d’amélio- 
ration because they were critical of the administration’s trade and 
colonization policy, as were many such philosophical and creolophile 
works of the time, Mayeur wrote to him not knowing the reason for the 


8 See especially Colin, “Rapport,” 381-382, 385-387 (quotation from 385). Resulting 
publications include “Voyage a Madagascar en 1802, 1803; Par J. B. Fressange, 
Communiqué par M. Péron,” 2 (1808), 3-42; Jean Baptiste Lislet-Geoffroy, “Voyage a 
la baie de Sainte-Luce, isle de Madagascar, fait en 1787,” 2 (1808), 43-59; Capmartin, 
“Notes sur la baie de Saint-Augustin,” 11 (1810), 53-64; Julien Pierre Dumaine de la 
Josserie, “Idée de la céte occidentale de Madagascar depuis Ancouala au nord, jusqu’a 
Mouroundava désigné par les Noirs sous le nom de Ménabé,” 11 (1810), 20-52; Julien 
Pierre Dumaine de la Josserie, “Voyage fait au pays d’Ancaye dans l’ile de Madagascar, 
en 1790,” 11 (1810), 146-218; Louis-Armand Chapelier, “Fragmens sur Madagascar,” 
14 (1811), 59-101; Epidariste Colin, “Sur une coutume de Madagascar, dont parle 
Flacourt,” 14 (1811), 304-313. 
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cessation and proposing his services in helping to select additional 
portions of the book for reprinting. This initial contact between the men 
in 1804 led to “an active and daily correspondence” of some five years, 
ending only with Mayeur’s death in March 1809. The modern historian 
is fortunate that the poor state of ile de France’s roads prevented Mayeur 
and Froberville from speaking to each other with regularity, obliging 
them to carry on their recurrent communication over the muddy kilo- 
meters separating them by letter.” 

Merchant and fluent speaker of several Malagasy dialects, Mayeur 
soon offered many of his manuscripts to Froberville for editing with a 
view to wider circulation in the colonial islands and, he hoped, eventual 
publication. A letter Froberville composed to Mayeur in 1806 suggests 
that he had already been working on the merchant-interpreter’s manu- 
scripts “for a long time.” Froberville’s association with Mayeur was 
critical to the dissemination of the latter’s work, for Mayeur was not a 
lettered man and openly confessed his difficulties in the French lan- 
guage. “I left France when I was 18 months old,” he explained to 
Froberville in one of his letters. 


I spent my first years at ile de France and left it still a child [at age 15] to begin a 
stay of almost thirty years in Madagascar, where an always active life hardly 
allowed me to attend to my own education. And it was too late to learn when 
I returned. I have always thought I would one day find a pen, a friend of the 
truth, who would desire to help me turn the fruit of my long experience to public 
utility. This obligation, which I perceive you share, obliges me to accept all that 
you believe necessary to do [in editing my manuscripts].'° 


° Barthélemy Huet de Froberville, “Essai théorique sur la langue madécasse,” Port- 
Louis, 28 octobre 1815, BL MD Add. Mss. 18131, 9v (quotation); Jean Valette, 
“Documents pour servir 4 l’étude des relations entre Froberville et Mayeur,” Bulletin de 
V’Académie Malgache (1968), 79-104, esp. 79 and 83-85; Gilbert Ratsivalaka, 
“Fléments de biographie de Nicolas Mayeur, 1747-1809,” Omaly sy Anio 5-6 (1977), 
79-88. Some of the Froberville-Mayeur correspondence can be consulted in BL MD 
Add. Mss. 18129, 211-31v. For philosophes and philosophical works critical of colonial 
administrations of the era see Robert Valmy, “Les idées mercantiles de l’Abbé Raynal 
au XVIII° siécle (a propos de Madagascar),” Bulletin de Madagascar 150 (1958), 964— 
968; Guy Jacob, “Le Madécasse et les lumiéres: voyage a Madagascar d’Alexis 
Rochon,” in Guy Jacob, ed., Regards sur Madagascar et la Révolution francaise 
(Antananarivo: CNAPMAD, 1990), 43-61; Claude Wanquet, “Joseph-Francois 
Charpentier de Cossigny et le projet d’une colonisation “éclairée’ de Madagascar a la fin 
du XVIII° siécle,” in Regards sur Madagascar, 71-85. 

10 Mayeur to Froberville, Trois Ilots, 27 avril 1806, BL MD Add. Mss. 18129, 84r. For 
the ongoing relationship between Mayeur and Froberville see Froberville’s letter of 20 
March 1806 in BL MD Add. Mss. 18129, 83r-83v. See also Valette, “Documents pour 
servir a l’étude.” Jean Valette has most extensively tracked Froberville’s editing pro- 
cedures, which do not concern me here: Jean Valette, Madagascar vers 1750, d’apres un 
manuscrit anonyme (Tananarive: Imprimerie Nationale, 1964); Jean Valette, “Une 
source @histoire malgache au début du XIX siécle: Rondeaux,” Bulletin de Madagascar 
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Although the “deficiencies” in Mayeur’s composition may have been 
due to a spotty education, they may also have reflected his deep 
involvement in Malagasy language and culture during the second half of 
the eighteenth century, complicating and transforming his knowledge of 
French. In Mayeur, Froberville had allied himself with a particular and 
by no means universal strain of emerging Euro-Mascarene créolité: 
that with experience in Madagascar and its language. Froberville edited 
Mayeur’s letters and other manuscript works and set them into a style 
deemed acceptable to a learned colonial public. Once the works met 
Froberville’s standards, Mayeur desired his editor to “submit them to 
the reading of the Société [d’Emulation].” An active member of that 
Société, Epidariste Colin, wrote in 1809 that in sending his manuscripts 
to Froberville, Mayeur sought “a more accomplished painter” to set 
the works before the colony’s high society. Froberville’s leadership in 
the Société d’Emulation, then, offered Mayeur privileged access to the 
learned classes of ile de France and beyond, a more rarefied venue where 
the seasoned merchant sought to validate the intellectual results of his 
lifelong transcultural experience and his deep inquiries into Mada- 
gascar’s history, culture, and geography. Through a respected colonial 
intellectual who had mostly stayed put in the Mascarenes, the itinerant 
slave dealer sought to join the ranks of the western Indian Ocean’s slave- 
owning philosophes and to put his own stamp on the Mascarene sen- 
timents of créolité that distinguished white settlers in the islands from 
their metropolitan counterparts — and from each other.'! 

Froberville complemented his thick narrative collections from Mayeur 
with works on the Big Island and its language solicited from others 
among the mercantile and ecclesiastical milieus of the islands and 
through the assistance of colleague members of the Société d’Emulation. 
These additional manuscript works included those of Challan, Durocher, 
Fressange, Olivier, Dumaine de la Josserie, Lislet-Geoffroi, Rasseline, 
Capmartin, Commerson, Lebel, Rondeaux ainé, Chocal, Lasalle, Le Bel, 
and Valgny, among others. Froberville acknowledged corresponding 
with a number of these colonial notables with Madagascar experience, 


214 (mars 1964), 211-258; Jean Valette, “Sur quatre lettres autographes de Nicolas 
Mayeur,” Bulletin de Madagascar 242 (1966), 675-684; Valette, “Documents pour 
servir a étude.” . 

1) Nicolas Mayeur to Barthélemy Huet de Froberville, [Trois Islots], 23 Prairial an XIII 
{12 June 1805], BL MD Add. Mss. 18129 (submit them); Colin, “Rapport,” 386 
(more accomplished painter). Some influences of Malagasy on Indian Ocean French 
are examined in Jacques Dez, “Un argot francais de mots malgaches,” Annales de 
PUniversité de Madagascar, Série Lettres 5 (1966), 129-154; Claudine Bavoux, Le 
Francais de Madagascar: contribution a un inventaire des particularités lexicales (Brussels: 
De Boeck & Larcier-Duculot, 2000). 
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though unfortunately much of that communication has not come to 
hand. As suggested by copies of letters in Froberville’s collection that 
naturalist Louis-Armand Chapelier despatched from the Tamatave region 
of Madagascar’s east coast to Préfet Léger at fle de France, Froberville 
had acquired a number of these manuscripts before the British conquest 
through contacts in the colonial administration. The important point is 
that Froberville began assembling texts about Madagascar years before 
the British invasion of 1810. 

“De la langue madécasse,” the earliest of Froberville’s manuscripts on 
the language of Madagascar, is dated in the Revolutionary year XIII 
(1804-05). It was a hefty essay of some 242 manuscript pages drawing 
on a variety of colonial sources, suggesting a significant work of long 
digestion, no doubt concurrent with Froberville’s fiction writing in 
French. (Like many other manuscripts held privately by members of the 
Froberville family, “De la langue madécasse” has not been available for 
general scholarly consultation.) Froberville wrote of this work in 1815 
that he had composed an “Essai sur les madécasses” not long after the 
publication of Sidner in which he suggested that judgment about the 
many theories concerning the origin of Madagascar’s people should 
be suspended until more was known about the language of the island. 
But the manuscript was “lost” after it had been despatched to England 
in 1806. The unfortunate Froberville was uncannily prone to misplacing 
his manuscripts. “Essai sur la vie des Malgaches,” he confided to 
English navigator Matthew Flinders on his return to England from ile de 
France in 1810, “disappeared during the crossing.” Two of the colonial 
author’s volumes of collected papers now in the British Library bear the 
date 1809.’ 

Mayeur and Froberville sought to put their particular spin on Mas- 
carene Euro-creole understandings of Madagascar and its people. In 
selecting and editing materials for his Madagascar collection Froberville 
appears to have shared Mayeur’s opinion that the commerce with 
Madagascar would best function to the benefit of the Mascarenes if the 


12 Barthélemy Huet de Froberville, “Mémoires pour servir 4 Vhistoire de Pisle de 
Madagascar, rédigés, mis en ordre, et publiés sur les notes Manuscrites, de Messrs. 
Mayeur, Dumaine, et autres . . . A l’Isle de France, en Afrique, 1809,” BL MD Add. 
Mss. 18128-18129; Froberville, “Essai théorique,” 5v—6r (lost); Froberville, Orages de 
mars, 62 (disappeared). Froberville mentions correspondence with a broad range of 
persons throughout his “Essai théorique.” For the savant’s access to manuscripts before 
the British conquest: “Lettres de Chapelier,” BL MD Add. Mss. 18133, 1r-171v; 
Colin, “Rapport,” 385-386. Jean Valette errs in attributing Froberville’s access to most 
of these documents to his relations with British Governor Farquhar: Jean Valette, 
Catalogue du fonds malgache du British Museum (Tananarive: Imprimerie Nationale, 
1967), 1-6. 
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Napoleonic regime reformed its policies governing trade établissements 
and other colonial and mercantile efforts in the Big Island. This had 
been the gist of serializing selections from Charpentier de Cossigny’s 
Moyens d’amélioration in his fournal during 1804, the year after the arrival 
of Napoleon’s new governor in the islands, Général Decaen (governed 
at ile de France 1803-10). And it is a theme that runs throughout 
Froberville’s work. Froberville and Mayeur were critics of the suppres- 
sion of the colonial assemblies and of other participatory institutions for 
propertied white men under General Decaen and of the governor’s 
attempts to place restrictions on Mascarene merchants trading in 
Madagascar (recall that Froberville had served in the colonial assembly 
of ile de France during the Revolution, and that Mayeur was a slave 
trader). The two men were partisans of a freer trade in Madagascar and 
of a positive evaluation of the Big Island, its people, and its language as 
useful to colonial development. '? 

These last sentiments were not universally popular among the masters 
of Malagasy slaves recently confirmed in their ownership of human 
property by Napoleon Bonaparte and among whom ideas about the 
Big Island were deeply tinged with unenlightened racism and a lingering 
fear that the Malagasy who worked the colonial islands’ plantations 
and commercial economies were rebellious and especially prone to 
“treachery.” Commerce with the Big Island was a necessary evil, ran the 
popular view, because Madagascar was a hellhole where Europeans died 
quickly and the natives were particularly vindictive. To some extent, 
such ideas about Madagascar and its people were homespun in the island 
colonies as whites imagined the various “national” characters of their 
bondmen and women. But views about Malagasy also sank deep roots 
into the collective memory of the islands’ European creoles, many of 
whom continued to remember the massacre of French colonists near Fort 
Dauphin, southeast Madagascar, in 1674, an act that had terminated 
direct French colonizing efforts in the Big Island for nearly a century.'* 

Mayeur’s deep affinity for Madagascar on the other hand had deve- 
loped through long residence there and fluency in the language in pursuit 
of mercantile goals, including ironically enough (at least to moderns), 


a Barthélemy Huet de Froberville, prefatory comments to “Correspondance et obser- 
vations de M. Mayeur, sur le Projet d’Etablissement 4 Madagascar, presenté par M. de 
Cossigny,” BL MD Add. Mss. 18129; Henri Prentout, L’Ile de France sous Decaen, 
1803-1810 (Paris: Hachette, 1901), 94-133, 306-320; Pier M. Larson, History and 
Memory in the Age of Enslavement (Portsmouth: Heinemann, 2000), 80-81. 

14 Pier M. Larson, “Colonies Lost: God, Hunger, and Conflict in Anosy (Madagascar) to 
1674,” Comparative Studies of South Asia, Africa and the Middle East 27,2 (July 2007), 
363-364. 
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the trade in Malagasy slaves to the Mascarenes. “Look at what the false 
policy of our governments has produced, always mistaken about the 
character of the Malagasy,” Mayeur decried of Governor Decaen’s 
administered trade policy in 1807. 


I would like to see the current government well infused with the idea that the 
island of Madagascar should not be treated in policy as are all the countries 
newly discovered and on which Europeans have founded their hopes. I would 
like to see it convinced that the only obstacle to a permanent and lasting estab- 
lishment in this island comes from us, that they [obstacles and problems] 
depend only on our injustices, our violence, and our [blank space in the man- 
uscript] and that we will never have anything to fear of the natives if we know 
how to vet the people we send there. 


Mayeur knew only too well that the Mascarenes’ supply of servile labor 
depended on stable mercantile relationships with esteemed Malagasy 
suppliers. He was keen to prevent prejudices against Malagasy slaves 
in the colonial islands from bleeding over into assessments of free 
Malagasy business partners. These pragmatic attitudes had been born of 
long and practical experience in the commerce of Madagascar and in 
close familial and trust relationships with Malagasy merchants, not of 
the learned philosophical propensities of the era or the flourish of a pen. 
And they may well have stemmed at least in part from Mayeur’s close 
association with Malagasy women, for he and most of his traitant 
(merchant) compatriots are known to have traveled about the Big Island 
with local female consorts, through whom much of their business was 
conducted and with whom they brought children into the world. Stung 
by accusations that sexual-commercial liaisons of this sort so essential to 
trade in the Big Island and the health of Mascarene colonial economies 
were tantamount to prostitution, Mayeur wrote passionately with both 
rhetorical and gender-bending flourish that “in this respect the Malagasy 
has again been slandered, as he has been in others.” In Froberville, 
Mayeur sought an ally in gainsaying what he viewed as the omnipre- 
sent colonial “slander” against Madagascar and its merchants, even its 
women. This was a curious, but by no means atypical, view for a creolized 
slave trader to espouse. But it was far from universal in the colonial 
islands, where the social dangers of Mayeur’s and Froberville’s intellectual 
imagination were no doubt apparent to many free islanders.'? 


15 Nicolas Mayeur to Barthélemy Huet de Froberville, [Trois {slots], 18 décembre 1807, 
BL MD Add. Mss. 18129, 29r (block quotation); Nicolas Mayeur to Barthélemy Huet 
de Froberville, [Trois Islots], 21 décembre 1807, BL MD Add. Mss. 18129, 30r 
(slandered, emphasis added). For the role of Mascarene merchants in the trade with 
Madagascar see Auguste Toussaint, “Le traffic commercial entre les Mascareignes et 
Madagascar, de 1773 a 1810,” Annales de l’Université de Madagascar, Série Lettres 
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Reflecting a more genteel and learned sense of purpose, Froberville, 
the slave-holding savant, stated his motives for interest in the Malagasy 
Janguage in flatter terms. He was keen to render practical services to the 
colony, including “putting the commerce of these islands into a state of 
correspondence with the natives, [and] making communications easier.” 
Educating the holders of Malagasy slaves in the Mascarenes that at least 
some Big Islanders were meritorious in their language and cultural 
practices proved an intractable task. “The Malagasy is not as barbarous, 
poor and naked as some have pleased themselves to represent,” Fro- 
berville insisted, closely reflecting Mayeur’s views. “In working to 
assemble all the words known in the language of Madagascar dissem- 
inated in a mass of writings which for the most part were not destined 
to see the light of day,” he explained elsewhere of his motives, “I had 
only the aim of saving them from the oblivion (J’oubli) to which most of 
them seem consigned.” But Froberville viewed his vernacular lexical 
work as more than a labor of linguistic recovery or one of practical 
utility. It was also a technical and theoretical scholarly endeavor meant 
to uncover the underlying grammatical principles of the language that 
his predecessors had not properly elucidated in their lexical studies and 
to determine the ultimate origin of the people of Madagascar. These 
latter were intellectual questions less interesting to Mayeur, the mer- 
chant. “It takes only a glance at the various Malagasy vocabularies 
(vocabulaires madécasses) that have so far been produced,” Froberville 
wrote in the introduction to one of his vocabular works, 


to convince oneself that the language of these peoples has never been the subject 
of a serious study, even on the part of those who have specifically written about 
it. One [vocabulary] is composed of two thousand five hundred or six hundred 
words; another of three thousand, a third of four to five. Here no distinction 
between the parts of speech, the same word is at the same time a noun, adjective, 
verb, active and passive verb, present and past participle, and even often an 
adverb; There a noun that differs from the verb and the adjective of the same 
signification; elsewhere a separate noun, adjective and verb; without the past 
participle or present participle, without corresponding adjective, noun or verb. 
Finally everywhere a woeful confusion, the result of carelessness and an 
unequivocal proof of the meager interest the language has inspired. 


5 (1966), 91-127; Jean Valette, “Considérations sur les exportations d’esclaves mal- 
gaches vers les Mascareignes au XVIII* siécle,” in Michel Mollat, ed., Sociétés et com- 
pagnies de commerce en orient et dans l’océan indien (Paris: SEVPEN, 1970), 531-540; 
Jean-Michel Filliot, La traite des esclaves vers les Mascareignes au XVIII’ siecle (Paris: 
ORSTOM, 1974); Larson, History and Memory, 107-115; Allen, “Mascarene Slave- 
Trade,” 33-50. The role of Malagasy women in the trade is described in Jean Valette, 
“Note sur une coutume betsimisaraka du XVIII° siécle: les vadinebazaha,” Cahiers du 
Centre d’Etudes des Coutumes 3 (1967), 49-55; Larson, History and Memory, 70-74. 
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These are all perceptive criticisms of early colonial linguistic endeavors 
with which modern scholars can readily agree. '° 

In a linguistic observation surprising for its time, Froberville also 
contrasted what he termed the “woeful confusion” of previous literary 
and lexical works in the language of the Big Island by fellow colonists, 
missionaries, and traitants with the fluent use of the spoken language in 
Madagascar itself, testified in all the travel accounts he collected. Read- 
ing against the grain of many of those works, he concluded that native 
Malagasy speakers must have a significantly larger and more versatile 
vocabulary than commonly thought at the Mascarenes (where few whites 
spoke the language), a vocabulary entirely adequate to expressing all the 
things and sentiments of their lives. “These peoples are no strangers to 
any of our normal arts,” Froberville explained. 


They express themselves with charm and ease; Whether they are deliberating in 
their great provincial assemblies or disputing their personal interests in front of 
their judges, Their speeches are filled with force and energy; There is cheer- 
fulness and finesse in the meeting of family and friends; they can be heard with 
admiration in these different occasions; and the ear never tires of the continual 
return and uniform monotony of the same knowledge; which could not be with 
a restricted vocabulary of four or five thousand words. 


Sentiments of this sort from a Mascarene slave owner about the people 
of a country supplying captives to the colonial islands are remarkable. 
They testify to Froberville’s scholarly spirit and to the incisive qualities 
of his mind. Ideas of this sort about the admirable characteristics of 
noble savages were typical of a certain school of European colonial 
research of the era, of course, but seldom did slave owners write such 
things about the origins of their Afro-Malagasy captives. Noble savages 
were to be found principally in the Indies, not in Africa and its islands. 
With their pens, Froberville and Mayeur set out to convince the islands’ 
whites of the cultural integrity of Madagascar, an important source of 
forced labor for the islands. *’ 

Such lofty motivating sentiments based on a positive evaluation of 
oracy and culture in Madagascar should not be taken to suggest that 
Froberville and Mayeur extended their observational interests and 
sympathies to the involuntary Malagasy laborers on their estates and in 
their households. Froberville, like Mayeur, was a slave owner and for his 


16 Froberville, “Essai théorique,” 6r, 31r (quotations at the beginning of the paragraph); 
“Dictionnaire Francais et Madécasse, divisé en trois colonnes . . . AVP'Isle Maurice, Port 
Louis, le 4 février 1816,” BL MD Add. Mss. 18118, 2r (saving them from oblivion), 
2v-3v (block quotation). 

17 Broberville, “Dictionnaire Frangais et Madécasse,” BL MD Add. Mss. 18118, 3yv—4r. 
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part Mayeur had been engaged in supplying the Mascarenes with 
bondmen and women for nearly three decades. In their time, a class- 
based division of sentiment between free Malagasy in Madagascar and 
those serving bondage in the Mascarenes was no contradiction. Once 
persons crossed the line into slavery through the misfortune of capture, 
their status changed fundamentally and little interest could be shown 
toward them by the free and the honorable. The researcher is hard 
pressed to learn much about Froberville’s human property, for example. 
While the man of colonial letters, pro-slavery like most of his propertied 
French-speaking colleagues, spent thousands of hours researching and 
writing about the history, culture, and commerce of free Malagasy in 
Madagascar, he says little about his own captives. During a period of 
political troubles in Mauritius as the British administration sought to 
ameliorate the lot of the enslaved in the years immediately prior to the 
passing of the Abolition Act of 1833, Froberville penned the following 
line into his daily journal, the only mention there of his human property 
during a span of eight years: “5 June 1832: One of my slaves has escaped 
without permission, I now have the others locked up while they sleep” 
(Un de mes notrs parti marron, je fais coucher les autres sous clé).*8 

This division of interest between slave and free in the western Indian 
Ocean is a somewhat different version of what Christopher L. Miller has 
called the “compartmentalization” necessary to maintain slavery in the 
French empire. Miller discusses compartmentalization as a geographic 
characteristic and a literary practice of French empire that made the 
suffering of African slaves in the Antilles and Mascarenes invisible to the 
citizens of Paris and Nantes. The compartmentalization demonstrated 
by Mayeur and Froberville was likewise literary but went to the dishonor 
of enslavement, arbitrary though it often was (it was mostly the free and 
honorable who were enslaved). Inhabitants of the Big Island might be 
“one of the most intelligent, the most industrious [peoples] of the globe, 
not to mention a stranger to none of our arts,” but it was at home in their 
own island and as free persons that they could incur the interests of 
colonial science and the sympathetic ear of slaveholding Mascarene 
habitants, not while in servitude at iles de France and Bourbon. This 
was a fundamental principle of most colonial knowledge about the 
enslaved. Nary a sympathetic word about or study of Malagasy and their 
language in the Mascarenes slips into the thousands of manuscript pages 
collated, edited, and composed by Froberville and his associates (except, 
perhaps, indirectly through the work of Lazarist missionaries, some 


Re Barthélemy Huet de Froberville, Ephémérides mauriciennes (1827-1834), ed. Léon Huet 
de Froberville (Port-Louis: Imprimerie Nouvelle, 1906), 98. 
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of which Froberville consulted and reproduced in his studies). While 
demonstrating the depth of interest in Madagascar at the Mascarenes, 
Froberville’s work is at the same time a typical manifestation of the 
compartmentalization, the curtain of silence, about Malagasy in the 
colonial islands that characterizes much of the government archives of 
jles Bourbon and de France. Vernacular imperialism was imbued with 
particular characteristics and implications, one of which was to obscure 
the enslaved Malagasy in the colonial islands from islanders themselves, 
not just from a distant French public. Missionaries may have sought 
to evangelize in the vernacular at the colonies, but slaves were seldom 
a topic of colonial science. !° 

There is little evidence, for example, that Froberville ever seriously 
consulted Malagasy speakers in the Mascarenes. On the street outside 
his study and perhaps also within his own household he might easily 
have heard the Malagasy tongue spoken by slaves and servants. But it 
was the literary works Froberville gathered in print and manuscript that 
bent his attention toward the Malagasy language in its written form in 
Latin characters, beckoning him to further refine his knowledge of it. 
While the Lazarists worked with servile translators and assistants from 
their ecclesiastical plantations and from among their parishioners in 
their vernacular studies, privileging oral inquiry and conversation, Fro- 
berville labored primarily from manuscripts created by Europeans who 
knew how to speak the Big Island’s language better than he, and who 
had gathered their information either in Madagascar itself (slaving 
traitants) or among slaves in the Mascarenes (missionaries). Virtually 
all of Froberville’s manuscripts, too, are in his own hand. He seldom 
employed a copyist for either his textual or his linguistic work, suggest- 
ing that his time investment in Malagasy studies was enormous, albeit 
alienated from the popular culture of spoken Malagasy of the colonial 
street and estate. He was a man of passion. And passion, like slave 
holding, has its blind spots. 


Lexicographer and encyclopedist 


Learned works emanating from the collaboration between Mayeur and 
Froberville are voluminous and significant. Four of Mayeur’s travel 
journals to different regions of the Big Island in Froberville’s archive 
were published by the colonial Académie Malgache in the early twentieth 


19 Christopher L. Miller, The French Atlantic Triangle: Literature and Culture of the Slave 
Trade (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 2008), 70, 77, 268, 329; Froberville, 
“Essai théorique,” 32v. 
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century (one of these was actually edited by fellow colonist Dumaine de 
Ja Josserie, not Froberville). In both print and original manuscript they 
have been among the most respected sources for the modern historian 
of late eighteenth-century Madagascar. Mayeur’s most complex work 
in Froberville’s collection of manuscripts has never been published: the 
“Histoire de Ratsimila-hoe, Roi de Foule-pointe et des Bé-tsi-migaracs,” 
a work of sixty-two large folios in Froberville’s distinctive minuscule 
handwriting relating the rise of a métis son of an English pirate and 
Betsimisaraka mother to power over a confederation of chiefdoms along 
the northeast coast of Madagascar during the first half of the eighteenth 
century. “Histoire de Ratsimila-hoe” is a synthetic work based largely on 
the personal reminiscences of men who lived during Ratsimilaho’s reign, 
testimonies that Mayeur repeatedly sought during his many travels in 
Madagascar. “All [the constituent accounts of the work] were written by 
me under the dictation of the natives who I consulted or who came to me 
themselves to tell me the facts,” Mayeur asserted of this patient labor. 
“J questioned all of them and after having set down what they told me, 
J read it back to them to make sure there were no mistakes.” Mayeur 
followed formalized procedures for the study of oral history some two 
centuries before they were popularized through academic training in 
post-war western universities. His passion for the history of Mada- 
gascar’s Betsimisaraka coast north of Tamatave is manifest in this 
complex document that interweaves historical narrative and cultural 
interpretation.”° 

Although Froberville’s redaction of travel narratives and other manu- 
scripts relating to Madagascar has been of great use to modern scholars 
of Madagascar, his most original and important productions were his 
lexical works in the language of the Big Island. Froberville’s dictionaries 
were substantially based on the vocabularies of Etienne de Flacourt 
(1658) and Claude Bernard Challan (1773) examined in the two pre- 
ceding chapters. Froberville viewed the word collections of these two 
authors as representing the dialects of Madagascar’s southeast and 
northeast coasts, respectively, divided at the River Manoro. It is this 
north-south split in “idiom,” as Froberville put it, that structures most 
of his deliberations on the Malagasy language and his composition of 
new dictionaries from collected source authorities. Flacourt’s Diction- 
naire de la langue de Madagascar, commented Froberville, “is very rare in 


eo Froberville, “Histoire de Ratsimila-hoe,” 82r—143v (quotation, 84r—84v); Nicolas 
Mayeur, “Voyage 4 la céte de Ouest de Madagascar,” 10 (1912), 49-91; Nicolas 
Mayeur, “Voyage dans le nord de Madagascar,” 10 (1912), 93-156; Nicolas Mayeur, 
“Voyage dans le Sud et dans l’intérieur des terres,” 12 (1913), 139-176; Nicolas 
Mayeur, “Voyage au pays d’Ancove,” 12 (1913), 14-49. 
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the colony [the Mascarenes] and unknown (méconnu) in Europe,” while 
Challan’s Vocabulaire malgache “is very summary, very succinct, and 
leaves much to be desired.” Both books (but especially the latter) were 
still being employed as guides to vernacular speech by French traitants 
operating in Madagascar and slave owners at the Mascarenes during the 
early nineteenth century, he noted. Froberville likely sought to capture 
similar markets for his lexical compendia.”” 

It was on the basis of these two word collections and on others gen- 
erally much shorter and in manuscript (especially the vocabularies of 
Chapelier and Durocher) and on correspondence with Mayeur, Lebel, 
and a number of other residents of iles de France and Bourbon familiar 
with the Big Island that Froberville began to copy words into his own 
vocabular collections. “There is an advantage it seems to me,” wrote 
Froberville of his several dictionaries, “to find all these words of the 
language collected in a single place.” While all of Froberville’s word 
collections generally share the same sources and are closely intercon- 
nected, they are not of the same scale and caliber. Or purpose. Because 
his intellectual efforts in the Malagasy language were largely pragmatic 
and conceived for publication — “making communications easier,” as he 
put it — they were designed for different users. In the collections of the 
British Library, which holds what Froberville considered to be his most 
important vocabular efforts to 1816, there are two Malagasy—French 
word lists and one French—Malagasy encyclopedic dictionary repre- 
senting the breadth of the colonial lexical projects in which Froberville 
engaged in a loosely simultaneous and interconnected fashion between 
about 1806 and 1816.7” 

Of the two Malagasy—French lexicons, one is much more succinct 
than the other. This briefer work, entitled “Vocabulaire Malgache et 
Francais,” is a collection of forty-one folios now enclosed in a larger 
volume of “Mémoires pour servir 4 V’histoire de l’isle de Madagascar, 
Tome 2” and is undoubtedly the earlier of the two, dating to 1809 or 
before. The title and front matter of this work do not specifically attribute 


21 Froberville, “Essai théorique,” 6r, 38v—39r. 

22 Tbid., 31v. Froberville’s statements suggest that his lexical collections were more than 
“travaux préparatoires” or “piéces justificatives” for his Grand dictionnaire (examined 
below), as Jean Valette has argued in Catalogue du fonds malgache, 2. Chapelier’s “small 
vocabulary” and Durocher’s correction and expansion of Flacourt’s dictionary of 1658, 
were both in the collection of Charles Telfair at the time of Froberville’s work: Fro- 
berville, “Essai théorique,” 9r (Chapelier), 48v (Durocher). For information on Lebel 
see Colin, “Rapport,” 382-387; Jean Valette, “Deux documents sur la région de 
Tamatave en 1802,” Bulletin de Madagascar 261 (février 1968), 173-178; Jean-Claude 
Hébert, “Les tribulations de Lebel, ‘négociant-voyaguer’ sur les hauts plateaux mal- 
gaches, 1800-1803,” Omaly sy Anio 10 (1979), 95-143. 
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it to Froberville or to anyone else, but it is mostly in Froberville’s hand 
and was apparently the precursor to all of the colonial savant’s suc- 
ceeding lexical projects. It provides short glosses for Malagasy words, 
suggesting its potential as a practical manual of conversation for Mas- 
carene planters and merchants, like Challan’s Vocabulaire malgache. The 
bulk of the vocabulary derives from a combination of words found in 
Flacourt, Challan, and other sources, and sometimes references these 
authors individually as the origin of the terms appearing in it. Because it 
is a compilation of all the Malagasy—French vocabularies Froberville 
could gather at the time, it contains dialectal variants for many words. 
Different alphabetical schemes for representing sounds preserved in the 
manuscript (and no doubt stemming from its multiple sources) suggest 
that Froberville never seriously attempted to standardize Malagasy 
orthography and speech varieties. It is possible Froberville did not grasp 
that variant orthographies in his sources sometimes represented the 
same word. There are many terms in the “Vocabulaire” inserted between 
the major entries originally copied into the manuscript, suggesting that 
as Froberville identified new words he penned them into this basic 
Malagasy—-French translating vocabulary (Figure 4.1). In some cases, 
Froberville even added entire pages containing new words to the 
“Vocabulaire Malgache et Francais” and these are now bound into the 
volume too.”? 

The “Vocabulaire Malgache et Francais” terminates with three pages 
of “Manieéres de parler familiéres et usitées (Casual and common ways of 
speaking),” a set of phrases useful to merchants and planters reminiscent 
of those in Challan’s Vocabulaire malgache of 1773. Some of them are 
plucked directly from Challan; others derive from additional sources. 
They include: “Phiri hano mividi zané —- Combien avez vous acheté cela?” 
(How much did that cost?); “Zovi angaren tounpouno — Comment 
s’appelle ton maitre?” (What is the name of your master?); “Hano dia- 
ndingue amenahé — Voulez vous badiner avec moi?” (Would you like to 
chat with me?); “Tounpou lahé saroutte — J'ai un mauvais maitre” (I have 
a bad/difficult master); “Phiri tavel - Combien en manque t’il?” (How 
many are missing/remaining?); and “Zaho mandzingue nai no — Je vous 
ai cherché partout” (I have been looking all over for you). The phrases 
that terminate the “Vocabulaire” testify to its practicality as a guide to 
basic Malagasy conversation for speakers of French, offering them the 


3 “Vocabulaire Malgache et Frangais,” BL MD Add. Mss. 18129, 42r—81r. On orth- 
ography see Froberville, “Essai théorique,” 92v. The additional pages were probably 
loose at the time Froberville inserted them, but were bound into the volume after it 
entered the British Library collections. 
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Figure 4.1 Page 141/Folio 59r of Froberville’s “Vocabulaire malgache 
et francais.” In Froberville’s hand, this short Malagasy—French 
dictionary generally contains succinct French glosses for Malagasy 
words. Note additions to the manuscript, especially at the top left. 
Image courtesy of the British Library (Add. Mss. 18129). 


means for asking essential vernacular questions of, or giving common 
orders to, their Malagasy partners and slaves. The work also provided 
masters with tools to eavesdrop on the conversations of their servile 
laborers (“J’ai un mauvais maitre,” for example, went one of the phrases). 
The expressions in this work, together with a number of others found 
separately in another manuscript, are one of the indications in Fro- 
berville’s many texts that the author may have seen his potential market, 
in part, as the slave owners of iles de France and Bourbon, persons 
seeking to communicate in the vernacular with Malagasy-speaking 
slaves, or at least to understand some elements of their speech.”* 

The brief “Vocabulaire” served as the template for a massive and much 
more comprehensive five-volume work of 1,415 folios aimed at merchants 
and travelers to Madagascar and known as the “Grand dictionnaire 


?4 The phrases in question are found on folios 80r—-81r. The other document mentioned 
is “Traduction en francais de diverses phrases et mots malgaches,” c. 1815, BL MD 
Add. Mss. 18138, 16r—26v. 
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de Madagascar,” undoubtedly Froberville’s most accomplished and 
best-known work on the Big Island. The “Grand dictionnaire” repro- 
duces all of the words found in Froberville’s more diminutive lexicon 
but offers much more extensive definitions and includes many encyclo- 
pedic entries, especially on Malagasy place names and ethnonyms. Main 
entries are found on the verso sides of folios in the bound volumes. 
For many of these entries, the “Grand dictionnaire” reproduces lengthy 
extracts from the various authorities collected by Froberville over the 
years on the facing recto sides of folios, entries in which Froberville 
often also discusses the merits and characteristics of those extracts 
(Figure 4.2). Like the earlier “Vocabulaire,” Froberville’s “Grand 
dictionnaire” preserves variations in spelling for words he identified in 
various source works and offers its reader a broad vista into the diversity 
of vernacular orthography employed by European authors of the time 
and also into the dialectal speech varieties of Madagascar which that 
orthographic diversity reflected. Aimed at a more restricted and learned 
audience than the “Vocabulaire,” the “Grand dictionnaire” was con- 
ceived as the most up-to-date authority of colonial mercantile knowledge 
about Madagascar and its language in the early nineteenth century. 
Notwithstanding its weighty content, Froberville hoped it might also 
serve as a practical guide for travelers in Madagascar. “With this work 
in hand,” he explained, “one can travel throughout Madagascar in all 
directions and not be a stranger anywhere, if one has read it with 
attention.” “The Grand dictionnaire de Madagascar is a collection of 
all the observations made about this great island (cette grande ile) from 
Flacourt to our time,” he continued, 


concerning commerce, navigation, geography, the ancient and modern customs 
of the islanders, the natural history of the country as far as it is known; the best 
political systems to adopt for its colonization and various settlements (projets 
détablissement), etc. etc. The language of these peoples is analyzed in each of 
its words, all reduced to their most simple elements, to suggest an understanding 
of which part of the world this island might owe its population, a grammar of 
the two idioms, north and south, etc. etc. This work is formed on a plan obvi- 
ating the need to refer to the many narratives about these topics for it contains 
all of them in extract. The contradictions of the authors are indicated, the wit- 
nesses brought to uniformity, and doubts proposed when there is no possibility 
of reconciling them.?” 


3 Barthélémy Huet de Froberville, “Le grand dictionnaire de Madagascar, historique, 
géographique, commercial et linguistique,” 1816, 5 ms. vol., BL MD Add. Mss. 18121— 
18125 (block quotation, 3r of Add. Mss. 18121). Many of Froberville’s authorities 
quoted in the “Grand dictionnaire” are also in the British Library collections, par- 
ticularly in Add. Mss. 18126-18130 and 18133-18140. 
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Figure 4.2 Folios 189v and 190r of Froberville’s masterpiece Malagasy—French 
“Grand dictionnaire de Madagascar.” Verso folios (left) contain entries in 
Malagasy with French glosses; recto folios (right), longer disquisitions for some of 
these entries based on Froberville’s many colonial authorities. The recto folio 
shown here at right, for example, contains longer explanations for Caremboules 
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(Karembola: an ethnic group in far southern Madagascar), Carazan (Karazana: 
kind, type, sort, ancestry), and Carcanossi (Karakanosy: the region of Anosy in 
southeast Madagascar), which are defined briefly at left. Modern standard 
Malagasy does not utilize the letter c. Image courtesy of the British Library 
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The “Grand dictionnaire” was Froberville’s magnum opus, a pains-~ 
taking work both lexical and encyclopedic that consumed extraordinary 
effort. It continues to serve as an essential research tool for historians of 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth century Madagascar. The multi- 
volume and extensively annotated dictionary—encyclopedia has garnered 
much attention and although it was never published as such in Fro- 
berville’s time, entries beginning with A through M were edited and 
serialized by Flavien Ranaivo and Jean Valette in the monthly Bulletin de 
Madagascar (Tananarive) between January 1963 and December 1965. 
The two main strands of Froberville’s work on Madagascar — travel 
narratives and lexicons — merged in the “Grand dictionnaire de Mada- 
gascar,” which supplemented glosses with supporting materials from 
the travel narratives. Based, as most of Froberville’s vernacular material 
was, on Europeans’ travels in the eastern half of Madagascar and on the 
dialects spoken there, the “Grand dictionnaire” was a composite of 
language and colonial knowledge in these particular areas. Its compe- 
tence did not stretch far into the Malagasy interior or to much of the Big 
Island’s west coast. But the work reflects Froberville’s conviction that 
the unity of the Malagasy language could be demonstrated through the 
diversity of its pronunciation, orthography, and word forms as found 
along the northern and southern portions of the eastern coast, with 
a smattering of examples from other parts of the island, including the 
highlands of Imerina.”° 

Froberville’s understanding of Madagascar and its language in the 
“Grand dictionnaire” was an expansive one characteristic of a colonial 
intellectual who espied the Big Island from afar and who worked with a 
diverse set of documents. It was also particular to an exacting compiler 
of colonial manuscripts whose scientific method and sense of the Big 
Island’s underlying linguistic unity could not be shaken by the many 
contradictions and observational diversities offered in his multiple 
sources, differences that demonstrated their authors’ varying compe- 
tence and ideological-creolist inclinations as well as their idiosyncratic 
and bounded knowledge of the island. The work reflected both a mer- 
chant’s and a broad-thinking scholar’s aptitude for linking different 
kinds of knowledge and disparate social contexts. The “Grand diction- 
naire de Madagascar” was useful as long it served as a manual to essential 
colonial knowledge about Madagascar’s geography and peoples, together 
with its variant forms of speech. It was a repository of colonial knowl- 
edge about the Big Island and its language particularly useful for roving 


26 Ranaivo and Valette, “Grand Dictionnaire,” 3-17. 
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merchants and travelers. The “Grand dictionnaire de Madagascar” 
served as a tool for speaking, knowing, and debating the things and the 
tongue of Madagascar rather than for composing in the vernacular. As 
one linguist interested primarily in vernacular writing later put it, “the 
significance for us of these old collections is simply historical.” Fro- 
berville’s work was inutile as a guide to vernacular composition, a goal 
the savant never seems to have seriously espoused. In what dialect and 
with which of the many dialectal word variants testified in the “Grand 
dictionnaire,” for example, would one compose? And for whom? For 
Froberville, the Malagasy language was a means through which the 
character and customs of the people of the Big Island could be fathomed — 
if not also appreciated — by Mascarene habitants. It was also a practical 
manual for speaking. The “dictionnaire” was good for thinking about 
Madagascar with and for actually communicating with its natives. Its 
primary audience was French speakers. Practical uses were mostly 
confined to aiding Europeans in commerce and exploration. For these 
several purposes, Froberville felt, colonials had to be introduced to 
the Big Island’s linguistic diversity.”’ 

Closely related to the “Grand dictionnaire,” Froberville’s stand-alone 
French—Malagasy lexicon, entitled “Dictionnaire Francais et Madécasse,” 
is a work in three volumes and more than eight hundred folios. Mostly 
incomplete, it is arranged in three columns. The first column contains 
a list of French words in alphabetical order probably copied from a 
French dictionary and in a hand other than that of Froberville (one of 
the few exceptions to the rule that Froberville copied out all of his own 
manuscripts). Immediately below the corresponding French terms in 
the first column is the Malagasy gloss Froberville believed to represent 
the northern dialect of Madagascar. The second column contains the 
vernacular gloss for the term most employed in the south of the island. 
In both cases, glosses were copied directly out of existing works in 
Froberville’s possession. The third column contains Malagasy words 
and comments supplied by Froberville, based on his own study of the 
language (Figure 4.3). All the Malagasy language glosses for the French 
terms and the comments are in Froberville’s handwriting (only the first 
column of main entries in French is not). The unfinished state of the 
“Dictionnaire Frangais et Madécasse” recalls Froberville’s dependence 
on existing manuscripts for his lexical work, and these were mostly 


27 William Cousins, “Among Old Malagasy Books in the British Museum: The ‘Great 
Dictionary of Madagascar’ by M. De Froberville,” Antananarivo Annual and Mada- 
gascar Magazine (1889), 71. 
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Figure 4.3 Folio 27v of Froberville’s “Dictionnaire Frangais et 
Madécasse.” The only French—Malagasy vocabulary produced by 
Froberville, the “Dictionnaire” is mostly unfinished. Verbal inquiries 
among the Malagasy speakers of Mauritius might have enabled 
Froberville to complete the work, but many entries (copied out of a 
French dictionary) may have been difficult to complete, such as 
Philosophe and Phosphore, both shown here. Image courtesy of the 
British Library (Add. Mss. 18120). 
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Malagasy—French rather than French—Malagasy in organization. Com- 
pletion of the French—Malagasy dictionary could have been aided by 
conversations with Malagasy speakers in the colonial islands, who would 
readily have supplied vernacular glosses for most French words. But this 
is a method Froberville eschewed. It was Malagasy speech as expressed 
in various parts of the Big Island and captured by Europeans in manu- 
script that interested him, not the speech of Malagasy slaves in the 
Mascarenes. On the other hand, the full complement of French words 
copied into this incomplete dictionary is consistent with Froberville’s 
optimism that Malagasy language glosses might eventually be found 
for all of them.”® 

Froberville’s several colonial lexical projects suggest a man who was 
exacting in his work and who at the same time was always dependent 
on a finite number of colonial manuscript authorities. His knowledge of 
the Malagasy language rested on the writings of other French speakers 
rather than on his own practical verbal fluency in any of the speech 
varieties of the Big Island. It seems Froberville never really attempted 
to converse in Malagasy with native speakers of the language at ile de 
France. The opportunities for such vernacular conversation in the 
colonial islands were ample. Some Lazarists had taken full advantage of 
them during the eighteenth century, and subsequent events at Mauritius 
would reveal a large contingent of native Malagasy speakers there into 
the mid-nineteenth century. Because he based his work mostly on texts 
composed by Europeans, Froberville was deficient in verbal fluency in 
the language of the Big Island, even though he possessed much spe- 
cialized lexical and grammatical knowledge of it and spent a great deal 
of time considering it from a variety of theoretical angles. 

And despite his trenchant (and generally correct) criticism of prede- 
cessors, Froberville never ventured beyond postulating the most general 
grammatical principles for the Malagasy language. In the front matter 
to his “Dictionnaire Francais et Madécasse,” for instance, Froberville 
outlines thirteen basic observations about the formation of the various 
parts of speech. All the principles have to do with the forms of prefixes 
and suffixes that determine the various qualities of words. They provide 
the reader with a means for identifying whether a particular word is a 
noun, a verb in present or past tense, a reciprocal or imperative verb, 
and the like. Froberville concludes prematurely (and this time not alto- 
gether correctly) that “the theme on which they are all formed is the 
noun.” He was beginning to comprehend the root or radical system of the 


*8 Froberville, “Dictionnaire Francais et Madécasse,” BL MD Add. Mss. 18118-18120. 
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Malagasy language, a system shared by many related Malayo-Polynesian 
tongues.”” 

Additional observations about the Malagasy language can be found 
in Froberville’s “Essai théorique sur la langue madécasse” which was 
meant to preface his “Grand dictionnaire.” But these, too, are limited in 
scope. The “Essai théorique” is in large part an introduction to his 
lexical works and a reflection on the manuscript authorities of various 
provenance on which they are based. Froberville’s several conclusions 
about the Malagasy tongue in the “Essai théorique” can be summarized 
as follows: Malagasy is a single language about which there was much 
contradictory testimony in European sources as to whether it allowed 
for refined speech or was only rudimentary in its qualities (Froberville 
embraced the former of these views, aligning himself with the seasoned 
Pére Caulier rather than the youthful Pére Challan). Because all lan- 
guages move through stages of growth just like humans, Froberville 
reasoned, Malagasy was still a language “close to its origins,” in the early 
stages of a linguistic life cycle. Malagasy natives were close to nature. 
This linguistic fact explained both Malagasy’s observed diversity and the 
divergence of opinion about it reflected in Froberville’s many author- 
ities. “All who have studied the language,” Froberville noted in his essay, 
“have talked about it differently.” As the language “matured” over time, 
Froberville believed it would further unify and progressively eliminate 
diversity of speech forms and expression. Malagasy speakers must also 
employ many vernacular words that Froberville’s authorities had not yet 
fully captured in their vocabulaires, thought the compiler, and most 
grammars of it were deficient. Much about the tongue remained to be 
discovered, in other words, but Froberville never ventured into the 
Malagasy culture of the street to work directly with Malagasy speakers 
and push those lexical discoveries forward. His methods reflected a 
common colonial prejudice about the preferred authority of manuscript 
works produced by Europeans with direct experience in Madagascar 
over the verbal knowledge of Malagasy speakers at the Mascarenes. 
This racially tinged prejudice typical of a slave society — and of Euro- 
Mascarene forms of créolité — would cost Froberville dearly. In part 
because of it, his painstaking lexical works were never printed in his 
time, with one late and virtually unnoticed exception.*” 


29 Froberville, “Dictionnaire Frangais et Madécasse,” BL MD Add. Mss. 18118, 6r—7v. 
Parts of speech in Malagasy are formed from a root (or radical) that may be a noun, a 
verb, or some other part of speech. 

30 Froberville, “Essai théorique,” BL MD Add. Mss. 18131, 18v. 
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In 1833, just two years before Froberville’s death, Jules-Sébastien- 
César Dumont d’Urville printed an anonymous “Dictionnaire des lan- 
gues frangaise et madekass” and a “Vocabulaire madekass-francais” in a 
philology volume of his multiple-tome account of the voyage of the French 
ship Astrolabe around the world between 1826 and 1829 (Figure 4.4). 
Dumont d’Urville wrote of the “Dictionnaire des langues francaise 
et madekass” that while at Mauritius he was provided with a “very 
voluminous manuscript which contained all the material necessary for 
the creation of a very detailed madekass-french vocabulary” by a “re- 
spectable and long-residing planter (habitant) of the colony” who 
desired that his name not be affixed to the work. An examination of 
the Malagasy—French portion of the lexicon reveals it to be extracted 
from Froberville’s manuscript “Grand dictionnaire de Madagascar” 
with relatively few changes. This observation is confirmed by Frober- 
ville himself, who in his journal mentions that Dumont d’Urville visited 
him repeatedly in November 1828 and accepted beaucoup de pieces et 
meémoires from the savant’s collections. Dumont d’Urville also used 
Froberville’s manuscript to construct his own French—Malagasy dic- 
tionary, which he foregrounded in the same volume. He prefaced the 
two Malagasy lexicons in his volume on philology with a reprint of 
the “Essai de grammaire madekass” published in 1827 in the Annales 
maritimes et coloniales and mistakenly attributed to French government 
naturalist Chapelier (it was actually the work of Lazarist Father Fla- 
geollet of ile de France, edited by Froberville).?! 

Froberville withheld his name from this single printed accomplish- 
ment of his painstaking labors on the Malagasy language because his 
linguistic work had by then been superseded by that of envoys of the 
British Protestant London Missionary Society (LMS) to Madagascar 
and because he was prevented from openly doing so by contract with a 
former governor of Mauritius (Robert Townsend Farquhar, who died in 
1830). By 1835, LMS missionaries laboring in Madagascar since 1818 


7! Jules-Sébastien-César Dumont d’Urville, Voyage de découvertes de l’Astrolabe.. . 
Philologie par M. d’Urville (Paris: Ministére de la Marine, 1833), 49-246 (Dictionnaire), 
247-363 (Vocabulaire); Froberville, Ephémérides mauriciennes, 32 (pieces et mémoires). 
Dumont d’Urville changes all c’s to k’s and s’s, and he implements some other 
orthographic changes from Froberville’s manuscript. His extracts from the “Grand 
dictionnaire” represent only a fraction of the latter’s many and richly detailed entries. 
See also Cousins, “Among Old Malagasy Books,” 71-72. For the “Essai de grammaire 
madekass” see Antoine Flageollet, “Essai Théorique sur la Langue Madécasse, Troi- 
sieme Partie, Grammaire,” ed. by Barthélemy Huet de Froberville, c. 1816, BL MD 
Add. Mss. 18131, 100r-131v (Froberville attributes the authorship to Flageollet on 
99r); “Grammaire de la langue madécasse par feu M. Chapelier,” Annales Maritimes et 
Coloniales 2° partie, tome 1 (1827), 90-121; Raymond Delord, “L’énigme de la 
grammaire “Madécasse,’”” Bulletin de l’Académie Malgache 48,1-2 ( 1970), 9-24. 
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Jz naho. Suis-je? es-tu? 

ds nanei. Sommes-nous? 

Tz nanareo. Qui étes-yous? 

Iso. Qui, que, était, par lequel. 
Izo atou. Ceux dont. 


KET 285 


Iso efa tanh, Yels furent. 
Fzotanh. Cest, ¢’était. 

Izotanh olohan. Premicrement. 
fz reo, Sont-ils? ceux qui. 


K 


Kabar, kabarou. Assemblée, nou- 
yelle. 

Kabets, Chou pommé, 

Kabin tanham. Pouce. 

Kabouk. Planete. 

Kaboutch. Chou pommeé. 

Kafiri. Méchant, scélévat, mé- 
créant, Cafre. 

Kahouan. Tortue franche. 

Kaik, katkh, Matin. 

Kaka. Loup, renard. 

Kakahe. Vanner du riz, van, yan~ 
ner. 

Kakal. Baril de poudre. 

Kakatoua. Perroquet, perruche. 

Kakazou. Arbre, bois. 

Kakazou lan. Bois vert. 

Kakazou maign. Bois mort. 

Kalamak. Pois du Cap. 

Kalamou, Plume 4 écrire. 

Kalao. Blatte. 

Kamboho. Cul, derritre. 

Kamnak. Jaune @ceaf. 

Kamou. Partie perdue. 

Kannzou. Habillement. 

Kanouk. Perte au jeu. 

Kanti. Ingénu. 

Kanzou. Corset. 

Kapila. Assiette. 

Kapil azou. Gamelle. 

Ka poutsi. Glaire, blanc donut. 


Kara. Ainsi. 

Karabe. Succin. 

Karabou tchongoutch, Cheville dee 
pied. 

Karahou, Perroquet, perruche. 

Karano. Valet, domestique. 

Karamou marmit. Valet. 

Karatast. Papier. 

Karazan. Famille. 

Kassavi, Manioc, cassave. 

Katak. Bon A rien. 

Kaichi. Rate. 

Katouhan. Tortue franche. 

Katsa. Marques sur la peau, in~ 
cisions sur la peau, 

Katzin, katziou. Garder. 

Kaubou kaubou. Pourpier. 

Kavaho. Lépreux. 

Kavi. Boucles Voreilles, anneaux. 

Kazak. Baril de poudre, tonneau, 
pipe. 

Kazan. Aieut. 

Kazou. Arbre, bois. 

Kebouk bouk. Pouls. 

Keboukbouk tanghan. Pouls de le 
main. 

Kek, kiakh. Point du jour. 

Kel, Natte. 

Keil. Petit. 

Kell kell. Tres-petit, tres~peu. 

Ketzou. Bruit. 


Figure 4.4 Page 285 of Dumont d’Urville’s Philologie, 1833. The 
Malagasy—French vocabulary is a simplification of Barthélemy Huet de 
Froberville’s “Grand dictionnaire de Madagascar.” Note the very short 
glosses and the entries for Kalamou (feather pen) and Karatasy 
(paper), both Arabic loanwords to Malagasy. Image courtesy of the 
George Peabody Library. 
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with the assistance of the British governors of Mauritius and at the 
behest of the rulers of highland Madagascar had not only printed sep- 
arate Malagasy—English and English—Malagasy dictionaries in the dialect 
of Imerina (Map 7.1 inset), they had translated and published the entire 
sacred scriptures at Antananarivo, a prodigious labor. The royal-LMS 
schools established in Imerina had taught some 15,000 youths to read 
and write their native language by the time a portion of Froberville’s 
dictionary was published anonymously in 1833. When the last mis- 
sionaries elected to depart Antananarivo in July 1836, they and their 
Malagasy collaborators had translated, composed, printed, and circu- 
lated dozens of religious tracts in tens of thousands of copies, along with 
well over a hundred thousand editions of individual books of scripture 
from both the Old and New Testaments, spelling books, arithmetic 
primers, catechisms, hymnals, collections of sermons, and dictionaries.?” 

Although related to the literary developments recounted in this and 
previous chapters, the story of literacy and translation surrounding the 
LMS mission to highland Madagascar during the early nineteenth 
century (1818-1836) is the subject of another book. What I want to 
explore in the remainder of this chapter is how two Welsh Protestant 
parvenus schooled in a thatched-roof hut in the rustic and penurious 
milieu of rural Cardiganshire, Wales, and assisted by the British gov- 
ernor of Mauritius, succeeded in demolishing Froberville’s years of 
painstaking work, cowing the slave-owning colonial-creole savant into 
withholding his name from the “Vocabulaire madekass-francais” pub- 
lished by Dumont d’Urville in 1833.77 


72 Ror an outline of LMS literacy activity in early nineteenth-century Madagascar see 
Bonar Gow, Madagascar and the Protestant Impact: The Work of the British Missions, 
1818-1895 (New York: Africana Publishing Company, 1979), 1-38; Francoise Raison- 
Jourde, Bible et pouvoir a Madagascar au XIX° siecle (Paris: Karthala, 1991), 117-123, 
142-143, 176-181; Vincent Huyghues-Belrose, Les premiers missionnaires protestants de 
Madagascar, 1795-1827 (Paris: Karthala, 2001), 324-350. The figure for tracts is from 
Joseph John Freeman and David Johns, A Narrative of the Persecution of the Christians in 
Madagascar (London: John Snow, 1840), 75. Other publications are detailed in suc- 
cessive letters from LMS missionaries to the Directors of the Society in London and in 
David Johns to William Ellis, Port Louis, 14 November 1836, LMS ILMAU 2 1 D, 9- 
10; David Johns to the Revd. William Ellis, Antananarivo, 26 March 1836, LMS ILM 5 
3 A, 2; William Ellis, ed., History of Madagascar: Comprising also the Progress of the 
Christian Mission Established in 1818, 2 vols. (London: Fisher and Son, 1838), II, 510; 
Freeman and Johns, Narrative of the Persecution, 148. 

Drawing on the family’s private papers, Robert de Froberville has confirmed this 
interpretation in his preface to Barthélemy Huet de Froberville, Sidner, ou les dangers de 
Pimagination, new edition with front material by Mario Serviable, Philippe Lenoir, and 
Robert de Froberville (Stanley and Sainte-Clotilde: Editions de ’Océan Indien and 
ARS Terres Créoles, 1993), 25. 
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An empire of Protestant letters 


The story of emerging British hegemony over Madagascar following the 
capture of Mauritius in 1810 is typically related as one of formal politics 
and economic interests, as a branch of the larger geo-strategic aims of 
London in the western Indian Ocean and of Britain’s long-simmering 
conflict with France. Any account of British imperialism in the western 
Indian Ocean during the early nineteenth century must take both po- 
litical and economic objectives into account, of course, together with the 
fraught context of imperial competition in the region. But colonial lin- 
guistics and the exclusion of the French language at King Radama’s 
court in Antananarivo to the benefit of English also played a key role in 
Britain’s diplomatic conquest of and secondary empire in the Big Island. 
Beginning with the English Governor of Mauritius’s interest in Fro- 
berville’s vernacular linguistic projects and ending with his support for 
Protestant envoys of the LMS to King Radama’s court in Antananarivo 
instead, Britain forged an empire of letters in the western Indian Ocean, 
one closely related to its diplomatic influence and interests in political 
economy. Building this new empire of letters entailed the destruction of 
Froberville’s expansive program in creole-colonial linguistics and of his 
unique vision of diversity in speech variety as a defining feature of 
writing on and in the Big Island’s language. To learn how these trans- 
formations in empire and linguistics unfolded and the role of Welsh 
Nonconformist Protestants and of the Malagasy vernacular in them, we 
must turn to the early years of British rule in Mauritius.** 

Not long after ile de France fell to the Royal Navy in late 1810, 
Barthélemy Huet de Froberville’s compilational and lexical work on 
Madagascar came to the attention of the island’s new governor, Robert 
Townsend Farquhar. Froberville was a fixture of Mauritius’s high 
society, and his networks of socialization intersected with those of the 
British governor and some of his closest French-speaking associates. 
The president of the Société d@’Emulation of which Froberville was then 
secretary, Jacques Nicolas Foisy, was one of the first assistants in the 
Franco—Mauritian community to Governor Farquhar. Foisy served the 


34 Jean Valette, Etudes sur le regne de Radama I” (Tananarive: Imprimerie Nationale, 
1962), 7-23; Gerald S. Graham, Great Britain in the Indian Ocean: A Study of Maritime 
Enterprise 1810-1850 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1967), 58-109; Hubert Jules 
Deschamps, Histoire de Madagascar, 4° édn. (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1972); Ranaivo 
Gilbert Ratsivalaka, Les malgaches et l’abolition de la traite européene des esclaves, 1810- 
1817 (Antananarivo: CNAPMAD, 1999 [2001]); Pierre Vérin, Madagascar, nouv. édn. 
rev. et actualisée (Paris: Karthala, 2000); Gwyn Campbell, An Economic History of 
Imperial Madagascar, 1 750-1895 (Cambridge University Press, 2005), 59-78. 
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English governor on a number of commissions during the early years 
of British administration. Through him, Farquhar would have early 
learned of the Société d’Emulation and of Froberville’s labors on 
Madagascar. The undated list of subscribers to a French-language 
publication detailing the “ways and customs of the inhabitants of the 
island of Mauritius” and composed by Froberville, for example, includes 
Governor Farquhar, General Darling, George Smith, G. Barry, and 
Charles Telfair, all prominent members of the British administration.*° 

Farquhar and his personal secretary, Charles Telfair, began collecting 
manuscripts relating to Madagascar and its language well before ile 
Bourbon was handed back to France after the Peace of 1814. We know 
that Telfair’s contacts with members of the Société d’Emulation and the 
Table Ovale dated to the first years of his stay at Mauritius, from at least 
1811. Telfair was elected to the Société d’Emulation in May 1816 and 
also became a member of the literary Table Ovale at about that time. In 
these intellectual milieus he would have had occasion to converse fre- 
quently with Froberville. The Société d’Emulation’s long passion for 
Madagascar seems to have quickly rubbed off on the new rulers of British 
Mauritius, who embraced the scientific work of colonial philosophes in a 
way Napoleon’s administration never had. In compiling the collection of 
authorities on Madagascar from which he composed his lexical works, 
Froberville even consulted a number of manuscripts in Telfair’s personal 
library. He also received copies of documents from Antoine Marrier 
d’Unienville, the government archivist of the island appointed by British 
Governor Farquhar in 1815. Contacts within the British colonial 
administration are likely also how Froberville gained access to the letters 
of Governor Decaen, Sylvain Roux (trade administrator in Madagascar 
during the early nineteenth century), and some others that are repro- 
duced in his manuscript materials. Multiple pathways of obligation, 
finance, and textual circulation linked the Société d’Emulation and the 
Table Ovale with the new British rulers of Mauritius.*° 


°° “Souscription pour l’impression d’un Ouvrage ayant pour titre: La journée comme il y 
en a peu, ou Mémoirs pour servir a l’histoire des moeurs et usages des habitans de l’isle 
Maurice, Par Barthélemy Huet de Froberville, ancient Capitaine d’Infanterie, habitant 
de cette Isle,” photostatic reproduction of the list (identified only as belonging to the 
“Archives de la famille Froberville”) in Froberville, Orages de mars, 71. For the con- 
nections between Farquhar and Foisy see Harold Adolphe, “Foisy, Jacques Nicolas 
(1757-1839),” in Dictionnaire de biographie mauricienne, 803; P. J. Barnwell, “Farquhar, 
Sir Robert Townsend (1776—1830),” in ibid., 486. 

Julien Francois Desjardins, Notice historique sur Charles Telfair, president de la Société 
@histoire naturelle de l’ile de Maurice (Port Louis: s.n., 1836); P. J. Barnwell, “Telfair, 
Charles (1788-1833),” in Dictionnaire de biographie mauricienne, 532. In a note about 
his entry for “Ambouris” in his “Grand dictionnaire,” Froberville writes that “Je trouve 
le nom de cette peuplade dans un manuscrit qui date de la fin du siécle dernier, et qui 
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Originating first in his contacts with Foisy, Froberville, and other 
members of the Société d’Emulation soon after the conquest of Mau- 
ritius, Governor Farquhar’s research and textual collecting about 
Madagascar was at times also pushed along by political inquiries from 
Whitehall and the evangelistic interests of Protestant missions in Brit- 
ain’s expanding empire. Farquhar’s first substantive dispatch to London 
on imperial policy toward Madagascar, dated July 1812, emerged in 
response to an inquiry from the Earl of Liverpool, then Secretary of 
State for War and the Colonies, about “the best means of establishing a 
beneficial intercourse with that Island.” Whitehall issued little guidance 
to its appointed governor of the Mascarenes about how to engage the Big 
Island of the western Indian Ocean. As Lord Bathurst, the new Secretary 
of State for War and the Colonies, explained in late 1813 before the end 
of the war in Europe, “the tenure of Great Britain in [the Mascarenes] is 
temporary and uncertain,” and Farquhar was warned to Keep expenses 
for “general amelioration and improvement of the Colonies” to a min- 
imum until such time as their final status was determined at the 
anticipated end of hostilities with France. “His Majesty’s Government is 
unable to give any directions for regulating your conduct with respect 
to” Madagascar and the Seychelles, Farquhar was also told in 1813. 


They however are anxious to impress anyone in the strongest manner, [with] the 
necessity of avoiding any interference either with the Portugueze on the Coast of 
Africa, or with the Native Powers in Madagascar, which can in the least degree 
induce a jealousy of the British Power; and with this view recommend that your 
attention should be exclusively directed to the improvement of the two Islands 
more immediately under your Control [the Mascarenes].*” 


London cautioned Farquhar not to pay “attention” to Madagascar. 
But by 1813 the governor had already firmly set his mind to the Big 
Island. In a letter Farquhar composed to Lord Bathurst in 1813, before 


m’a été communiqué par Mr. Chs. Telfair secretaire du gouvernement”: Barthélémy 
Huet de Froberville, “Le grand dictionnaire de Madagascar,” vol. 1, 1816, BL MD 
Add. Mss. 18121, 46r. In his manuscripts, Froberville indicates that some documents 
had been submitted to him from the government archives by Unienville: “Renvoit de la 
carte de Madagascar, dressé par M. D’Unienville en 1816,” BL MD Add. Mss. 18135, 
37v-38r. The documents in BL MD Add. Mss. 18134 include letters to and from 
Préfet Leger, Sylvain Roux, and Telfair; letters from Dumaine; and documents relating 
to the trade with Madagascar in the late eighteenth century composed by a number of 
other persons. See also Valette, Catalogue du fonds malgache, 4-6. 
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receiving the above dispatch, he had already stressed “the possibility 
of rendering Madagascar a useful appendage to the Empire.” “In such a 
field, as the latter country affords,” he continued, elaborating on his 
thinking about the potential usefulness of Christian missionaries to 
securing British influence in the western Indian Ocean, “there is suffi- 
cient scope for Missionary enterprize, perseverance and industry, and if 
encouraged it is there [Madagascar] I should recommend their attention 
to be turned with a fair prospect of contributing to civilize the inhabitants 
& successfully introducing the principles and practise of Christianity.” 
Consistent with the Colonial Department’s disinterest in Madagascar, 
Lord Bathurst’s response to Farquhar’s plan of ecclesiastical imperialism 
was brief and deadpan: “To those who are desirous of proceeding to 
Madagascar, you will equally afford every practicable facility, and com- 
municate to them previous to their departure whatever information you 
may consider necessary for their safety in a Country so little civilized.”?® 

Farquhar had been given maximum leeway to develop a religious 
policy with respect to the Big Island as long as it did not expend too 
much “attention” or generate undue expenditure or “jealousy of the 
British Power” on the part of other national interests or the “Native 
Powers in Madagascar.” Farquhar mostly ignored Whitehall’s directions. 
Lord Bathurst may not have found Madagascar a compelling target of 
imperial interest during the war, but governors of the Mascarenes knew 
only too well the Big Island’s strategic importance to colonization of 
Mauritius and ile Bourbon. It was in this context before the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars that Farquhar turned first to Froberville and to French 
Catholic missionaries in his sometimes pricey diplomatic overtures 
toward Madagascar. These efforts started early in Farquhar’s tenure and 
included abortive attempts by the governor to encourage Catholic mis- 
sionaries at the Mascarenes to take an active interest in the Big Island.*° 

At first Governor Farquhar considered Froberville’s work on Mada- 
gascar and its vernacular to be an integral part of his effort to send 
Christian missionaries to the Big Island and to translate the scriptures 
into the Malagasy tongue. This latter goal, like establishing British 
hegemony in the Big Island, the governor seems to have nourished from 
an early date. When potential Catholic missionaries could not be found 
on the colonial islands to travel to Madagascar and commence biblical 
translation, Farquhar apparently turned to the secular Froberville, a 
creole-colonial philosophe and respected local specialist on the Big Island. 


°8 Earl Bathurst to Govr. Farquhar, Downing Street, 23 December 1813, NAB CO 168 2 35, 
161; R. T. Farquhar to Earl Bathurst, Port Louis, 1 June 1813, NAB CO 167 15, 1-2. 
Huyghues-Belrose, Premiers missionnaires, 221-225. 
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Froberville may have obliged the governor’s wishes with respect to the 
scriptures by commencing a translation into the Malagasy tongue. 
Philippe de Froberville and other Froberville family biographers list a 
two-volume manuscript “translation of the Sacred Scriptures in Malagasy 
(idiom of the south)” as one of the colonial savant’s “principal works.” 
But Farquhar must have been dissatisfied with Froberville’s translation 
efforts and religious commitment. He wrote in May 1816 to the di- 
rectors of the Nonconformist LMS in London that 


I did hope ‘ere this to have been able to complete a version of the new Testament 
into the Madagascar tongue — this glorious labour is I hope reserved for some of 
your own body. It is difficult — if not impossible — to find here a person intimately 
acquainted with the language and at the same time so thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of the Gospel as to enable him to undertake the voluminous work of 
its translation.*° 


Whether the governor was actually satisfied or not with Froberville’s 
efforts in Madagascar’s tongue at this time is difficult to tell through his 
ambiguous prose and proceedings. But scriptural translation should be 
considered an unlikely component of Froberville’s labor unless verified 
through direct consultation of his descendants’ privately held manuscripts 
in the Malagasy vernacular. Knowledgeable about colonial writings on 
Madagascar and versed in the differences among its speech varieties, 
Froberville was poorly equipped to compose in the tongue of the Big 
Island. Could the vernacular manuscripts held by the Froberville family 
be something other than biblical translations, or possibly the labor of 
someone else? Froberville, we know, tended to work with merchants’ 
and missionaries’ translations and seldom wrote lengthy prose in 
Malagasy himself. He was a lexicographer who defined and translated 
words, rarely assembling them into phrases and sentences, much less 
books. If the scriptural translations are his, they probably suffer from the 
savant’s bookish, lexical knowledge of the language and want of personal 
experience in the dialects of Madagascar’s east coast, such as that of 
Anosy or points further north. Perhaps this was, in part, a source of 
Farquhar’s doubts about Froberville’s utility in vernacular imperialism. 

As his interest in extending Britain’s influence in Madagascar matured 
after the return of ile Bourbon to France at the conclusion of the war 
in 1815, Farquhar agreed with Froberville to purchase a half-right to his 


40 Robert T. Farquhar to LMS Directors, Government House [Port Louis], 20 May 
1816, LMS ILM 1 2 A; Froberville (P. de), “Barthélémy Huet de Froberville,” 246 
(scriptural translation). I have been unable to consult Froberville’s manuscript of 
scriptural translation or to verify Froberville as its translator; L. de Froberville does not 
indicate where the manuscript is located. 
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corpus of lexical work and supporting authorities for $1,400 (Spanish 
piasters), an enormous sum. The understanding the men signed indi- 
cated that Farquhar would have the dictionary printed in England and 
share any resulting profits with Froberville. Froberville accordingly 
prepared and delivered the documents to Farquhar between late 1815 
and early 1816, expecting soon to be the acclaimed author of a thick 
“dictionary of the Madagascar Language in Madagascan & French” 
published in Europe. He was then fifty-five years old and a well- 
respected man of letters at Mauritius. After holding Froberville’s 
manuscripts at his Réduit residence for nearly two years, the governor 
carried them to England when he departed the Indian Ocean in late 
1817 for a two-year furlough. Farquhar’s stated intention was to raise 
subscriptions in South Africa and England during his absence with 
which to have Froberville’s Malagasy—French and French—Malagasy 
dictionary privately published in London. A skeptic might argue that 
Farquhar purchased Froberville’s manuscripts with the express purpose 
of keeping them from publication, an opinion later espoused by Fro- 
berville himself. The printed tome was anxiously awaited in Mauritius 
during the governor’s absence. One cleric interested in Madagascar 
wrote from Port Louis in late November 1818 that “Govr. F. had taken 
a MS Dictionary of the Malagash language, composed by a French 
Gentleman with him to England with a view to print it; we hope that 
[contacts in London] will send some copies of it out to us as soon as it 
will be printed.”*! 

In spite of his expressed admiration for Froberville and an early 
interest in supporting French-speaking Catholic missionaries in Mada- 
gascar, Governor Farquhar had been simultaneously pursuing contacts 
with British Nonconformists. These contacts among British Protestants 
intensified at the end of the war with France. During 1814 Farquhar 
wrote to the LMS directors in London informing them of measures he 
had taken toward a mission in Madagascar, including efforts at biblical 


41 Froberville, Sidner (1993 edition), 25 (opinion); Thomas Bevan to Revd. Geo. Burder, 
Port Louis, 20 November 1818, LMS ILMAU 1 1 C, 3 (quotation). The publication 
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dictionnaire de Madagascar,” vol. 1, 1816, BL MD Add. Mss. 18121, 2r (dictionary of 
the Madagascar language); David Jones and David Griffiths to Directors of the LMS, 
Tananarivou, 24 June 1824, LMS ILM 2 1 B, 6-7; L. de Froberville, “Avertissement, 
Chailles (Loire-et-Cher), 15 juin 1912,” Bulletin de l’Académie Malgache 10 (1912), 50— 
51; Ranaivo and Valette, “Grand Dictionnaire,” 5-6. In his account, L. de Froberville 
writes that Froberville sought to publish the dictionary on his own, but Farquhar con- 
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indemnity Farquhar paid Froberville for not publishing the dictionary. 
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translation. “I have caused every preliminary step to be taken to facilitate 
their labours,” he wrote about the possibility of future LMS missionaries 
for Madagascar, “by collecting materials for a complete vocabulary and 
Grammar and am in hopes to accomplish a translation of the gospels 
in that language.” He was, in part, offering Froberville’s linguistic work 
as well as the authorities it was based upon as imstruments de travail to 
Protestant missionaries.*” 

At the conclusion of the war in Europe, the Treaty of Paris returned 
ile Bourbon and its harborless volcanic shores to France. Ile de France, 
the metropole’s only remaining naval base in the Indian Ocean, fell 
permanently to Britain. Ambiguous wording in the Treaty of Paris with 
respect to the return to ile Bourbon of French trading establishments 
in Madagascar escalated tensions between the two Mascarene islands, 
now politically separated, and between British interests and those of the 
Franco-Mauritian community in ex-ile de France. Farquhar’s shift from 
Froberville and Catholic missionaries to Protestant clerics of the LMS 
occurred in this environment of heightened British-French tensions 
in the western Indian Ocean after the war. For Governor Farquhar, 
Protestants could now help to “hinder the musselmen from inculcating 
opinion against the Christian faith” in the Big Island. Madagascar “being 
virgin soil,” he reasoned, “the protestant religion may be easily intro- 
duced.” These sentiments signaled Farquhar’s change of course, and 
they suggested publishing difficulties lay ahead for Froberville.** 

Even before departing Mauritius for London in late 1817 with Fro- 
berville’s manuscript lexicons in hand, then, Governor Farquhar had 
turned his attention to the Protestant missionaries of the LMS and 
toward a preference for the English language in diplomacy with Mada- 
gascar over that of the French. And plans to publish Froberville’s 
“Grand dictionnaire de Madagascar” during Governor Farquhar’s fur- 
lough to England never came to fruition. In addition to a change in 
Farquhar’s thinking about them, the manuscripts may also have received 
a less than satisfactory review by metropolitan lexical specialists to whom 
the governor showed them. Léon de Froberville, a descendant of the 
colonial linguist, has suggested that Farquhar did not think himself 


42 R TT. Farquhar to the Reverend George Burder, Port Louis, 20 June 1814, LMS 
ILMAU 11 A. 

43 RT. Farquhar to Le Sage, Port Louis, 6 November 1816, MNA HB 7 6, 556. For the 
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d’Histoire des Colonies 23,3 (1935), 157-204; Sonia Howe, L’Europe et Madagascar, 
trans. Etienne Honoré Fillonneau (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1936); Sonia Howe, The 
Drama of Madagascar (London: Methuen., 1938); Ratsivalaka, Malgaches et Vabolition, 
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bound by the publication agreement due to “certain deficits” in the 
manuscript and because printing would have entailed unacceptable 
financial losses, but he does not substantiate either of these assertions. It 
is more likely that post-war diplomatic considerations intervened to 
prevent the governor from publishing a Malagasy—French and accom- 
panying French—Malagasy dictionary for use in a colony recently added 
to the British imperial portfolio. Would not a French dictionary of the 
Malagasy language, published in London, send the wrong signal about 
the necessity of English language supremacy in an emerging zone of 
British influence, and especially at the termination of the war? This 
consideration can only be suggested, for the archival record does not 
provide a definitive answer to it or to a number of other ambiguities in 
Farquhar’s dealings with Froberville.** 

In the months after Froberville delivered his manuscript lexicons to 
Robert Farquhar, the governor dispatched three successful diplomatic 
missions to King Radama of highland Madagascar, with whom he 
concluded a treaty of alliance and slave-trade abolition in October 1817. 
Printing a dictionary of the Malagasy tongue in the eastern coastal 
dialects of Madagascar rather than in King Radama’s speech variety 
would almost certainly have been interpreted as a slight by the rulers 
at Antananarivo, who were beginning to consider dialect an issue of 
importance in their expanding polity and now desired to turn their 
speech variety into an island-wide written language of administration. 
Conversations Farquhar held in London with the directors of the LMS, 
who had recently dispatched two Welsh evangelists to Madagascar via 
Mauritius, must also have discouraged him from printing Froberville’s 
work. The colonial savant’s lexicons might have undercut the literary 
work that the two twenty-something-year-old Celtic-speaking mission- 
aries were expected to produce in the dialect of King Radama. 
Froberville’s erudite “Grand dictionnaire de Madagascar” came to jibe 
poorly with Farquhar’s emerging diplomatic and evangelical policy 
toward Madagascar after the war and with the ambitions of young Welsh 
missionaries newly arriving in the Indian Ocean who had been taught in 
England prior to their departure that “A missionary will acquire great 
honour to himself who translates the New Testament or the whole Bible 
into the language of the heathen.” Whatever Farquhar’s reasons for 
hesitating with publication — probably some combination of all the 
foregoing considerations — he carried Froberville’s unpublished manu- 
scripts back to Mauritius in 1820 at the end of his lengthy furlough in 
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England. We know they were in his possession and at the governor's 
mansion of Réduit in mid-1821 and during the two following years.” 

Youthful Welsh missionaries of humble social background and for 
whom English was a second language, ironically enough, emerged 
through Governor Farquhar’s policy and with his financial aid (they 
were on the British governor’s payroll) as key actors in promoting 
England’s empire of letters in Madagascar. With their extensive lan- 
guage training in Hebrew and Greek, their grasp of English, and their 
imperial connections, they arrived in Mauritius to carry out Governor 
Farquhar’s vision of biblical translation into King Radama’s speech 
variety. They proved formidable competitors with long-resident Fro- 
berville for the role of colonial experts on Madagascar and its tongue. 
The Protestant clerics passionately advised Governor Farquhar not to 
publish Froberville’s French and Malagasy manuscripts. And unlike the 
colonial savant, they did not tarry in Mauritius to espy Madagascar and 
its language from afar, but promptly sallied forth to the Big Island. Their 
work procedures and their aims differed markedly from those of Fro- 
berville. So, too, did the many imperial implications of their linguistic 
methods. 


Divergent methods of cleric and savant 


Welshmen David Jones and Thomas Bevan, together with their wives and 
children, arrived in Mauritius in mid-1818 while Governor Farquhar 
was on furlough in England bearing Froberville’s manuscripts. Vessels 
carrying the governor and the missionaries to their respective destina- 
tions probably crossed at sea. Leaving their families in Mauritius, Jones 
and Bevan repaired almost immediately to the east coast of Madagascar 
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during August and September to scout out prospects for a mission. 
Meeting with early support, they soon rejoined their families at Mauri- 
tius to prepare for an expeditious return with them to the Big Island. 
Within weeks of their separate arrivals back in Madagascar in November 
and December of 1818, however, everyone but David Jones was dead 
of disease. In ill health and suffering intermittently from the “Malgash 
fever,” Jones repaired alone and in a fragile mental state to Mauritius 
in May 1819. Governor Farquhar was still absent in England at the 
time, but Charles Telfair, his private secretary and a frequent associate 
of Barthélemy Huet de Froberville welcomed Jones and “rendered me 
every assistance in [his] power to make me comfortable,” the febrile 
cleric reported. Telfair proffered Jones free room and board at a plan- 
tation known as Belleombre that he managed in Mauritius’s southern 
district of Savanne (Map 6.1). Telfair had established a school on the 
plantation for the children of slaves, and there Jones found respite and 
a new field of labor among the bonded in that emergent “garden of 
sugar.”*° 

Jones commenced his school of youthful slaves at Belleombre in mid- 
1819 with forty-four students variously described as “creole” and 
“Malagash.” The number grew to sixty by May 1820. Like the labor of 
Catholic Lazarist missionaries before him, Jones’s work was both verbal 
and literary. He taught children to read and write English, and he 
conducted catechism lessons on Wednesday evenings and preached in 
English and French on Sundays to “between 4 and 500” of Belleombre’s 
captive population. During his period of recuperation at Belleombre, 
Jones also benefited from “the observations of many on the [Malagasy] 
language ... both in print and Manuscripts.” “Mr. Telfaire has col- 
lected many vocabularies of the Madagascar language and also the 
journals of many persons who have been travelling and remaining in 
Madagascar,” he explained, “and I am daily engaged in writing out from 
them and in comparing them with mine own vocabulary” assembled 
during his disastrous first six months in Madagascar. These were some 
of the same documents Froberville had consulted as he produced his 
“Grand dictionnaire de Madagascar” between 1805 and 1816. Six 
months later Charles Telfair confirmed Jones’s work in his collection of 
manuscripts and attributed the missionary’s progress in learning Mala- 
gasy to his study of this material. “The voluminous mass of manuscripts 


“© David Jones to W. Alers Hankey, Mauritius, 19 August 1820, LMS ILMAU 1 1 D, 2 
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on the manners, language, opinions, rites, and customs of that island, 
written by the Catholic missionaries of former times and the agents of 
the government of these islands,” he explained to the LMS directors, 
“have been deeply studied by Mr. Jones and his progress has been pro- 
portionately rapid.” After his return from Madagascar, it might seem, 
the cleric was following the same procedures for acquiring the tongue 
of Madagascar as Barthélemy Huet de Froberville had employed 
before him.*” 

But Jones was less sanguine than Telfair or Froberville about the value 
of these colonial linguistic manuscripts. “J have seen a Roman Catholic 
catechism in the Madagascar language, with Mr. Telfaire,” he informed 
the LMS directors just months after his return to Mauritius from 
Madagascar, “but it is rather deficient in its pronunciation.” This may 
have been Pére Caulier’s catechism of 1785 or a manuscript composed 
by Pére Flageollet of Moka, in Mauritius. What was distinctive about 
Jones’s linguistic method as compared to that of Froberville was the 
Protestant missionary’s extensive contact with Malagasy language 
speakers. In the Big Island during 1818 and 1819 Jones had commenced 
a dictionary and phrase book with the aid of Joseph, an enslaved 
translator allocated to him by interim governor General Gage Hall from 
the stock of Government Blacks in Port Louis. Once again, enslaved 
persons from the creole island were involved in foreign clerics’ Malagasy 
vernacular projects. Back in Mauritius, Jones was responsible for 
teaching the three Rs to the enslaved population on Telfair’s estate, 
where there were many Malagasy speakers among the bonded labor 
force. Jones probably continued his verbal inquiries in the Big Island’s 
vernacular among these “creoles,” as he had done also before his depar- 
ture. “My preparations for the Madagascar mission are the following,” 
he reported to the LMS directors from Belleombre in late 1819: 


A formation of a dictionary [in the Malagasy tongue] containing already about 
4,000 words; a formation of a Madagascar grammar — this is the most backward — 
though it is nearly all in my mind. My health and strength do not allow me to 
put to writing what my mind is studying. Also a collection and a formation of 
most familiar phrases and expressions in conversation on general topics. I have 
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commenced to compose a simple catechism for the use of the Malagash child- 
ren: but it is now put off until I get a little better in health and strength: for study 
and speaking make me much worse. Besides I have to study the Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Persian and Malay, and to compare the Malagash language with them in 
which I find much similarity and have been able to make a collection of many 
words in them exactly having the same meaning and the same pronunciation; 
others having the same meaning and nearly the same pronunciation.*® 


Jones described his linguistic research as far advanced by mid-1820 
and concerned principally with composition and translation. His investi- 
gations into the Malagasy tongue were based on the perusal of manu- 
scripts and publications, together with oral inquiry and comparison with 
other languages. Early Protestant linguistics in the Malagasy vernacular 
emerged out of this Mascarene creole ferment. The Rev. John Le Brun of 
the LMS mission at Mauritius even claimed that Jones was “very dili- 
gently occupied in translating the Gospel of John in the language of 
Madagascar” while recuperating at Belleombre, no doubt at Charles 
Telfair’s behest as well as on his estate. Jones never mentioned this 
scriptural translation in his communications, however, and nothing seems 
to have come of it. The Welshman’s command of Malagasy was more 
fragile at this time than any of his statements would suggest. And although 
he must have been aware of Froberville’s work, as had his late colleague, 
Thomas Bevan, in 1818, it was not until Governor Farquhar returned to 
Mauritius in July 1820 bearing the savant’s unpublished dictionaries that 
the Protestant cleric actually had a chance to study them.*” 

When he finally examined its volumes in 1821, Jones was far from 
complimentary about the qualities of Froberville’s “Grand dictionnaire 
de Madagascar.” It represented, he correctly observed, the spoken dia- 
lects of Madagascar’s east coast more than those of Imerina in the interior 
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of Madagascar, with whose king Governor Farquhar had allied himself 
and where Jones had been resident for several months beginning in 
October 1820 following his recuperation at Belleombre. The missionary 
judged Froberville’s work to be mostly deficient. “I have been examining 
since my arrival the Madagascar dictionary which has been composed by 
Mr Froberville in 8 vol. folio and which now belongs in part to Governor 
Farquhar,” he wrote to one of the LMS Directors in late 1821 while on a 
brief revisit to Mauritius. 


[have found that it is written in the eastern coast dialects which are very different 
from that of Ova [Imerina, Radama’s kingdom in highland Madagascar], and I 
stated in my report to His Excellency that it would be, in my opinion, perfectly useless to 
have it printed as it would be of no service to assist persons in learning the Ovan dialect; 
and I reported also that I had already more english and Madagascar words in my 
first vocabulary which I composed during my stay at Tamatave in the eastern- 
coast dialects, and which I afterwards copied from manuscripts in the library of 
Mr Telfair written in the same dialects than what Mr Froberville had written in 
French and Madagascar, and to add to it that I had commenced to write the 
Ovan and Sakalave dialects at Tananarive which are most universally spoken in 
Madagascar. I believe that the first part of Mr Froberville’s dictionary [the 
French—Malagasy] is very deficient but that the second part of it [the Malagasy— 
French] is far better and will be very useful to a person in composing a dictionary 
of that dialect as he gives very correctly the derivation of abstract and compound 
words in the Madagascar tongue. 


Assisting King Radama in turning his highland dialect into a stand- 
ardized written language to be employed across Madagascar, the Welsh 
missionary found Froberville’s lexicon “useless” because it reflected 
coastal speech varieties, not those at Radama’s court. And in any case, 
Jones boasted, after less than a year of study he was already better at 
Madagascar’s dialects than was Froberville. This was a very bold claim. 
At best, Jones concluded, the Malagasy—French “Grand dictionnaire de 
Madagascar” could be valued for its correct “derivations of abstract and 
compound words” and would assist him in that way with his own lexical 
work. Jones and David Griffiths, the Welsh colleague who joined him in 
1821 to replace the deceased Thomas Bevan, bristled from time to time 
at the ethnic chauvinism of later-arriving English colleagues, but like 
most other Protestant translators before them they chose the speech 
variety of a prince rather than that of his provincial subjects in which to 
make the scriptures locally available. This choice, not the Welsh—English 
tensions that periodically cropped up within the LMS community, was 
to fundamentally impact Madagascar’s political and language history. 


50 David Jones to Rev. George Burder, Port Louis, 18 September 1821, LMS ILM 1 2 C, 
2. Emphasis added. 
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Translation into every speech variety of the Big Island would not be 
possible, the Welshmen reasoned, and risked introducing doctrinal 
error. It was spreading the Word of God that most guided the Non- 
conformists’ linguistic work, not dedication to a principle of Mada- 
gascar’s language diversity. In this, they were following a long tradition 
of Protestant translation. Froberville, who doubtless knew of the 
Welshmen’s philosophical difference about Madagascar’s speech varieties 
and was well-connected in Mauritius’s governmental circles, learned 
almost immediately that Jones was evaluating and copying from his 
manuscripts in mid-1821 and demanded Governor Farquhar withdraw 
them from clerical inspection: 


Mr Froberville having heard that His Excellency had lent me the dictionary for 
comparing it with the Ovan dialect, wrote to the Governor saying that he did not 
like that Mr Jones should look over his works and take abstracts from the dic- 
tionary as it was his intention to go to Europe and have it printed as it was. 
Consequently I received orders in a few days to return the dictionary. 


After some three days of examination (August 9-11, 1821), Jones 
complied with the Governor’s order. “I now return it to Your Excel- 
lency,” Jones explained of Froberville’s manuscript lexicon, “lest the 
author of it should be offended & have any occasion to say in futurity 
concerning any publications of mine on the Malagash language (if any of 
the like will be ever effected) that they contain any thing copied from his 
works.” Jones was already anticipating his own competing publications 
on and in the language of the Big Island. Another version of this same 
incident was composed by Jones and Griffiths some years later. “When 
Mr. Jones was at the Mauritius in 1821,” the two Welshmen explained, 


he applied to His Excellency Sir R.T. Farquhar for the dictionary which he 
obtained; but on the 2nd day, a note came from the Governor, ordering Mr. 
Jones not to copy any thing out of it as Mr. Froberville was displeased to hear 
that it was given for his perusal and therefore to return it in the course of two or 
three days. Mr Jones for those three days perused the Dictionary assiduously and 
examined it minutely and found that it would be no use at all to print it as the people 
of Imerina could not understand 1/4 of it.>! 


ot Ibid., 2-3; David Jones to Robert Farquhar, Port Louis, 11 August 1821, MNA HB 21, 
124-126; David Jones and David Griffiths to Directors of the LMS, Tananarivou, 24 
June 1824, LMS ILM 2 1 B, 6-7 (block quotation, emphasis added). For Welsh 
missionaries and the English language see Zoé Crossland, “Landscape and Mission in 
Madagascar and Wales in the Early Nineteenth Century,” Landscapes 7,1 (2006), 93- 
121, esp. 101-106. The characteristics of Catholic and Protestant translation in France 
and Britain are discussed in David Bell, The Cult of the Nation in France: Inventing 
Nationalism, 1680-1800 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2001), 190-194. 
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For Welsh missionaries studying language at the capital of a kinglet 
who aspired to rule all of Madagascar with British assistance, the critical 
test of vernacular publishability was the nearness of lexical works to 
Antananarivo’s royal tongue. Like the colonial savant, they culled words 
from publications and manuscripts produced by Catholic missionaries 
and merchants who preceded them to build their initial vocabularies in 
the tongue of the Big Island. But contrary to Froberville, they also based 
their lexicons on extensive and direct consultation with the people of 
Imerina in highland Madagascar. The methods and the working con- 
texts of Protestant cleric and colonial-creole savant diverged signifi- 
cantly. Jones and Griffiths were dependent on the king at Antananarivo 
and committed to promoting his dialect in their work; Froberville 
poured over texts produced by fellow French-speaking colonials who 
had traveled extensively about Madagascar’s east coast. The evangelists’ 
ultimate goal was to produce and publish the Word of God in Malagasy 
for a reading and writing public. To do so they based their lexicons on a 
single speech variety, the King’s Language of Antananarivo, and dis- 
paraged as “perfectly useless” the variety of speechways they judged as 
politically marginal and displayed in Froberville’s more cosmopolitan 
lexicons. This decision to provincialize coastal dialects would have 
revolutionary effects in Madagascar with repercussions in the twenty- 
first century. 

Jones’s colleague David Griffiths also had a hand in negatively 
evaluating Froberville’s lexical efforts in Madagascar’s eastern coast 
tongues. During his short stay at Mauritius in early 1821 on his way to 
the Big Island, Griffiths sought to commence learning the Malagasy 
language with a visiting “prince,” Andriantsimisitra, who had just 
arrived from the court of King Radama together with eight boys to 
acquire the art of making band music. “I am going every day to the 
Prince and these young men to learn of them the Malagash language & 
to teach them the English language,” the young evangelist explained. 
Griffiths also received assistance from Governor Farquhar. “I have not 
hesitated to confide to him my valuable collection of Vocabularies and 
memoirs on Madagascar,” the governor wrote, “which he may study 
until the season opens for his proceeding to that Island.” But Farquhar 
would not communicate Froberville’s manuscript lexicons to Griffiths, 
as the missionaries later explained. 


And when Mtr. Griffiths arrived at Mauritius, Mr. Telfair applied for the same 
book for Mr. G’s perusal, but His Excellency made some apologies, or other; 
and sent him a small vocabulary no more than a word out of every ten could 
be understood by the natives of [highland] Madagascar, being productions of 
the catholic missionaries who never studied the language properly. 
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Jones and Griffiths may have disparaged Froberville’s work, based 
exclusively as it was on that of Lazarist missionaries and other French- 
men, at least nominally Catholic, who worked on the speech varieties 
of eastern Madagascar, but LMS missionaries had employed the same 
materials for a time and continued to examine the savant’s “Grand 
dictionnaire” when they passed through Mauritius. Governor Farquhar’s 
ambassador to Madagascar, James Hastie, briefly procured Froberville’s 
manuscripts for newly arriving English LMS missionary John Jeffreys 
in early 1822, before the Colonial Secretary recalled them.?” 
Froberville kept a keen eye on the British missionaries who vied with 
him for the governor’s ear and for publicly acknowledged expertise in 
the tongues of Madagascar. A collection of the Protestant clerics’ letters 
composed in Madagascar and dispatched to Mauritius during 1822, 
a manuscript of some 147 pages, is listed among the volumes in 
Froberville’s private library. Charles Telfair or Antoine Marrier d’Uni- 
enville, the government archivist, may have been the middlemen 
through whom Froberville obtained the letters. By 1821, however, it 
must have been readily apparent to Froberville that neither the Gov- 
ernor of Mauritius nor the LMS missionaries valued his work. And for 
both political and practical reasons. As David Jones explained the first of 
these, writing to Governor Farquhar by way of Telfair, “Your Excellency 
has been pleased to acknowledge on several occasions that the presence 
of the British Missionary at the Court of Radama was useful in a political 
point of view to Your Excellency’s Government in promoting the influ- 
ence of great Britain and removing that of France.” Indeed, for 
“promoting the influence of great Britain and removing that of France” 
the Welshmen sought successfully to block Froberville’s encyclopedic 
dictionary from publication. The Welshmen were willing to promote 
Farquhar’s political aims if in doing so they could at the same time 
achieve their religious errand into the western Indian Ocean. As they saw 
it, that errand required they downplay Madagascar’s linguistic diversity 
to promote the dialect of its aspiring king and with it both Antanana- 
rivo’s territorial hegemony and the Word of God in its speech variety. In 


Be RT Farquhar to the Reverend George Burder, Port Louis, 16 March 1821, LMS 
ILMAU 1 2 A, 1; David Griffiths to the Rev. John Arundel, Port Louis, 19 February 
1821, LMS ILMAU 1 2 A, 3; Smith to Hastie, Réduit, 1 February 1822, MNA HB 7 
32, 1; David Jones and David Griffiths to Directors of the LMS, Tananarivou, 24 June 
1824, LMS ILM 2 1 B, 7. For Andriantsimisitra’s visit and the boys from highland 
Madagascar who studied band at Mauritius see G. A. Barry to James Hastie, Port 
Louis, 14 April 1821, MNA HB 13 36, 1; Radama to Farquhar, Tananarivoo, juin 
1821, MNA HB 21, 101-106; Radama to Farquhar, Tananarivoo, 11 février 1821, 
MNA HB 21, 57-61; Telfair, Some Account, 70-71. 
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both Britain and Madagascar, the Bible would be printed in a King’s 
language.’ 

Early in 1821, Farquhar proposed to establish a professorship of the 
Malagasy tongue at the foremost educational institution of Mauritius, 
the Collége Royal, and to install 25-year-old Welshman David Jones as 
its professor. Both Jones and the LMS directors consistently declined 
this gubernatorial invitation, preferring the more difficult and potentially 
more celebrated “honour” of biblical translation. The imperial profes- 
sorial position remained open for more than a decade. As late as 1831 
Charles Telfair continued to nourish the dream of “a professorship of 
the Madagascar tongue at the Royal College of Port Louis,” of which he 
was president. “Such a chair would extend an intercourse with that great 
island & facilitate the instruction of catechists to be employed there,” he 
explained of his brand of vernacular imperialism. The chair of Malagasy 
studies, another facet of Britain’s empire of letters in the western Indian 
Ocean and by any measure a diplomatic coup for young King Radama 
of highland Madagascar and his Welsh missionaries, was never offered 
to the mature and learned Froberville schooled in Madagascar’s “pro- 
vincial dialects” and who was actually resident in Mauritius the entire 
time.** 

When Governor Farquhar departed Mauritius definitively in mid- 
1823 he once again ferried Froberville’s voluminous manuscripts out of 
the Indian Ocean. The treatises on Madagascar’s many speech varieties 
remained tucked away among the ex-governor’s private papers in Eng- 
land seven years later at his death in 1830, safe from publisher and 
researcher, and no longer threatening to Welsh missionaries and the 
rulers at Antananarivo. The Mascarene savant’s lexical works and sup- 
porting documentation were inherited by the governor’s son, Sir Walter 
Minto Townsend Farquhar, who in 1850 donated them, along with some 
additional papers in his father’s possession, to the British Museum. 
They are now conserved in the manuscripts division of the British 
Library, Saint Pancras, where scholars of eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century Madagascar frequently repair to consult them. Historians’ costly 
visits to examine the loser’s unpublished manuscripts at Saint Pancras 
are a modern-day legacy of a fight over vernacular imperialism and 


53 David Jones to Charles Telfair, Port Louis, 27 August 1821, MNA HB 21, 127-129 
(emphasis added); Grandidier, ed., Bibliographie de Madagascar, 741. Governor Far- 
quhar’s “ownership” of the manuscripts effectively kept Froberville from publishing 
them on his own. 

54 RT. Farquhar to the Reverend George Burder, Port Louis, 16 March 1821, LMS 
ILMAU 1 2 A, 2-3; Charles Telfair to Wm. Alers Hankey, Port Louis, 9 February 
1831, LMS ILMAU 1 4A, 5. 
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official language variety in Britain’s empire of Protestant letters. Mean- 
while, unbowed by the political marginalization of his intellectual labor, 
Froberville continued to pore over his Madagascar-related manuscripts. 
A 642-page Manuel de géographie on Madagascar composed by the 
colonial savant and dated 1834 is listed among the private papers of 
the Froberville family. It was never printed. When the colonial linguist 
expired in Mauritius the next year, he took his aspirations for publica- 
tion with him to the grave, thwarted by Britain’s alliance with King 
Radama and the narrow linguistic methods and aims of Welsh Prot- 
estant missionaries. His death signaled that also of a certain lexically 
inclusive vision of the Malagasy language.”° 

Along with their local assistants, LMS missionaries trained some 
fifteen thousand children in highland Madagascar to read and write their 
mother tongue between 1820 and Queen Ranavalona’s famed inter- 
diction of Christianity in early 1835. The rise of British hegemony in the 
Indian Ocean and the Welsh Protestant missionaries who accompanied 
it transformed Malagasy vernacular literacy from a method for promo- 
ting French colonialism in the western Indian Ocean into a tool of 
administration for the sovereigns at Antananarivo (who communicated 
with their governors and armies by letter in Antananarivo’s speech variety) 
and a form of self-expression for Malagasy speakers. In the process, the 
colonial savant’s vision of a vernacular literacy encompassing dialectal 
diversity and of utility to European clerics, merchants, and adminis- 
trators in the Mascarenes was effectively crushed, and with it dreams for 
French empire in the region. A new era of Malagasy vernacular literacy 
had been opened, one fundamentally tied to the expansion of Britain 
and its Protestant ethic of bible reading and despotically centralized 
kingship supported by Nonconformist missionaries. 


°° W. J. Hamilton, “Abstract of MSS. Books and Papers respecting Madagascar during 
the possession of the Mauritius by the French, Presented by Sir W. M. Farquhar to the 
British Museum,” Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 20,1 (1850), 75-88; Valette, 
Catalogue du fonds malgache. A donation date of 13 April appears on some of the 
manuscripts. Some of the latter volumes in this collection may not have been part of 
Froberville’s library but added by Governor Farquhar or his heirs to the collection, as 
explained in Valette, Catalogue du fonds malgache, 4-6. See also Valette, “Documents 
pour servir 4 l’étude”; Barthélemy Huet de Froberville, “Manuel de géographie, a 
Pusage de ceux qui fréquentent Madagascar,” 1834, Bibliothéque Froberville, Chateau 
de la Pigeonniére, prés Blois, France, in-folio, 642p (as catalogued in Grandidier, ed., 
Bibliographie de Madagascar, 741). 


5 The multilingual street 


This chapter about language and subaltern créolité begins with political 
connections between islands of the western Indian Ocean and a dra- 
matic colonial execution. Ratsitatanina, a general of noble birth and son 
of a distinguished advisor at the court of King Radama in highland 
Madagascar, parted with his head on a platform erected on the Plaine 
Verte of Port Louis at noon on April 15, 1822. Decapitated immediately 
before him were two other men born in Madagascar who had lived in 
the island colony for a number of years, Cotte Voud, also known as 
Prospére, an apprentice (prize negro), and Latulipe, a slave. After the 
execution the three men’s heads were posted atop pikes on a mountain 
behind the colonial port city. It was less the race or the legal status of 
the victims that explains their common fate — one a free man, one an 
apprentice, and the last a slave — than their connections and actions 
based on the relevance and meanings of Malagasy identity and language 
in a colonial slave society of the western Indian Ocean. To start let us 
focus on the free man. Two alleged crimes brought Ratsitatanina before 
the executioner’s block that day: one committed deep in Madagascar, 
the other in the heights behind Port Louis.’ 

The free prisoner’s misfortunes had commenced in Madagascar six 
months earlier during a military expedition pursued by the ambitious 
King Radama of highland Madagascar and his British ambassador 
(then known as “agent”), James Hastie, a Scotsman sent to the court at 
Antananarivo by Governor Farquhar of Mauritius. “Fever, and the want 
of provisions,” wrote missionaries later of the military action among the 


“Procds verbal d’exécution des nommés Rassitatane, Cotte-voud dit Prospére & Latu- 
lipe, requéte de Mr. Barbés substitut du Procureur Général du roi,” 15 avril 1822, MNA 
JB 140. Cotte Voud, like Ratsitatanina, is a Malagasy name. Apprentices (Jes apprentis) 
were typically captives aboard vessels condemned in courts of Vice Admiralty for illegal 
slaving in the Indian Ocean and set out on medium-term labor contracts as legally free 
but nevertheless contractually bound persons. See Marina Carter, V. Govinden, and 
Satyendra Peerthum, The Last Slaves: Liberated Africans in 1 9th Century Mauritius (Port 
Louis: Centre for Research on Indian Ocean Societies, 2003). 
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Sakalava Menabe far beyond the southwestern reaches of Radama’s 
kingdom, “proved dreadfully destructive to the troops in this expedition” 
(Map 7.1). It seems Radama had traveled with too many soldiers and an 
insufficient supply of food. Hunger plagued the forces on their return to 
Antananarivo in October 1821, and malaria preyed on the weak. “Even 
Radama himself, and the British agent, had a mere handful of rice, and a 
few birds which they shot, during the space of eight days.” Meanwhile 
the troops starved. Between 25 and 30 thousand of Radama’s soldiers 
expired, it was claimed, most from hunger, possibly some 30 to 40 
percent of his army. The deaths seared themselves into both the col- 
lective memory and the historiography of highland Madagascar.” 

According to Aristide Corroller, Ratsitatanina presented himself at the 
door to Radama’s tent one day on that mortiferous return to Antana- 
narivo with a drawn sword. The “athletic” Ratsitatanina “of swarthy 
complexion & high stature” threatened to kill the young and diminutive 
king, who in organizing the expedition had followed the advice of his 
British agent and the governor of Mauritius (Radama was in his mid to 
late twenties at the time, Ratsitatanina in his forties). Radama was 
resting comfortably when Ratsitatanina appeared before him, Corroller 
tells us, but through the fabric walls of his tent he alerted Raimaka, the 
head of his “honourable” Tsimandoa bodyguards. No one was hurt, and 
Ratsitatanina was promptly arrested. “See if this man is mad,” the king 
immediately commanded, “and if not, hand him over to Brady to be 
tried by a court martial.” It appeared to those who inquired that day that 
Ratsitatanina was quite sane. He was arraigned before the colonel- 
become-general James Brady, a Jamaican of mixed race on the British 
payroll who commanded Radama’s “one-hundred-thousand-man army” 
of COnguest, and found guilty of attempted regicide. He was sentenced 
to die. 


? William Ellis, ed., History of Madagascar: Comprising also the Progress of the Christian Mission 
Established in 1818, and an Authentic Account of the Persecution and Recent Martyrdom of the 
Native Christians, 2 vols. (London: Fisher and Son, 1838), I, 355 & II, 252-256 
(quotations); Jean Valette, Etudes sur le regne de Radama I (Tananarive: Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1962), 19, 56-59; Francois Callet, ed., Tantara ny Andriana eto Madagascar: 
documents historiques d’apres les manuscrits malgaches, 2 vols. (Antananarivo: Trano Pi- 
rintim-Pirenena, 1981), I, 1068-1070, 1083; Raombana, Histoires 2: Vers l’unification de 
Vile et la civilisation nouvelle, 1810-1828, ed. Simon Ayache (Fianarantsoa: Ambozontany, 
1994), 783-788; Pier M. Larson, History and Memory in the Age of Enslavement: Becoming 
Merina in Highland Madagascar, 1770-1822 (Portsmouth: Heinemann, 2000), 220-221. 
Governor Farquhar’s Madagascar policies are explicated in Ranaivo Gilbert Ratsivalaka, 
Les malgaches et l’abolition de la traite européene des esclaves, 1810-1817: histoire de la for- 
mation du royaume de Madagascar (Antananarivo: CNAPMAD, 1999 [2001]). 

> Edward Byam, “Three Years Administration of the Isle of France (otherwise called 
Mauritius) and Particularly in the Points in which .. .,” 1822, NAB CO 172 38, 209 
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Normally, persons condemned to death by court martial were uncer- 
emoniously dragged off and extinguished by spear, musket, or fire. But 
Ratsitatanina cheated death this time. His senior position in the army 
had gained him easy access to the king, yet the immediate reasons 
propelling him before Radama are not clear. As is typical of all such 
memorable events in Madagascar, accounts about precisely what Ratsi- 
tatanina’s offenses were and where he had committed them differ sig- 
nificantly. Some renditions of Ratsitatanina’s motives insist that the 
target of his homicidal intentions was the British agent and not the king. 
Others have Ratsitatanina concealing a knife in his toga and being 
demasked by Hastie during a public speech delivered by Radama once 
the army had returned to its base at Antananarivo. French traveler 
Leguével de Lacombe, who visited Madagascar after the execution of 
Ratsitatanina, found rather improbably in him an advocate for French 
interests at Radama’s court. Throughout the expedition, he wrote, 
Ratsitatanina sought an opportunity to remove the British agent from 
Radama’s presence. When the occasion fortuitously presented itself, 
Ratsitatanina and his collaborating officers arrested Hastie and hauled 
him before the men in camp. The footsoldiers clamored for Hastie’s 
execution, the story continued. His alleged offense was both his anti- 
slavery (convincing Radama to forbid his soldiers from taking prisoners 
for the purpose of enslaving them) and the ill-informed logistical advice 
he offered the army. Both of these “crimes” against the wealth and well- 
being of the soldiers had deeply injured Ratsitatanina, a long-time slave 
trader — the career of most military officers in the king’s army — and 
made him resentful of Radama’s new ear for a Scotsman. British abo- 
litionism in the Indian Ocean was costing Ratsitatanina and his family 
both wealth and political influence. Many believed that the foreign 
participation in this expedition had translated into silent carnage and 
grinding hunger for an army that had departed Antananarivo only some 
months earlier anticipating both victory and its booty to follow.* 


(swarthy complexion); Aristide Corroller, “Relation intéressante de Madagascar depuis 
1808 jusqu’a 1835,” c. 1835, Translated by H. Frederick Robe from French into English 
(in c. 1836), ACCL SC SGGL GMS 9, no pagination (see if this man is mad). 

4 B. FB, Leguével de Lacombe, Voyage & Madagascar et aux jles Comores (1823 & 1830); 
précédé d’une notice historique et géographique sur Madagascar, 2 vols. (Paris: Louis Desessart, 
1840), II, 14-16; Auguste Toussaint, “Ratsitatane (? 1790-1822),” in Auguste Toussaint, 
ed., Dictionnaire de biographie mauricienne (Port Louis: Société de Phistoire de Vile 
Maurice, 1941-1966), 153 (concealed knife); Christian G. Mantaux, “Ratsitatanina, 
prince merina exilé a Vile Maurice en 1821: son exécution en 1822,” Bulletin de V’ Académie 
Malgache 48, 1-2 (1970), 115-181, esp. 115-117 (differing stories). A variant of the 
concealed knife story can be found in Raombana, Histoires 2, 817. 
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Whether of attempting to murder king or British agent, the charges 
leveled against Ratsitatanina were likely fabricated. The most telling 
evidence of this was the continuing life of the prisoner. Court secretary 
Raombana reported in his rendition of the incident some decades later 
that “from the mouths of those who seized him, I have been informed 
that no dagger were [sic] found about his person, and therefore the order 
of the King must have emanated from former malice against this illus- 
trious person.” In fact, the youthful Radama perceived the seasoned 
Ratsitatanina and his brothers as serious threats, a stance testified by the 
decisions he took regarding them. Two of the brothers fell in Radama’s 
armies. A third, the unwary Razakarivony, was murdered by one of 
Radama’s generals, Rainitsiroba. The homicide, we are told, occurred 
by order of Radama in Razakarivony’s house with a spear from his own 
collection of prized weapons. While one day feigning admiration of 
the arms arrayed on Razakarivony’s walls, Rainitsiroba had grasped hold 
of one of them and suddenly plunged it through the warrior’s chest. 
The chronology of these fraternal deaths cannot be established, but they 
suggest that the charges against Ratsitatanina were designed to remove 
another member of a long influential family from the insecure king’s 
court at Antananarivo.” 

The palace friends of one André Coppalle, a French academician sent 
from the Collége Royal of Mauritius in 1825 to paint Radama’s portrait, 
assured him that the charges against Ratsitatanina had been made up 
and the conviction a sham. This in any case was the tenor of opinion at 
Radama’s capital three years after Ratsitatanina’s decapitation in Mau- 
ritius. And protesting intentions of regicide, Ratsitatanina demanded 
to drink tangena, a vegetal poison that positively determined guilt or 
innocence in matters difficult for human judges to discern, or when they 
had been corrupted. The tangena poison ordeal was renowned for its 
ability to detect the base and surreptitious intentions of witches and also 
to establish the speciousness of trumped-up charges. But trial by tan- 
gena created an uncomfortable and delicate situation for both Radama 
and Hastie in late 1821. Ratsitatanina’s brother, Razakarivony, had been 
married to one of Radama’s sisters, and Ratsitatanina’s father, Andria- 
mambavola, was for decades a powerful presence at the royal court, 
faithfully serving Radama’s legendary father Andrianampoinimerina. 
King and accused military commander were bound together in a dense 
mix of affinity, obligation, and enmity. And it seems Radama was 


> André Coppalle, Voyage a la capitale du roi Radama, 1825-1826, ed. Christian G. Mantaux 
(Tananarive: Association Malgache d’Archéologie, 1970), 59 (Rainitsiroba and Raza- 
karivony); Raombana, Histoires 2, 817-818 (from the mouths). 
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“secretly afraid” of Ratsitatanina. After the deaths of his brothers, 
Ratsitatanina’s demise as an innocent man might have inflicted more 
political damage upon Radama than his fragile grip over power could 
bear, for his relationship with the influential military families of Ratsi- 
tatanina’s home district (Avaradrano), on which his royal power rested, 
was sore and strained (Map 7.1 inset). 

For his part Hastie was also concerned with the stability of Radama’s 
administration, to which British policy for the suppression of the slave 
trades of the western Indian Ocean had been linked since the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars. For the British agent, poison ordeals were “absurd 
and cruel” proceedings unbefitting the justice of a king with whom a 
Protestant, abolitionist Britain had forged an alliance of friendship and 
legitimate trade, and whose government it sought to enlighten and civ- 
ilize. More immediately, administration of the ordeal risked slipping the 
convict free of captivity or even from suspicion of attempted regicide in 
the eyes of highland Madagascar’s people, casting doubt on their king’s 
motives should it prove the prisoner innocent. Either way, a common 
trial by ordeal in this case could poison both Radama’s power and 


Britain’s abolitionist interests in the Indian Ocean.” 


Prison and mountain 


To sidestep the tangena ordeal and its potentially unsavory international 
diplomatic outcomes, Radama and Hastie agreed to exile Ratsitatanina 
to Mauritius, which had already begun to serve as a penal colony for 
British India. Agent and “state prisoner” thus arrived in Mauritius on 
January 3, 1822 aboard the HMS Menai in company with a close poli- 
tical associate of Radama, an envoy named Rafaralahy Andriantiana, five 
Malagasy boys to learn military band in the colony, and a number of 


® «Diary of James Hastie,” 1 September 1822-22 April 1823, NAB CO 167 66, entry for 
6 March, 29-30 (tangena); Corroller, “Relation intéressante,” no pagination (tangena); 
Coppalle, Voyage, 59 (opinion at Radama’s court); Raombana, Histoires 2, 818 (secretly 
afraid), 1208-1219. Ratsitatanina was not Radama’s nephew, as is commonly claimed. 
The assertion first appears in a letter by Sylvain Roux and in Hilsenberg’s journal, 
neither of which indicates which of Radama’s sisters was Ratsitatanina’s mother. Ra- 
tsitatanina’s brother, Razakarivony, was married to one of Radama’s sisters (i.e. they 
were brothers-in-law): Coppalle, Voyage, 59 (Razakarivony); Mantaux, “Ratsitatanina,” 
117-118, text and n. 25. For more on tangena see Stephen Ellis, “Witch-Hunting in 
Central Madagascar, 1828-1861,” Past and Present (2002), 90-123. For Radama’s 
strained relationship with Avaradrano district: Jean Valette, “T accession au trone de 
Ranavalona I'*,” Revue de Madagascar n.s. 31 (1965), 51-59; Raombana, Histoires 2; 
578-582; Larson, History and Memory, 222-230. 

R. T. Farquhar to Henry Goulburn Esqr., Mauritius, 28 February 1822, NAB CO 167 
62 11, 1. 
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King Radama’s soldiers. The role of Rafaralahy Andriantiana in con- 
veying Ratsitatanina to Mauritius is unclear, but the prisoner later 
accused the royal envoy of betraying him at some unspecified point 
into British custody. First passing into the colonial archive of Mauritius 
as simply un noir malgache the noble military commandant from nearby 
Madagascar was confined under the British agent’s extralegal orders in 
the bagne, the prison workhouse at the port reserved primarily for gov- 
ernment slaves and apprentices.® 

For his part ambassador Rafaralahy Andriantiana proceeded to James 
Hastie’s home, from where he sallied freely about colonial Mauritius 
with provisions, clothing, and a horse provided by Governor Farquhar, 
to receive gubernatorial “consels,” to sit for a portrait executed by one 
Monsieur Lemaire fils (Figure 5.1), and “to gather information on the 
productions and economy for Radama.” The portrait painter was 
undoubtedly 25-year-old Auguste Hubert Lisis Le Maire, son of Jean 
Pierre Auguste Le Maire, the head of the marronage bureau at the time 
and responsible for rounding up runaway slaves and prisoners. While 
son painted one Malagasy chief, father was about to hunt down the 
other. This Indian Ocean drama in the era of slave-trade abolition had 
the makings of colonial circus. King Radama’s free soldiers who had 
accompanied Rafaralahy Andriantiana, meanwhile, wandered about 
Port Louis at will, and no doubt unarmed. They chatted with Malagasy 
slaves and apprentices in the city marketplace and wandered the bou- 
tiques lining the town’s commercial avenues seeking to purchase British 
military uniforms which they would sport to dramatic sartorial effect 
back home in Madagascar. The colonial city’s byways as well as its 
prisons, it seems, were crowded with Malagasy.° 


® Colonial judges affirmed the illegality of Ratsitatanina’s confinement in the bagne. See 
Byam, “Three Years Administration,” 214; George Smith to R. T. Farquhar, Port 
Louis, 15 April 1822, NAB CO 167 62, 4. The precise purpose and uses of the port 
bagne are not clear, but it seems to have served more as a dormitory for government 
slaves and apprentices (also known collectively as “government blacks”) than as a typical 
prison or house of corrections. Other sources for this paragraph: “Confrontations des 
Témoins a Rassitatane,” 5 mars 1822, NAB CO 167 64, 325r (betrayal); James Hastie 
to Colonel Barry, Port Louis, 18 February 1822, MNA RA 198, 72r (state prisoner); 
James Hastie to Colonel Barry, Port Louis, 8 January 1822, MNA RA 197, 31r (boys for 
the band). For Mauritius as a destination of South Asian convicts see Clare Anderson, 
Convicts in the Indian Ocean: Transportation from South Asia to Mauritius, 1815-53 (New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 2000). 

Barry to Hastie, Port Louis, 24 April 1822, MNA HB 7 56, 1-2 (portrait); James Hastie 
to Colonel Barry, Port Louis, 19 April 1822, MNA RA 200, 113r and following 
documents (portrait); Hastie to R. T. Farquhar, Foulpoint, 14 November 1822, MNA 
HB 7 95, 1 (consuls); Virieux to Barry, Port Louis, 23 février 1822, MNA RA 174 
(soldiers purchasing uniforms); Raymond d’Unienville, “Le Maire, Auguste Hubert 
Lisis (1797-1840),” in Dictionnaire de biographie mauricienne, 809-810; Auguste 
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Figure 5.1 Portrait of Rafaralahy Andriantiana by Auguste Hubert Lisis Le 
Maire, Mauritius, 1822. Seated, Rafaralahy is painted to the colonial stereotype 
of a hypermasculine Malagasy man with his surfeit of charms. This is also how 
Ratsitatanina would have been imagined by slaveholders in 1822. The chiefs 
accessories include an iron-tipped spear, cow-skin shield, arm jewelry/charms, 
crocodile teeth charms about chest and waist, elaborate cap, and rich-colored 
lamba textile draped about shoulders and lap (all elements were in matching blue, 
red, white, gold, brown, and black colors in the original). The generic tropical 
vegetation and mountains in the background could represent both Mauritius and 
Madagascar’s east coast. This print is a copy of the original painting made while 
Ratsitatanina sat in the Port Louis bagne. It appeared as the frontispiece to 
volume I of William Ellis’s edited History of Madagascar, 1838. A copy of the 
image would have been obtained for the publication by LMS missionary 

J. J. Freeman at Mauritius in 1829 or 1830. The existence and location of the 
original painting are unknown. Image courtesy of the George Peabody Library. 
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Figure 5.2 Port Louis: Harbor and city, c. 1860. The Thumb 
(Je Pouce) is the high peak in the center-right of the image. The bagne in 
which Ratsitatanina was incarcerated would have been in the vicinity of 
the prominent waterfront buildings toward the center of the picture. 
Image courtesy of Duke University Library (from Ryan, Mauritius and 
Madagascar, 1864). 


In the bagne, meanwhile, Ratsitatanina remained under loose sur- 
veillance and in a private room on the second floor for some six weeks — 
until Sunday, February 17. After sundown that evening, he slipped out 
the front door of his house of detention with the help of newly formed 
Malagasy acquaintances, wound his way through the dark streets of a 
colonial port town he had hardly seen, and up the mountains behind it. 
Over three days on the mountain known as “the thumb” (/e Pouce, see 
Figure 5.2, Map 6.1) the fugitive Ratsitatanina was joined by a number 
of other men from the town, all of them born in Madagascar. In the days 
following his escape from the bagne news of the presence on the mountain 
of a free Malagasy général spread like wildfire among Malagasy in the 


Toussaint, “Le Maire, Jean Pierre Auguste (1762-1835),” in Dictionnaire de biographie 
mauricienne, 518. On Rafaralahy Andriantiana and his suite at Mauritius see Barry to 
Hastie, Port Louis, 28 January 1822, MNA HB 7 29, 1 (horse); Hastie to Barry, Port 
Louis, 19 January 1822, MNA HB 7 25, | (horse); “Estimate of expense for Clothing for 
the Prince Farla and his suite,” appended to James Hastie to Colonel Barry, Port 
Louis, 17 January 1822, MNA RA 197, 99r; James Hastie to Colonel Barry, Port Louis, 
8 January 1822, MNA RA 197, 27r (money for provisions); Jean Valette, “Le voyage de 
Rafaralahy-Andriantiana 4 Maurice (1821-1822),” Bulletin de l’Académie Malgache 42,1 
(1964), 19-21. 
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colonial port, attracting about a dozen slaves and apprentices to the 
heights and setting many more abuzz in town.'° 

On Wednesday February 20, three days after Ratsitatanina’s escape 
from the bagne, the gathering of people on the mountain and a white 
flag they planted prominently there became plainly visible to those in the 
city below. At ten o’clock that morning a Malagasy apprentice named 
Jean Laizafy (whose name is usually Gallicized as Laizaf in the archive) 
serving Monsieur Orieux, commander of a maroon-hunting detachment, 
was marched by his master to the office of the colony’s chief of police in 
Port Louis. In front of his master and the chief’s assistant, Laizafy 
denounced the gathering of Malagasy on the mountain as a rebellion 
intent on “setting fire to the four corners of the city” and “profiting from 
the moment to massacre the Whites and all those resembling them who 
would not join in.” Laizafy had himself participated in the gathering the 
previous night, an act for which he nearly paid with his head. In fact most 
of the accused later testified that Laizafy had coaxed them to climb the 
mountain and join Ratsitatanina in the “wicked conspiracy, against the 
lives and properties of the White Inhabitants of this colony.”’* 

Ratsitatanina, Laizafy alleged, was ringleader of the Malagasy slaves 
and apprentices who had left their Port Louis masters without permis- 
sion, and would emerge as king-general of Mauritius from the flames. In 
this most improbable of tales Ratsitatanina was to command a servile 
revolt of some twelve Malagasy on the hill (“a number certainly very 
inadequate to so great an enterprise”) in the third-largest slaveholding 
colony of the British empire, though he himself was a slave trader and 
knew little of Mauritius, “an island, wherein he was a stranger, had only 
been resident two months & possessed no sway whatever.” The fantasy 
of a military officer from the Big Island of Madagascar come to free their 
slaves and apprentices from toil and to extinguish their lives of privilege 
was gobbled up by the colony’s jittery holders of human property. 
Nearly all whites shared the sentiment later explicated during trial by the 


10 We know Ratsitatanina had been out of the bagne, accompanied and with permission, 
to a nearby house at the port to see Bibye Le Sage only once during his confinement: 
“Déclaration de Jean Baptist Gaiqui, commandant du Bagne, devant Edouard Samuel 
Byam,” 21 Février 1822, NAB CO 167 64, 40r-40v. The heights on which Ratsita- 
tanina and his associates gathered were also frequently characterized as “la montagne 
du Champ de Lort,” a designation consistent with le Pouce as well as other heights 
behind the city. Without adducing supporting documentation, Auguste Toussaint 
changed this to “la Montagne des Signaux,” the lowest of the heights and closest to the 
water: Toussaint, “Ratsitatane,” 154. 

11 Déclaration de Jean Laizaf devant Vinay, 20 Février 1822, NAB CO 167 64, 30v; 
Edward Byam to G. A. Barry, Port Louis, 23 February 1822, MNA RA 198, 96r-96v 
(quotations). 
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state prosecutor that “in a colony one is always on a volcano by the 
number of surrounding enemies.” Most consistently feared among those 
surrounding enemies were Malagasy speakers. !” 

Alerted to Laizafy’s denunciation by his assistant, the chief of police 
rode into town from his suburban residence and requested General 
Darling to send British troops up the hill behind the city. Darling 
declined, citing a requirement for direct orders from the governor. From 
his country residence in Réduit that afternoon, Governor Farquhar 
sought to mobilize civilian militia forces under the commissaires civils of 
the districts surrounding the mountains and requested Darling only to 
post British forces at the primary mountain passes on the city side of 
the heights. Meanwhile, it appears that a militia from Port Louis acting 
on the governor’s orders ascended the mountain to capture the Mala- 
gasy assembled there. It was belatedly the next day, February 21, that 
Governor Farquhar ordered Major General Darling to dispatch British 
troops to chase “the Blacks assembled with hostile & rebellious inten- 
tions in the neighbouring mountains.” By that time Ratsitatanina was 
already in custody.!? 

Pushed from “the thumb” by the militia forces ascending the mountain 
from the town side, Ratsitatanina fled southeastward down its slopes on 
the opposite face to Port Louis on the evening of February 20, led, he 
testified later, through the cane fields of sugar estates on an island he did 
not know. He was captured along with acquaintances Narcisse, Léveillé, 
and Fanchin in the fields of Plaines Wilhems not long after daybreak the 
next morning (Thursday) by a vigilant planter, Leonidis Martin Mon- 
camp fis, and his slaves. When encountered in the canes, Ratsitatanina 
is reported to have “insolently” inquired “what do you want?” in his 
native tongue of the uncomprehending planter supervising the opera- 
tion, words translated by one of Moncamp’s Malagasy-speaking slaves 


'2 “Conclusions définitives du Ministére Public [Portalis] Plaignant & accusateur contre 
Rassitatane . . .,” no date [March 1822], NAB CO 167 64, 461v; Byam, “Three Years 
Administration,” 215, 245. 

For Farquhar’s orders to the Port Louis militia see Byam, “Three Years Adminis- 
tration,” 214-217; Ra. Darling to R. T. Farquhar, Champ de Mars [Port Louis], 20 
February 1822, NAB CO 167 62; R. T. Farquhar to Major General Darling, Réduit, 20 
February 1822, NAB CO 167 62 (two letters of this date and place). I have found no 
contemporary evidence to suggest that Adrien d’Epinay formed and led this militia; the 
claim appears without attribution much later in the work of Albert Pitot and Auguste 
Toussaint, apparently based on autobiographical claims made by d’Epinay himself, 
who was 28 years old at the time: Albert Pitot, L’Ile Maurice: esquisses historiques 
I (1810-1823) (Port-Louis: Coignet Fréres & Cie., 1910), 434-435; Toussaint, 
“Ratsitatane.” For Farquhar’s orders to Darling see R. T. Farquhar to Major General 
Darling, Port Louis, 21 February 1822, NAB CO 167 62, 1. See also Byam, “Three 
Years Administration,” 214-217. 
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named Mathurin. For this presumptuous question in his vernacular, 
Ratsitatanina received a violent stroke on the head with the flat side of 
a machete. The blow portended sharper things to come. Hauled in to 
Port Louis over a series of days, Ratsitatanina, the Malagasy slaves and 
apprentices who had so visibly assembled with him on the mountain 
behind Port Louis, and their supposed acquaintances and contacts in 
town numbering nearly forty persons in all soon became the subject of a 
well-publicized legal proceeding stretching over nearly two months and 
generating a thick documentary record of some two thousand manu- 
script pages.'* 

Ratsitatanina and a number of alleged accomplices were eventually 
condemned in the court of first instance for having planned a rebellion of 
Port Louis’s Malagasy slaves and apprentices. The convictions were 
upheld with significant modifications by the appeals court and again 
with further modifications by Governor Farquhar. Three of the men 
were eventually sent for execution. “Of those that suffered,” recounted 
(ex) Chief of Police Edward Byam of the occasion, 


a Madagascar black, apprentice to government of the name of Prosper was first 
led to the block and suffered decapitation, which is here preferred for the blacks, 
as going to deprive them of the hope in their superstition fondly cherished, of 
after death, returning to their own country if the head be not severed from the 
body. During this execution ... Rassitatane (purposely reserved for the last) 
looked on with a firm & undaunted countenance. Next approached Latulippe 
but the executioner miserably mangling his head which made the unhappy abject 
turn & give a scowl after the first blow which rendered the executioner further 
tremulous in the performance of his duty which it required three or four blows to 
carry into complete effect. Rassitatane’s fortitude whilst viewing the mangled 
body of his countryman for a moment forsook him & his limbs shook under his 
robust & vigorous body and his teeth gnashed, but coming to his own turn, he 
recovered himself and advanced with a firm & unshaken step to the block on 
which with the greatest composure placing his head, he suffered the last igno- 
minious act of his sentence, persisting in his not having committed the offence 


14 Ratsitatanina’s reply and subsequent beating are reported by one of the arresting slaves 
in Moncamp’s party: “Interrogatoire de Dominique,” 22 Février 1822, NAB CO 167 
64, 62v. Three of the some four dozen arrested in the dragnet were not Malagasy, 
and were described respectively as a “créole malbare,” a “créole,” and a “moz.” 
(Mozambique). We hear little of them in the judicial record and none of them were on 
the mountain: List of prisoners appended to Edward Byam to Colonel Barry, Port 
Louis, 23 February 1822, MNA RA 198, 97r. The figure of some forty persons arrested 
is mentioned in Byam, “Three Years Administration,” 213. The judicial record itself 
is found in two places: MNA JB 140 and NAB CO 167 64. The documents in London 
are copies of those in Mauritius despatched after the execution of April 15. The ori- 
ginals in Mauritius are in an extremely poor physical condition. 
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for which he suffered to the last. This melancholy event, announced by the 
discharge of a great gun & the hoisting of a red flag on the tower of Port Louis 
happened at noon on the 15th April 1822.!° 


Others of the condemned, including apparent ringleader Laizafy, were 
sentenced to witness the three decapitations at Plaine Verte and then 
marched off into lives of chained labor. They likely did not live long in 
this condition. Governor Farquhar had spared Laizafy the axe for hav- 
ing denounced the “rebellion” of Malagasy, saving Port Louis’s white 
inhabitants, the reasoning went, from the unthinkable conflagration that 
inevitably would have followed. Still others caught up in the meeting of 
Malagasy on the mountain were released to their grateful masters for the 
acute terrors of private punishment, having nearly caused them a sig- 
nificant financial loss and the stinging censure of the colony’s whites 
for failing to control their servile dependents. }° 


The vernacular life of the street 


The condemnation of Ratsitatanina by a French colonial judicial system 
in a rising British sugar colony has ripened in the collective memory of 
modern Mauritius, which gained its political independence in 1968, as 
a romantic symbol of Creole resistance to a wealthy planter class of 
Franco-Mauritians. (In modern Mauritius “Creoles” are principally the 
descendants of Afro-Malagasy slaves mixed with European and Asian 
elements, to be distinguished from “creoles” with a small “c” which I 
employ to designate persons born on or particularly identifying with the 
islands, a meaning current in the Mascarenes to about 1830.) Walter Acton 
serialized a dreamy history of a creolized and culturally assimilated Ratsi- 
tatanina in the newspaper Port Louis Revue in 1879; the same drama was 
reprinted a decade later in Le Voleur Mauricien. In 1910 colonial historian 
Albert Pitot accepted what he called Ratsitatanina’s célébrité facheuse as the 


'S Byam, “Three Years Administration,” 250-251. Governor Farquhar fired Byam on 
February 28, allegedly because his residence was not within Port Louis city limits and 
because the chief had become the brunt of criticism by slave owners in the city. Byam 
believed the firing to be motivated by personal enmity and he emerged one of the 
governor’s foremost critics in this and other matters. See “Minute by His Excellency the 
Governor,” Réduit, 28 February 1822, MNA RA 216, document 36. 

Hg Pardoning Laizafy was passionately urged on Farquhar by his ex chief of police when 
the apprentice was first condemned to die by the court of first instance: Edward Byam 
to G. A. Barry, Grand River of Port Louis, 16 March 1822, MNA RA 199, 99r—-100r. 
The masters of some slaves condemned to die or to perform hard labor successfully 
sought compensation for their losses from the government: Bruniquel to Rudelle, Port 
Louis, 23 May 1822, MNA RA 195, 10r-10v; P. Rudelle to Farquhar, Port Louis, 22 
Avril 1822, MNA RA 195, 9r—9v; P. Rudelle to Colonel Barry, Port Louis 17 Mai 
1822, MNA RA 195, 11r-1lv. 
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chief ofa slave rebellion. The state archivist of Mauritius entered the debate 
before the country’s independence when he concluded, without citing 
specific evidence, that Ratsitatanina, inspired by Laizafy, “provoked an 
uprising of the many Malagasy slaves of the colony.” This line of myth- 
making has flourished in independent Mauritius. In 1980 playwright and 
historian Azize Asgarally produced a new and sympathetic portrayal of 
Ratsitatanina reminiscent of Acton’s drama a century earlier. In successive 
academic publications, Issa Asgarally has interpreted the “Ratsitatanina 
affair” as a challenge to the colony’s government and slaveholders. Gaétan 
Benoit also writes in his essay on Afro-Mauritians published in 1985 that 
Laizafy “inspired the prince to incite the large number of Madagascan 
slaves to revolt.” Using Benoit’s essay as a point of departure, Sheila Ward 
featured an imaginary Ratsitatanina bearing hardly the faintest resem- 
blance to the man in her book Prisoners in Paradise (1986). Ratsitatanina 
has today become a mythic figure in Mauritian Creole politics, a key 
element of the push to exorcize what is popularly known on the island as /e 
malaise créole (Creole discontent). Ratsitatanina has also emerged a heroic 
and resistant ancestor in popular Mauritian Creole music. The com- 
mandant and slave trader from Antananarivo is the curious and contra- 
dictory subject of a celebratory Creole imagination. In late 2004 historian 
and Creole activist Norbert Benoit alleged to great public fanfare that one 
of the mummified heads in the Mauritius Institute was bel et bien that of 
Ratsitatanina. The head was later confirmed as a Maori Tot Moko from 
New Zealand and repatriated there. But no matter, Ratsitatanina’s well- 
worn tale of valor lived on in the spicy rumor.’” 


17 Auguste Toussaint, “La révolte de Ratsitatane,” Le Cernéen (c. 1955; as reported in 
Toussaint, “Ratsitatane,” below); Lucien Brey (pseud. for Walter Acton), “Ratsitatane, 
épisode de Vhistoire de Maurice,” Le Voleur Mauricien, serialized between August 15, 
1888 and June 2, 1889; Toussaint, “Ratsitatane,” 153-154; Azize Asgarally, Ratsitatane 
(Rose-Hill: Ioyster, 1980); Issa Asgarally, “Le dossier historique: l’affaire Ratsitatane,” 
in Issa Asgarally, ed., La révolte des esclaves dans les Mascareignes (Sainte-Clotilde: 
Goutte d’Eau, 1980), 5-22; Gaétan Benoit, The Afro-Mauritians: An Essay (Moka: 
Mahatma Gandhi Institute, 1985), 60; Sheila Ward, Prisoners in Paradise (Rose 
Hill: Editions de Océan Indien, 1986), 18-24; Issa Asgarally, “Les révoltes d’esclaves 
dans les Mascareignes ou ‘Vhistoire du silence’,” in U. Bissoondoyal and S. B. C. 
Servansing, eds., Slavery in South West Indian Ocean (Moka: Mahatma Gandhi Insti- 
tute, 1989), 176-188; Henri Marimootoo, “A l’intention de notre ami Norbert 
Benoit,” Week-End (26 septembre 2004); Véle Putchay, “Entretien: Emmanuel Richon 
revient sur le crane de Ratsitatane,” L’Express (27 septembre 2004); Vele Putchay, 
“FTistoire: Autour du crane de Ratsitatane,” L’Express (20 septembre 2004), (quota- 
tion). My thanks to Satyendra Peerthum for copies of the articles on Ratsitatanina’s 
head in local newspapers (2004). The rumor about Ratsitatanina’s mummified head in 
the collections of the Mauritius Institute originated in the mid-nineteenth century but 
was disproved by Mantaux in 1970: Mantaux, “Ratsitatanina,” 151 and photograph on 
149. For Toussaint’s interpretation of Ratsitatanina see Toussaint, “Ratsitatane,” 154. 
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Modern Creole activists and the colonial justice system that in 1822 
sent Ratsitatanina to his death have much in common with respect to 
him, unfortunately. Both refuse to believe Ratsitatanina’s testimony 
before the court, silencing him to substitute their words and their 
understanding for his. Both view him through a long-standing mythical 
tradition in ile de France/Mauritius explored recently by historian 
Megan Vaughan as a romantic and dangerous hypermasculine Malagasy 
leader of maroons, a colonial fear fantasy reaching back to the Dutch 
occupation of the island in the seventeenth century. In modern Mau- 
ritius Ratsitatanina is “read” again and again through a cultural 
stereotype of colonial roots from which his memory in the Mascarenes 
seems fated never to escape. Meanwhile the trial record and other 
contemporary historical evidence about the general and slave trader 
from highland Madagascar, though sitting in the nearby National 
Archives at Coromandel (a suburb of Port Louis), are largely ignored. 
Myth has its practical utilities, of course, yet in this case the political 
mileage wrung from telling stories of Ratsitatanina-the-hero badly dis- 
torts Afro-Malagasy-Creole history in the islands. From the early nine- 
teenth century down to the present the popular imagination in the 
Mascarenes has thrown a shroud over the presence of Madagascar and 
Africa in the colonial islands, a shroud repeatedly symbolized by the 
insistence of both colonial court and modern scholar-activist to dance 
Ratsitatanina to their own plotlines and to spell his name in misleading 
Gallicized variations of Rassitatane. What happens when we take the 
historical record and knowledge of Madagascar as our entry points into 
this colonial drama at the imagined cornerstone of modern Creole 
identity in an island of the western Indian Ocean?!® 

Ratsitatanina’s story is a matter of intrinsic interest and mystery, to be 
sure. He consistently and plausibly claimed in escaping the bagne he was 
seeking a boat promised by Jean Laizafy to ferry him back to Madagascar 
together with a crew-entourage of subordinate Malagasy slaves and 
apprentices from Mauritius willing to undertake the risky and exciting 


18 Megan Vaughan, Creating the Creole Island: Slavery in Eighteenth-Century Mauritius 
(Durham: Duke University Press, 2005), 172-177. For criticism of a similar tradition 
of Malagasy in ile Bourbon as hypermasculine and rebellious figures see Hubert Ger- 
beau, “Histoire oubliée, histoire occultée? La diaspora malgache 4 La Réunion: entre 
esclavage et liberté,” in Ignace Rakoto, ed., L’esclavage « Madagascar: aspects historiques 
et résurgences contemporaines (Antananarivo: Institut de Civilisations-Musée d’Art et 
d’Archéologie, 1997), 19-21. On the silence surrounding Malagasy history in the 
islands see also Stéphane Nicaise, “L’irruption des aieux malgaches a la Réunion,” in 
Jacques Weber, ed., Le monde créole: peuplement, sociétés et condition humain, XVII°-XX° 
stecles, Mélanges offerts x Hubert Gerbeau (Paris: Les Indes Savantes, 2005), 139-151. 
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venture with him. At most times a sailing ship departing the Mascarenes 
would touch the east coast of Madagascar in only four or five days. 
Attempted flights to the Big Island by Malagasy who lifted fishing craft 
from the coastal estates and quiet shores of the colonial islands were 
frequent and sometimes successful. Some slaves entered merchant 
vessels while passing as free sailors for a quick return to their island 
home. Both law and practice kept Malagasy bondmen and women from 
practicing trades that provided them with access to small boats, which 
were to be placed under lock and careful watch to prevent unauthorized 
use. Ratsitatanina sought to escape his confinement in the bagne and 
rumored pending transfer to the far outlying island of Rodrigues to 
return home, he emphasized more than once to the court, to see his 
mother and father. This was most likely an affected cover by the sea- 
soned general for more political motives should he have been successful 
in reaching home. But Ratsitatanina argued most convincingly that 
Laizafy betrayed him to curry the favor of his slave-catching master.° 
Laizafy may well have set Ratsitatanina and the others up to advance 
his career as the lieutenant of a slave hunter or at the bidding of 
Radama’s diplomatic envoy then in the colony, Rafaralahy Andrianti- 
ana, with whom he is said to have met several times. If so, the scheme 
backfired, for he was condemned to forced labor, escaping immediate 
death only by the governor’s pardon. But it is also likely that Laizafy 
denounced the gathering of Malagasy he helped to assemble on the 
mountain for purposes of assisting Ratsitatanina’s watery escape when 
the enthusiastic group of young men became far too unwieldy for him to 
manage clandestinely. Whatever the case, by denouncing the gathering 
Laizafy saved his own neck. For some Malagasy slaves and apprentices 
at Mauritius, Ratsitatanina-the-commander may well have represented a 
fleeting glimmer of hope for freedom in either revolt or escape — if these 
are what Laizafy actually sold to them when he sent them to visit the 
fugitive general on the heights. But it was a curious mixture of persons 
on the mountain behind Port Louis: a free slaving noble-general with 
designs on power at Antananarivo together with Mascarene slaves and 
apprentices, even if all Malagasy. From the peak, Ratsitatanina must 
have looked out over a colonial port city he had helped to supply with 


19 Bscapes and attempted escapes from the islands are discussed in Byam, “Three Years 
Administration,” 245-246; Gerbeau, “Histoire oubliée, histoire occultée,” 16-173 
Prosper Eve, Les esclaves de Bourbon: la mer et la montagne (Paris and Saint-Denis: 
Karthala et Université de la Réunion, 2003), 68-91. Escape efforts by Malagasy slaves 
were also made from the Seychelles: Luzor to Byam, Mahé, 15 Novembre 1821, MNA 
RA 185, 145r. 
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unfree labor. According to Laizafy, Ratsitatanina was now to unmake it 
with fire and sword.”° 

But the Malagasy on the mountain had only two machetes for cutting 
cane, a baton, and a pistol with several bullets, yet only powder enough 
for firing two of them tied in a filthy rag. Hardly an arsenal for war with 
the British troops whose line barracks Ratsitatanina could observe in the 
town directly below, and whose power he knew by lengthy experience of 
war in Madagascar. But it was all damning evidence in an emotionally 
volatile slave colony of the supposed murderous intentions of Malagasy 
gathered on the hills overlooking Port Louis. The machetes were 
employed by the fugitives to fell a pilfered bull for meat. The pistol was 
fired twice in the air, probably by Laizafy seeking to alert the Port Louis 
militia to the men’s mountain hideout. When Ratsitatanina was cap- 
tured in the cane fields of Plaines Wilhems not so far from where the 
University of Mauritius stands today he threw his machete to the ground 
and gave himself up peacefully to the slaves of Leonidis Martin Mon- 
camp fils, asking only in his mother tongue what they desired of him. 
He denied all knowledge of and participation in a rebellion. These 
actions were all of extraordinary cowardice for the “heroic commander 
of a slave revolt.” And yet Ratsitatanina paid for them with his head. 

Leader of a slave revolt Ratsitatanina most likely was not. The testi- 
mony of those dragged before the judges pointed squarely to Laizafy as 
the organizer of the meeting on the mountain, and most slaves and 
apprentices in the colony probably knew all too well that partial con- 
fession to the charges brought against them — even if utterly false — was 
the most likely means for preserving their lives. A careful reading of 
Governor Farquhar’s correspondence suggests he did not share the 
French inhabitants’ assessment of the gathering of Malagasy on the 
mountain behind Port Louis as a threat, even though he signed off on 
Ratsitatanina’s execution (he did so ostensibly to calm the public 
clamor over which he was responsible for establishing a pax Brit- 
annica). In a letter dated February 28 Farquhar assured London that 
only a “handful of slaves” had been involved in the assembly. “The 
colony,” he wrote, “is perfectly tranquil, and more happy and 


°° On the basis of documents in the Mauritius archives that seem now to have disap- 
peared, Mantaux indicates that Laizafy had spoken more than once with Rafaralahy. 
The documents, once classified in HB 14 1, were in the personal possession of James 
Hastie at his death in Antananarivo (1826) and later entered the Mauritius archives 
through his successor, Dr. Lyall. Rafaralahy — and through him possibly also Hastie, 
Governor Farquhar, and perhaps even Radama — was involved in attempts to eliminate 
Ratsitatanina: Mantaux, “Ratsitatanina,” 119, including n. 45. These meetings are also 
alleged without supporting documentation in Pitot, Esquisses historiques, 435. 
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contented than I think it ever was, as to its slave population.” Farquhar 
closed the letter with an apology. “I trust you will excuse me,” he 
pleaded with the assistant to the principal secretary of state for the 
colonies, “for intruding so long upon your time with details of such 
comparative insignificance.”*" 

But most members of the courts of first instance and of appeal at Port 
Louis, along with its white residents, refused to see the meeting on the 
mountain as insignificant. They, as many Creole activists do today, 
found Ratsitatanina guilty, the leader of maroon slaves who derived 
dangerous and mystical power from his connections with the Big Island 
of Madagascar and his manipulation of charms. It is more likely that 
Ratsitatanina was a tragic figure, falling long and hard along his un- 
foreseen itinerary of alleged crimes from his king’s court into the dis- 
honorable company (and the mercy, no less) of slaves in a colony he 
scarcely knew. That was the view across the water in Antananarivo in 
any case. As one courtier in Madagascar put it, “His brave soul could 
not brook the idea of always remaining with slaves ... This displeased 
Him very much, on account of his high rank; and certainly it was not 
proper to place him amongst slaves.” Not a single document testifies 
to Ratsitatanina’s anger or immoderation while in Mauritius. Rather, the 
archive tends to portray him, in custody, as confused and disheartened 
yet “peaceable in the highest degree.” 7” 

Despite overwhelming material and circumstantial evidence running 
contrary to the popular myth of Ratsitatanina as leader of a slave 
rebellion — the charge laid to him by the state prosecutor in a slave society, 
it should be remembered — it is not re-determining the Malagasy fugi- 
tive’s guilt or innocence that most interests me here. The record will 
never speak Ratsitatanina’s intentions to us. And for Afro-Malagasy- 
Creole history it does not matter. Nor should it. What is remarkable 


21 R. T. Farquhar to Henry Goulburn Esqr., Mauritius, 28 February 1822, NAB CO 167 
62 11, 3-4. Denmark Vesey and his associates facing conspiracy to rebellion charges in 
Charleston, South Carolina at nearly the same time adopted a strategy similar to that of 
the accused Malagasy (partially admitting to the charges laid against them to spare their 
lives): Michael P. Johnson, “Denmark Vesey and His Co-Conspirators,” William and 
Mary Quarterly 58,4 (October 2001), 915-976. 

22 Raombana, Histoires 2, 819-820 (brave soul). For Ratsitatanina’s comportment see 
Byam, “Three Years Administration,” 213 (peaceable); “Déclaration de Jean Baptist 
Gaiqui”; “Information, 25, 26 Fév., 1 & 4 Mars” (Testimony of Jean Baptiste Gaiqui 
before the Tribunal de Premiere Instance), 26 Février 1822, NAB CO 167 64. The 
accusation of magic leveled against Ratsitatanina in this case was similar to that laid 
before a twenty-three-year-old Malagasy slave named Jakoto (Rakoto?) and his (mostly 
Malagasy) accomplices in an alleged plot to kill whites in the parish of Sainte-Rose, ile 
Bourbon, in late 1799: Claude Wanquet, Histoire d’une révolution: La Réunion 1789- 
1803, 3 vols. (Marseille: Jeanne Laffitte, 1980-1981), III, 375-380. 
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Figure 5.3 James Hastie’s description of “Ratsitatane,” February 18, 
1822, in his own handwriting. The text reads: “Ratsitatane, is of a 
light copper colour, about five feet ten inches english in height, of 
athletic make, wears a bunch of hair on his chin, and his long black hair 
platted after the manner of the Ovahs, of which Country he is; and 
acquainted with his Native language only. On leaving the Bagne he was 
dressed in a white cotton Scarf with blue border. JHastie.” Image 
courtesy of the National Archives of Mauritius (RA 198, 72v). 


about the altogether prejudicial but tragically typical colonial incident 
is the ample court record of the proceedings against Ratsitatanina and 
his associates, a record that when read for what it tells us about the lives 
of the city’s subalterns rather than the guilt or innocence of a single 
wayward slave trader from the neighboring Big Island, testifies to an 
extraordinary presence of Madagascar in and around the urban locations 
of Port Louis during 1822. 

When Ratsitatanina went missing from the bagne in mid-February, 
James Hastie informed the public they were seeking a man “acquainted 
with his native language only” (Figure 5.3). During his six weeks in 
confinement at the bagne, however, the monolingual Ratsitatanina 
entered into dense networks of socialization. The creole grand com- 
mandeur of the bagne, a Monsieur Gaiqui (sometimes also Gaigny in the 
documents), testified that Ratsitatanina enjoyed the company of five 
noirs held in the same prison. Undoubtedly he spoke Malagasy with 
them. Gaiqui also testified he frequently observed Ratsitatanina working 
the szkidy, or Malagasy divination with seeds, apres la manieére de son peuple 
for clients who arrived at the port prison. As news spread among 
Malagasy in the town that Ratsitatanina was at the bagne, visitors began 
to gather at the loosely guarded workhouse to greet him. Quelques noirs et 
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négresses, the court learned, “who know him or knew him in his country 
visited him bearing mangos, bananas, and other similar things.” San- 
gane, for instance, testified that “having heard it said that there was a 
Malagasy chief at the Bagne, I went to see him out of curiosity.” Brutus, 
Adonis, L’Espérance, Azor, Lubin, and Dick all socialized with Ratsi- 
tatanina in the bagne. And there were others too.”* 

One of Ratsitatanina’s co-accused, Jupiter (whose Malagasy name 
is also revealed as Mami, or Mamy), was even an acquaintance of the 
commandant’s family from highland Madagascar who had suffered the 
misfortunes of capture and export enslavement. During these meetings, 
the judges learned, slaves and apprentices visiting the Malagasy prince 
enjoyed singing home tunes in their native tongue. The airs of Mada- 
gascar filled the bagne! Typically, however, the court record never 
explicitly testifies to the language spoken by the Malagasy assembled on 
the mountain behind Port Louis. But by all accounts Ratsitatanina freely 
conversed with those who joined him there. This could only have been 
in Malagasy. Each time he was interrogated by the police or before the 
court Ratsitatanina required an interpreter. There were several of these, 
including Ravode, described as a natif de Madagascar libre (either a 
Madagascar-born freedman, or a free person from Madagascar who had 
never been a slave in Mauritius), and one Jean Pierre Bombé, portrayed 
as a creole libre of the island, a Mauritius-born man one would assume, 
perhaps of Malagasy parentage. In any case, Bombé’s linguistic com- 
petence extended far past the French creole to the native tongue of 
the Big Island, while Ravode’s went well beyond his native Malagasy to 
the French patois.”* 

Only days after Ratsitatanina was captured in the cane fields of Plaines 
Wilhems, a professor at the Collége Royal of Port Louis by the name of 
Monsieur Boulanger was on business in the courtyard of the police station 
where the prisoner was being held. Boulanger was tarrying 


23 «Cahier d’Affrontations de Rassitatane,” 6, 7 Mars 1822, NAB CO 167 64, 416r 
(Sangane); “Interrogatoire de Rassitatane,” 24 & 27 Février 1822, NAB CO 167 64, 
117r (visitors bearing fruit); “Déclaration de Jean Baptist Gaiqui,” 40r-41v (sikidy); 
“Tnformation,” 25, 26 Fév., 1 & 4 Mars, Testimony of Jean Baptiste Gaiqui before the 
Tribunal de Premiére Instance, 26 Février 1822, NAB CO 167 64, 234r-236v (visit- 
ors); James Hastie to Colonel Barry, Port Louis, 18 February 1822, MNA RA 198, 72v 
(native language only). Ratsitatanina is also explicitly described in the judicial record as 
ne parle que la langue malgache: “Interrogatoire de Dominique,” 22 Février 1822, NAB 
CO 167 64, 63v. 

“Cahier d’Affrontations de Rassitatane,” 6, 7 Mars 1822, NAB CO 167 64, 418r 
(Jupiter/Mamy); “Interrogatoire de Rassitatane,” 110v (Ravode), 116r (Bombé); 
«Déclaration de Jean Baptist Gaiqui,” 40r-41lv (song). For Malagasy—French court 
interpreters during the eighteenth century see also Vaughan, Creating the Creole Island, 93. 
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close to the door of the cell where the Chief Rassitatane was temporarily con- 
fined. He [Ratsitatanina] appeared at his small window where he uttered 
a sentence in Malagasy not understood by anyone present. Boulanger had 
a Malagasy fetched, who after having heard Rassitatane repeat what he had earlier 
said, the translation was, if his life be spared, he would reveal who had incited 
him to act on this occasion (si l’on voulait lui accorder la vie, il ferait connaitre celui 
qui Vavait fait agir en cette Circonstance). 


When Governor Farquhar learned of Ratsitatanina’s reported request 
for a plea bargain he rejected it outright. The event cannot be read as a 
confession of guilt to the state prosecutor’s charges. What the prisoner’s 
words at the window do reveal, though, is that Malagasy speakers were 
readily available on the streets of the colonial city to be fetched at a 
moment’s notice for interpretive services between their mother tongue 
and French. “The prisoner who wishes to confess should, constantly, be 
so confined as not to be able to converse with people in the street, or 
outside of the Prison,” Farquhar lectured the Procureur Général after 
learning of the incident. “This is another instance of the inefficiency of 
the [Police] Department,” he bemoaned. It is likely that Ratsitatanina’s 
successful attempt to communicate out his window with those who 
gawked at him figured in Farquhar’s firing of chief of police Byam only 
days later. The governor wanted the Malagasy prisoner held in isolation. 
Meanwhile, the gubernatorial rebuke was a rare admission from on high 
of the commonness of Malagasy speakers navigating the colony’s streets, 
for Ratsitatanina could only voice Malagasy words through his prison 
window.”? 

This brings us to other discoveries in the court record. With the 
exception of Ratsitatanina virtually all the accused were younger men 
(and a few women) in their twenties and thirties, King Radama’s age. 
Most of them testified to the police and before the court in French 
creole, with snippets of that language reproduced in the record. La Paix, 
for example, testified that Laizafy had encountered him at la Pompe 
(a water source or a Port Louis street, or both) and entreated him, “Veni 
avec moi la haut montagne.” Yet born on the Big Island, most accused 
co-conspirators had spoken Malagasy with Ratsitatanina. Taken together, 
these stories of linguistic versatility suggest that many Malagasy and 
their creole children in Port Louis were at least bilingual in 1822. 
Knowing the French creole of the island undoubtedly proved a necessity 
in certain circumstances and was useful also before the court, but when 


25) Ry “TT? Farquhar, “Memorandum for the Procureur Général,” Réduit, 23 February 
1822, MNA RA 216, document 33, verso; Virieux to Colonel Barry, Port Louis, 23 
février 1822, enclosure to MNA RA 216 33, not foliated (block quotation, emphasis 
added). 
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it came to socialization with their own we cannot assume that Malagasy 
slaves and apprentices spoke the creole with any frequency. What is 
perhaps most striking from the record are the social and ethnic circuits 
of awareness that the alleged conspiracy laid bare. Whites in Port Louis 
seem to have been oblivious to the presence of Ratsitatanina at the bagne 
or even on the mountain until he was publicly denounced by Laizafy as 
being at the core of a plot to burn the city and cut down its European 
residents. Then they took notice. Yet for weeks Malagasy had been 
chatting among themselves about the presence among them of a 
Malagasy chef, rot, or général. “Having heard that a Malagasy king or 
chief had arrived,” Brutus affirmed, “he went to see him [at the bagne] 
out of curiosity.” Malagasy of various legal statuses in urban Port Louis 
seem to have constituted their community through a lively culture of the 
street.”° 

When pressed for where he had first heard of Ratsitatanina’s presence 
on the mountain, Brutus, for example, “responded having heard of it 
in the street (dans la rue) by several blacks and particularly from Adonis, 
a Malagasy belonging to Sieur Allaume.” It was in part by the news of 
the street and the market (/e bazard), words and ideas exchanged in 
passing, in the heat of everyday life, that Malagasy in Port Louis lived 
their cultural and linguistic distinctiveness and constituted their net- 
works of ethnic socialization I here characterize as a vernacular life of 
the street. Narcisse confirmed the identity of Ratsitatanina while in the 
bazard in conversation with a free soldier of Madagascar in the service of 
Rafaralahy Andriantiana, who himself continued to explore Mauritius 
on horseback despite a clamor among the town’s whites fearful about 
the potential dangers of allowing another Malagasy prince to roam the 
colony at will. Laizafy had done much recruiting for the mountain 
gathering among Malagasy frequenting the bazard and the pompe.”" 

Young men without families and households of their own in a colonial 
island whose slave population was still mostly foreign-born and over- 
whelmingly male — especially in Port Louis, where male slaves outnum- 
bered female slaves by almost two to one in 1822 — had formed a network 


26 Portalis, “Conclusions définitives du Ministére Public,” 442v (veni avec moi); “Cahier 
d’Affrontations de Brutus,” 7 Mars 1822, NAB CO 167 64, 422r. An alley named 
Pump Street is marked on British-era maps of Port Louis, perhaps referring to a water 
source somewhere along it. My thanks to Clare Anderson and Satyendra Peerthum for 
bringing this to my attention. The conclusions in this paragraph are based exclusively 
on the archival record. 

Megan Vaughan’s rich work on reputation, satire, and creole speech in eighteenth- 
century ile de France similarly emphasizes the importance of the street to slaves’ lives 
and interactions: Vaughan, Creating the Creole Island, esp. Chapters 7 and 8. 
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of Malagasy friends “known in the street” (connait de rue). The phrase 
connaite de rue appears many times in the judicial records. This vernacular 
life of the street in which the conversations of slaves and apprentices 
were mingled with those of free Malagasy merchants, soldiers, and 
migrants traveling to and from Mauritius, characterized the public lanes 
of Port Louis. Often speaking their mother tongue, young Malagasy 
shared times of conversation in plain sight but beyond the knowledge, 
hearing, or concern of their masters and others. Openly “secret” ver- 
nacular lives lived in the bustling byways, unremarkable to whites for 
their ubiquity and commonality, and lives exposed in the government 
archive only under extraordinary circumstances when slaves and ap- 
prentices faced the gravest of consequences if they refused to reveal their 
associates and associations. Only a looming emergency, it seems, could 
transport the subaltern quotidian into colonial documentation.”® 

Even as late as 1822 Port Louis’s circuits of urban friendship were 
being formed in large part, the trial record suggests, along old-country 
notions of ethnicity. As we have already learned, Ratsitatanina was 
visited at the bagne by those “who know him or knew him in his country.” 
When Adonis was first questioned about why he visited Ratsitatanina 
in the bagne, he replied that he had been sent there by Nelson and two 
other noirs ambolambes (Ambolambe blacks), Ambolambe/Amboalambo 
being an ethnic affiliation from highland Madagascar shared by Ratsi- 
tatanina. It seems that Ratsitatanina had energized the Amboalambo 
ethnic networks of Port Louis, networks that usually remained nearly 
hidden in the colonial record behind the deceptive (but perhaps only 
public) French names of most Malagasy slaves and apprentices, networks 


°8 “Interrogatoire de Brutus & Jupiter,” 20 Février 1822, NAB CO 167 64, 33r (dans la 
rue); “Conclusions de Mr. Portalis,” no date [March 1822], NAB CO 167 64, 442r—v 
(Laizafy’s recruiting practices). For instances of connait de rue, see “Déclaration de Jean 
Laizaf devant Vinay,” 20 Février 1822, NAB CO 167 64, 31r; “Interrogatoires d’Arle- 
quin, Lailave, Dick, Edouard, Nina, Nelson, Azor, S. Romme, Jean, César, Gregoire, 
Aly,” 21 Février 1822, NAB CO 167 64, 47r (also, interrogation of Jean). For Rafaralahy 
Andriantiana during the trial see Virieux to Barry, Port Louis, 23 février 1822, MNA RA 
174, 2; Auguste Toussaint, “Rafarlah (c. 1763-1828),” in Dictionnaire de biographie 
mauricienne, 527. Toussaint suggests Rafaralahy Andriantiana went into hiding, but I 
have found no archival evidence of this. Pitot wrote in 1910 without citing evidence that 
civilian patrols surrounded Rafaralahy’s house on the night of Ratsitatanina’s arrest, 
listening to the singing in Malagasy that emanated from it. See Toussaint, “Rassitatane”; 
Pitot, Esquisses historiques, 437. In the Sainte-Rose region of Réunion, water sources (la 
pompe) and locations for private drinking were places where in 1799 Malagasy slaves 
socialized among themselves and also with some non-Malagasy to allegedly plot the death 
of whites: Wanquet, Histoire d’une révolution, II, 376 (la pompe), 377 (drinking). Kuc- 
zynski reports 8,283 male slaves and 4,291 female slaves in Port Louis and its suburbs 
during 1822: Robert René Kuczynski, Demographic Survey of the British Colonial Empire, 3 
vols. (London: Oxford University Press, 1949), II, Table 11, 768. 
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concealed, as Megan Vaughan has recently written, behind the more 
inclusive colonial category of Malgache.”° 

This seems to be the only reference to Malagasy sub-ethnicities in the 
judicial record of 1822, but it was common knowledge in Antananarivo 
some decades later that Ratsitatanina’s chief associates were hova 
(a term roughly synonymous with Amboalambo and designating people 
from highland Madagascar, who are now usually known as Merina). 
“FTe was know[n] to most of the Hova slaves who were at Port Louis,” 
wrote historian and courtier Raombana of Ratsitatanina in the early 
1850s, “and as they often come to visit Him on account of his high rank, 
He laid a plan with some of them for to seize one or two boats in the 
Harbour during a night time, steer westward, and try to gain the shore of 
Madagascar, whatever may be the consequence of it.” It is most likely 
that the some four dozen Malagasy men and women brought in for 
questioning and prosecution represented a diverse group of persons 
originally hailing from across the Big Island who had formed acquaint- 
ances through their shared captivity and language at Mauritius, but 
Amboalambo from highland Madagascar may have formed the core of 
this group. What is apparent is that while Malagasy in Port Louis, most 
of them young men, appeared to communicate easily with one another 
in their various speech varieties, they did not automatically efface their 
specific ethnic identities to internalize only the colonially spun desig- 
nation Malgache. Not only were Malagasy slaves, apprentices, and 
freedmen multilingual, they stepped in and out of Malagasy sub-ethnic 
identities as they found it useful and desirable in colonial life. Nor did 
the gender imbalance of the enslaved population of the city compel 
young men to abandon their mother tongues or Big Island identities for 
creole ones, as is frequently suggested. *° 


29 “Tnterrogatoire d@’Adonis,” 20 Février 1822, NAB CO 167 64, 36v3 Vaughan, Creating 
the Creole Island, 104, 108. Ambolambe ethnic networks in and around Port Louis 
demonstrate the continuing presence of highland Malagasy among captives departing 
Madagascar in the early decades of the nineteenth century, pace Gwyn Campbell, An 
Economic History of Imperial Madagascar, 1 750-1895 (Cambridge University Press, 
2005), 56. “Ambolambe” and other sub-Malagasy ethnic groups of slaves and ex-slaves 
are also testified in ile de France in 1802 and in Mauritius well beyond emancipation. 
See, among others, Grégoire Avine, Les vayages du chirurgien Avine a V’Ile de France et 
dans la mer des Indes au début du XIX sizcle, ed. Raymond Decary (Paris: G. Durassié & 
C**, 1961), 17. 

Raombana, Histoires 2, 820 (he was known). For the relationships among the eth- 
nonyms Amboalambo, Hova and Merina see Pier M. Larson, “Desperately Seeking 
‘the Merina’ (Central Madagascar): Reading Ethnonyms and their Semantic Fields 
in African Identity Histories,” Journal of Southern African Studies 22,4 (1996), 
541-500. 
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There is so much more about Malagasy life in Port Louis in the 
judicial record of this event — about gris gris (charms) or fanafody as they 
were known in Malagasy and testified in the archive, about poisons 
and potions, about oaths, about glass beads, about marriages between 
Malagasy, about clothing of white /Jangoutis, and about the meanings and 
uses of ginger among the Malagasy of the island. But one last detail is 
revealing about outsiders and historians seezmg the vernacular life of the 
street. Before Ratsitatanina slipped from the bagne on February 17 he 
was wearing a lamba totorano, the luxurious and stylish white silk toga 
with a blue border common to the high classes of Antananarivo and 
locally manufactured in the Big Island. This costume in which he had 
boarded the HMS Menai for his fateful crossing to Mauritius and in 
which he had wrapped himself to sing songs from home and to work 
divination in the bagne, he could not wear about the streets of Port 
Louis, even at night, lest he risk detection. He donned, rather, the 
nondescript trousers and shirt of a common black laborer of the island. 
In this colonial garb he disguised himself to townspeople as an unre- 
markable noir or créole navigating the streets on the business of his 
master, as a colonially domesticated and (to whites) unthreatening part 
of the urban background. Such clothing — like whites’ fleeting glimpses 
of conversing slaves from afar — masked who he and his mostly male 
Malagasy friends actually were, what they did with their days, and how 
they behaved when among their own. We must peel away these super- 
ficial creole-colonial integuments to actually see the cultured persons 
behind them. 

It is both in the more readily legible processes of creolization rep- 
resented by the trousers and the shirt, and in the foreign, the Malagasy 
vernacular, the many lamba totorano and colloquial conversations so 
to speak, daily donned and doffed as necessary by immigrants in 
lowly circumstances and making their way about the byways of 
Mauritius and ile Bourbon that we must seek out the fiber and flavor of 
subalterns’ everyday lives in the Mascarene islands of the western 
Indian Ocean. We don’t see these ethnically distinctive and culturally 
versatile lives often enough in the colonial archive because the mono- 
lingual producers of government documents in the two islands with 
roughly similar ethnic population structures could not or would not 
often recognize them, and they are largely foreign to most modern 
researchers who don’t speak Malagasy or know the ways of the Big 
Island. In the archive, we tend by inclination and training to hear 
French and see trousers and shirt, not the Malagasy tongue or the lamba 
totorano. 
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Créolité as agility 

The judicial record of Ratsitatanina’s condemnation and execution in 
1822 helps us to think critically about language and creolization in the 
Mascarenes. In her history of slavery in eighteenth-century ile de France, 
Megan Vaughan writes that from its colonial origins the Indian Ocean 
island was a creole society in the making. “By creole,” she clarifies, 
“J simply mean that the island, without natives, has always been the 
product of multiple influences, multiple sources, which to differing 
degrees merge, take root, and naturalize on this new soil.” Vaughan 
rightly points out that elements of ile de France’s culture of inter-ethnic 
and interlingual interaction, in which she is principally interested, 
derived from multiple external sources and became uniquely domesti- 
cated through various modes of human communication in the colony. 
She urges scholars of the islands to think “in terms not of cultural sur- 
vivals, but rather of the incorporation of African and Malagasy elements 
into the evolving new creolized culture, in which all groups participated 
to one degree or another.” Vaughan weaves a complex and convincing 
tale of cultural mixing in her study through histories of fertility, love, 
reputation, and language. Francoise Vergés adopts a similar stance in 
writing about neighboring ile Bourbon that “It is not an African island, 
nor a French island, nor an Asian island; it is an island of creolization.” 
The island of creolization that is now La Réunion developed out of 
the survival strategies of the enslaved in a foreign environment. “Slaves 
learned to live and work side by side,” Vergés explains, “to understand 
one another by creating and adopting the creole language, and by 
adopting and adapting one another’s beliefs, rituals, and practices.” For 
Vaughan, Verges, and other creolists such as Francoise Lionnet, Robert 
Chaudenson, Philip Baker, and Lee Haring, the shared language and 
civilization that bound the people of the islands together were collective 
projects, the outcome of multiple sources and multiple sites of cultural 
fusion.*’ 

Scholars of Mascarene créolité have come far in explaining, to borrow 
Vaughan’s words, “the evolving new creolized culture, in which all 
groups participated to one degree or another.” Their work represents a 
variation of the creolization process of “blends and mixtures” first arti- 
culated in 1973 for the Caribbean and more broadly in later publications 


31 Vaughan, Creating the Creole Island, 2; Francoise Verges, “Indian-Oceanic Creoliza- 
tions: Processes and Practices of Creolization on Réunion Island,” in Charles Stewart, 
ed., Creolization: History, Ethnography, Theory (Walnut Creek: Left Coast Press, 2007), 
135, 141. 
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by Sidney Mintz and Richard Price. In their work, Mintz and Price 
argued that African immigrants did not arrive in the New World as 
coherent ethnolinguistic “groups” but rather as “crowds, and very hete- 
rogeneous crowds at that.” Because the ethnically randomized crowds 
of Africans arriving in the American colonies spoke so many different 
tongues, they write, they were obliged to adopt a European lingua 
franca for intercommunication and could not recreate in the Americas 
ethnic lifeways as they had been in Africa. “We can assume with 
confidence that the initial aggregates of slaves in particular New World 
enterprises usually did not constitute speech communities,” they con- 
clude. Although it is flatly contradicted by evidence of the majority 
(and later plurality) of Malagasy speakers in Mascarene slave popula- 
tions during the eighteenth century and the continuing presence of 
Malagasy speech communities in those islands well into the post- 
emancipation period, Mintz and Price’s model has in large measure 
been adopted in most writing about créolité in the Mascarenes.°” 
Reflecting the consensus of creole linguists such as Robert Chau- 
denson, Philip Baker, and Annegret Bollée (who differ on other issues), 
Megan Vaughan writes that “Newly arrived slaves, in all their linguistic 
and cultural diversity, certainly would have had to learn fast the island’s 
creole in order just to survive.” Malagasy and Bantu tongues were langues 
de départ, writes Vaughan, but creole languages were inevitable langues 
d’arrivées. Among the most open of creolists to “cultural plurality” in 
Mascarene history, sociologist Laurent Médéa writes of ile Bourbon that 
“Since the slaves often spoke different languages, they were obliged to 
communicate through the intermediary of a comprehensible linguistic 
expression easily understood by all. Creole therefore,” he concludes, 
“served to cement relations between the different ethnic components of 
the slave society and, in all situations, united them as a group against 
their common slave masters. Through the integrative role it played, the 
creole language formed the basis of the phenomenon of creolisation.” 
On this point Vaughan, Médéa, and their creolist colleagues are right in 
a very important respect. The evidence suggests that most — but by no 
means all — newly arriving Malagasy, Africans, and Asians expeditiously 
absorbed the French creole tongues of the islands and communicated 
with masters, and often with each other, in them. While it accounts for 
the making of French creoles, this widely accepted model of unilinear 
linguistic change from native tongues on one end of a continuum to 
island creoles on the other is insufficient in two other respects. It does 


32 Sidney W. Mintz and Richard Price, The Birth of African-American Culture: An 
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not account for the simultaneous use of Malagasy as an inter-ethnic 
contact language between about 1730 and the French Revolution. French 
creoles were not the only languages that united across ethnic lines. 
Second, the related assumption that native languages fell away quickly 
in a sort of zero-sum game with creoles, the former declining into very 
“limited currency,” existing only as “memories,” and never spoken by 
colony-born children, does not hold true for Malagasy (and probably 
also for speakers of East African languages like Emakua) at the Masca- 
renes. Once Malagasy had ceased to function as an inter-national contact 
language after the French Revolution, Big Islanders and their Mascarene- 
born children continued to speak their ancestral tongue among them- 
selves beyond 1850.” 

In other words, while at the Mascarenes there was an “evolving new 
creolized culture, in which all groups participated to one degree or 
another,” not all participated in it to the same degree and many such 
participants also nourished old-country identities and spoke ancestral 
languages rather distinct from but nevertheless entangled with that 
“evolving new creolized culture” and its francophone creole tongue. 
The colonial societies of the Indian Ocean were multilingual, multi- 
ethnic places where Malagasy was both a langue de départ and a langue 
d’arrivée. French and its creoles were one among the various means of 
interlingual communication within subaltern communities. This his- 
torically attested and socially patterned use of multiple languages in the 
colonies requires modification of the linguistic histories of the islands 
and the zero-sum conceptual apparatus through which language and 
culture are typically understood there. Instead of accounting only for an 
inevitable forward march of French and francophone créolité, scholars 
would best turn their attention to interactions among French and other 
tongues in the islands. There were two simultaneous patterns of créolité 
in the islands, then: one characterized by cultural-linguistic hybridity 
with an emphasis on French creoles, the other by agility at navigating 
among the various language and identity communities of the colonies 
in which both Malagasy tongues and the islands’ nonwhites featured 
prominently. 


33 Robert Chaudenson, Le lexique du parler créole de la Réunion, 2 vols. (Paris: CNRS, 
1974), I, 462; Philip Baker and Chris Corne, Isle de France Creole: Affinities and Origins 
(Ann Arbor: Karoma Publishers, 1982), 107 (limited currency); Vaughan, Creating the 
Creole Island, 207 (quotation), 212, 100, 137 and 226 (memory); Laurent Médéa, 
“Creolisation and Globalisation in a Neo-Colonial Context: the Case of Réunion,” 
Social Identities 8,1 (2002), 126. See also Laurent Médéa, ed., Identité et société 
réunionnaise: nouvelles perspectives et nouvelles approches (Paris: Karthala, 2005). The 
essays in this volume are innovative in their emphasis on cultural heterogeneity to 
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Repeated cautions by creolists against the synchronicity of still- 
prevalent cultural “survival,” “retention,” and “transplantation” ap- 
proaches to theorizing immigrant African cultures in new worlds are well 
taken. Mintz and Price convincingly pointed out more than three dec- 
ades ago that “No group, no matter how well-equipped or how free to 
choose, can transfer its way of life and the accompanying beliefs and 
values intact from one locale to another.” This was as true at the 
Mascarenes as it was in the Caribbean, and it is a proposition with which 
I fully agree. The problem with most writing on créolité is that it does 
not account for the coexistence and interaction of multiple colonial 
languages and lifeways, for the presence of Malagasy parlers and iden- 
tities, or for those of African groups, together with creole ones (Emakua 
is attested in Mauritius past 1860 so the patterns described here for 
Malagasy may apply also to East African tongues). The analytical par- 
ameters of créolité typically allow only for cultural mixing, usually of 
European elements, on the one hand, with Afro-Malagasy ones, on the 
other, a process of movement along a single path toward créolité that 
nurtured “the evolving new creolized culture, in which all groups par- 
ticipated to one degree or another.” And although conceptualized as the 
outcome of mixing, that “new creolized culture” entailed the restruc- 
turing of French but the elimination of Malagasy, a highly asymmetrical 
theory of cultural-linguistic change that is not supported by the archive. 
Important developments in créolité are to be found also within Mala- 
gasy- and Bantu-speaking populations. The distinctiveness of these 
ethnolinguistic groups in Mascarene society was not a function primarily 
of survival or of transplantation, but of colonial demography and of local 
promotion of the Malagasy tongue in French and British colonies of the 
western Indian Ocean. The racially asymmetrical character of island 
society did produce the francophone creole, then, but also colonial Afro- 
Malagasy vernaculars.** 

Another problem stems from a practical dilemma: studying culture 
and slavery is as much an evidentiary and linguistic challenge as it is a 
conceptual one. Virtually all work on creolization in the western Indian 
Ocean is selectively premised on historical records of interactions in the 
French language and its creoles rather than on documents, whether in 
vernacular or in French, bearing witness to more culturally and lin- 
guistically particularistic lives. To put it bluntly, few creolists know 
African languages, or Malagasy, nor do they seriously consider docu- 
ments that testify to the presence of these languages in colonial society 
(a notable exception being historian Megan Vaughan, discussed below). 
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The francophone governmental archive is typically privileged over a 
more vernacular record such as the ecclesiastical archive. Through 
a narrowing of historical method and sources, the early hegemony of 
monolingual créolité in the islands can become a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
The closely related assumptions of language loss and dissolution of 
connection to homeland, incorrect though they are for the Mascarenes, 
structures most cultural history in the colonial islands. “The connection 
with their places of origin was severed on arrival in the colony,” writes 
anthropologist ‘Thomas Hylland Eriksen about slaves arriving in Mau- 
ritius, typifying the approach adopted by most creolists. For political 
scientist Christiane Rafidinarivo Rakotolahy, “The slaves exported [from 
Madagascar to ile Bourbon] would never constitute a diaspora in the 
twentieth-century sense. The ties with their territorial community of 
origin were definitively broken.” She speaks in her work on Malagasy 
in the Mascarenes of “social murders” and “systematic deculturation” 
in the islands. Among creolists, Megan Vaughan paints the most com- 
plex and potentially open of tableau of language on the islands. She 
acknowledges that there was “constant traffic between Madagascar and 
fle de France,” and that “no sooner had one generation of slaves learned 
the new language [creole] then they were dead — ceding their place to a 
new boatload with their own langues de départ.” In an especially valu- 
able article on the speech of African slaves in ile de France context- 
ualized by her extensive experience in East-Southern Africa, Vaughan 
points out that African identities underwent forms of creolization soon 
upon arrival in the colonies and that “The process of ‘creolization’ in 
eighteenth-century Isle de France involved cultural compromise, 
enrichment and loss, on the part of everyone, but some clearly lost more 
than others [by which she presumably means slaves].” In the end, she 
concludes, “we cannot really know to what extent ‘mother tongues’ 
survived, if only for short periods, or to what extent bilingualism or 
multilingualism may have characterized the slave experience.”*” 
Linked as they are to the foundational but erroneous assumption that 
native languages quickly gave way to French creoles, various theories 
of Indian Ocean creolization-as-mixing all lead to similar conclusions 
with respect to speech and cultural gallicization. But thanks in part to 
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ecclesiastical archives and to Vaughan’s relatively open conception of 
language in the islands, it is now possible to transform our under- 
standing of creolization. Creolization in the Mascarenes was a process 
that drew from and interacted with but also re-produced rather than 
quickly erased its contributing elements, especially those from the 
Big Island. It is not possible to fully understand either creolization or 
vernacularization in the islands without reference to the other process. 
Linguistic loss in Malagasy did eventually occur, yet much later than 
normally assumed and through a rather different process than typically 
thought. The critical period for loss of Malagasy was not the early 
eighteenth century, but the late nineteenth — long after the end of slavery. 
Malagasy is still spoken in parts of La Réunion. 

With an eye for hybridity and a corresponding disinterest in colonial 
productions of ethnolinguistic particularity, créolité-as-mixing as 
expressed in most work on the islands is an inadequate model for 
explaining cultural and linguistic change. “Newcomers could not survive 
if they sought to protect the ‘authenticity’ of their beliefs, rituals, and 
practices,” writes Verges with reason, for example. But she then con- 
tinues more problematically: “The system of the plantation required 
slaves to forget the past, their roots, and their culture at the same time 
that it provided the grounds for preserving bits and pieces of their cul- 
ture, which were then mixed with already creolized ones.” “The evolving 
new creolized culture, in which all groups participated to one degree or 
another” was one facet of the racially and ethnically asymmetric societies 
of the islands, of course. Yet asymmetries of power can also reinforce 
cultural difference, a critical point that has received insufficient attention 
by scholars of the western Indian Ocean, but which some creolists such 
as Laurent Médéa and Christiane Rakotolahy are now pushing to espe- 
cially useful effect (though not with respect to language). Throughout 
the entire period of slavery, Malagasy bondmen and women were left 
with more than memories, traces, or bits of their home cultures, to 
which Ratsitatanina’s trial in 1822 and vernacular evangelism by 
Catholic missionaries during the eighteenth century readily testify. 
Immigrants practiced those cultures as they could, received information 
from home through new arrivals — both enslaved and free — and spoke 
home languages, only outside the hearing and seeing of most Europeans. 
Some fled westward across the water in boats attempting, mostly in vain, 
to escape enslavement and to find their way home. It is only today that 
traces and memories remain, but this was not the case across two cen- 
turies of slavery. The loss of Malagasy language in the Mascarenes is 
a colonial, but also a post-slavery, phenomenon, not an inevitable out- 
come of enslavement and creolization. The mechanisms and timing of 
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language loss must be rethought with attention to a changing colonial- 
ism and its shifting systems of unfree labor from the mid-nineteenth 
century.*° 

In contradistinction to much recent thinking on créolité in the Mas- 
carenes as a precocious mixing of peoples and cultural practices of 
varying origins in a francophone linguistic milieu, I want to suggest a 
more plural, less unilinear way of conceiving of culture and creolization 
in the slave islands, one more faithful to the historical evidence and with 
the capacity, in the words of Charles Stewart, to “move us beyond the 
current fixation on mixture as the prime characteristic of creolization.” 
Daily life in the Mascarenes was not merely the weaving of new island 
creole cultures and lifeways from diverse communal and linguistic 
sources or the mixture of European practices with Afro-Malagasy or 
Asian elements, the two dominant threads in classical approaches to 
créolité. Much daily living in both urban and rural locations, as Ratsi- 
tatanina’s trial record and the Lazarists’ vernacular evangelism confirms, 
took place within less Euro-creole milieus, contexts ill-represented in 
many European-language historical sources. 

As a model for characterizing cultural interaction in slave and post- 
slave societies, créolité is far more convincingly theorized as the learned 
capacity of persons to move in and out of the everyday challenges of 
cultural and linguistic discontinuity that characterized colonial landscapes 
for slaves and other low-status groups. Subalterns shifted between the 
Malagasy and Emakua and creole languages and emerging colonial 
lifeways, for example; they came to appreciate the varying habits of 
the Malgache, Malbare, Mozambique, and Guinéen (the terms would be 
meaningless in a precociously creolized society conceived in classical 
terms); and they functioned — often with cultural and linguistic ease, but 
certainly not always — among the fundamentally asymmetric contexts of 
family, friends, co-workers, acquaintances, whites, and colonial court.*’ 

Let us return to Ratsitatanina. Newly arrived at Mauritius, he was 
yet monolingual, unversed in the hazards of being Malagasy in a colonial 
society. Innocent of the main charges laid against him, he nevertheless 
lost his life. This was a classical sort of colonial fate for the uncreolized, 
for those who were not experienced at navigating the islands’ different 
social milieus. Laizafy the ringleader, on the other hand, was a versatile, 
seasoned, and well-placed Mauritius “creole,” though born in 
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Madagascar. His social agility and multilingualism got him into trouble 
to begin with (he could speak to both his master and Ratsitatanina), but 
also saved his head in the end. Like Ratsitatanina, whites in general were 
not so culturally adaptable a group — racial privilege meant they did not 
need to be — though a few among them did test, traverse, and study 
ethnolinguistic boundaries. Créolité as a learned versatility in colonial 
society was mostly a function of cultural difference, then, not of an 
inevitable, precocious linguistic homogeneity. It was a skill of colonial life 
especially necessary and useful to those at the bottom of the social ladder. 

The checkerboard manifestation of culture and language in the islands 
that I am advocating rings truer to the archive than do most classical 
studies of créolité, focused as they are exclusively on one cultural register 
among the many testified in the historical record. My approach is akin 
to the “segmentary creolization” discussed more than three decades ago 
by sociologist Orlando Patterson with respect to Jamaica. It also bears 
some elements of the Euro-creole/Afro-creole continuum first suggested 
by certain linguists and later adopted by anthropologists such as Ulf 
Hannerz and Richard Burton. But rather than a linear continuum, 
I propose the rather more complex metaphor of a polygon, its sides 
representing different ethnolinguistic components of a heterogeneous 
society. The sides intersect at points to productively form angles of 
different acuteness representing the varying modes of conjunction among 
peoples and languages in the colonial islands, or multiple sites and styles 
of hybridity. The model of a polygon’s sides, angles, and points captures 
the cultural lumpiness and plurality of Mascarene society better than 
does a continuum and can account for how vernacularization and cre- 
olization were mutually constituting, interacting in different ways. But 
like a continuum, the polygon is a heuristic device of imperfect utility. 
Thinking in terms of a creole continuum may be more helpful in de- 
scribing linguistic and cultural shifts from a polyglot society toward a 
French creole monolingualism and more uniform culture among the 
population générale of the Mascarenes over the longue durée of two to three 
centuries. *® 
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Creolization in the Mascarenes was as much about multilingual 
context shifting as monolingual cultural mixing. The massive influx of 
indentured Indian laborers speaking South Asian languages that came to 
dwarf the Afro-Malagasy population of Mauritius by the 1860s con- 
tinued an earlier tradition of cultural discontinuity. Arrivals of contract 
laborers known as engagées from various origins into La Réunion during 
the same period had a similar effect there, which was both to “disfigure” 
the French creole tongue “by English, Indian and Chinese construc- 
tions” and to add new languages and lifestyles to the colonies. These 
multiple sources of difference and their uneasy relation to créolité are 
still debated today in the Mascarenes, as are similar issues in the western 
Atlantic. Ratsitatanina’s accused compatriots in Port Louis during early 
1822 challenge us to refigure that debate by suggesting a new emphasis 
for creolization, one that takes into account documented cultural dif- 
ferences together with Euro-African hybridity, and one more congruent 
with the varied Mascarene cultural and linguistic landscapes of the 
past.?° 

The “Black creole” culture Charles Baissac described in his publica- 
tions of the 1880s on language and folklore in Mauritius represented an 
Afro-Malagasy population almost wholly colony born, more culturally 
uniform, becoming monolingual, and more singularly dedicated to the 
French creole tongue as the common language of the street and hearth 
than in previous decades. Baissac’s creoles were a different lot than 
those of earlier generations of multilingual slaves, apprentices, and ex- 
apprentices up until the 1860s, the Malagasy of whom (as we will see in 
the next chapter) formed themselves into ethnic villages on the outskirts 
of Port Louis at the end of slavery and continued to speak their mother 
tongue among themselves. Creoles in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century represented a new and more uniform culture closer to modern, 
classical notions of créolité-as-mixture. This more unifying and more 
homogenous francophone créolité of the very late nineteenth century, 
but also found today in Mauritius’s Creole and La Réunion’s Kaf popu- 
lations (both terms principally designate the descendants of Afro-Malagasy 
slaves mixed with other island population groups), was not a universal 
culture for subalterns in earlier centuries. The modern Mascarene 
cultures of créolité may trace their respective origins to a small core of 


39 T am not referring in this paragraph to Afro-Malagasy “substrates” in what is clearly a 
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monolingual persons in the early eighteenth century (“the evolving new 
creolized culture, in which all groups participated to one degree or 
another”) with expansion over time as that monolingual community 
became one of the many cultural contexts through which socially and 
linguistically versatile slaves, apprentices, and liberated Africans 
passed. But as a shared island-wide culture, this synthetic, monolingual 
créolité is mostly a child of the late nineteenth century.*° 

That lives of cultural discontinuity and multilingualism such as those 
of Ratsitatanina’s Malagasy acquaintances in Port Louis during early 
1822 and surrounding decades are not well reflected in the colonial 
government archive is in large part an artifact of that discontinuity, not 
evidence against it. To put it simply, while the speech of slaves before 
a court or in transactions with monolingual government officials and 
masters testifies to the spread of the French creole, it is no proof of 
subaltern monolingualism. The francophone government institutions 
that produced the records most scholars employ were but one of the 
many linguistic contexts through which slaves and apprentices passed. 
When they rubbed up against their masters, overseers, government insti- 
tutions, and interacted with others who were not born in the old 
country, most Malagasy and Africans spoke the French patois, creating 
for the modern reader of documents generated through such inter- 
actions a misleading patina of francophone creolization over a diverse 
subaltern population deeply differentiated by ethnicity and dialect, and 
adept in at least two languages. 

Comparative examples from ile Bourbon are instructive. The records 
of an alleged conspiracy of Malagasy slaves in 1799 in the Parish of 
Sainte-Rose testifies to an uneven knowledge of French creole among 
the enslaved as well as to their Malagasy identity. Among the accused 
were those who could speak creole and those who could not. Presum- 
ably, the alleged co-conspirators all communicated in their ancestral 
tongue. The Malagasy language monolingual named Farlah (Rafaralahy) 
of this group who claimed he could easily bring down lightning on the 
Comédie (theater) to kill or stun whites, seems to have conversed well 
with his alleged co-conspirators. And the scattered documentation 
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available for the uprising of some three hundred slaves, most of whom 
were Malagasy and creoles (one suspects the latter were créoles mal- 
gaches) in the Parish of Saint-Leu in late 1811 also suggests Malagasy, 
not French creole, as the primary language of intercommunication. Even 
when spoken openly in the streets and the markets, as we have seen, the 
Malagasy tongue was tuned out by those who did not know it. Only in 
moments of white panic such as those of 1799, 1811, and early 1822 did 
Europeans on the islands become interested in what slaves said to one 
another in their mother tongues. The vernacular life of the street helped 
to sustain a sense of Malagasy ethnic identity into the second half of the 
nineteenth century.*? 

Although I use both terms in this study, I prefer “vernacular life of the 
street” to “ethnicity,” which is favored by certain “revisionist” scholars 
of Africans in the Americas. The former emphasizes the key role of 
mother tongues in the maintenance of ethnic networks and opens 
scholarly investigation to subjects well beyond ethnic identity. More 
attention must be paid to the trajectory of slaves’ ancestral tongues, a 
fundamental component of their culture and self-conception as well as 
an important feature of certain forms of western Indian Ocean imperi- 
alism. While the evidence for ancestral language use among slaves in the 
Indian Ocean appears stronger than that for the Atlantic, the vernacular 
history of the Mascarenes may be of utility in thinking through cognate 
issues in the western Atlantic. 

“One of the problems in writing about decolonization,” historian 
Frederick Cooper once noted, “is that we know the end of the story.” In 
writing these words Cooper was concerned with the way in which his- 
torians of modern Africa tended to interpret all African political activity 
in the twentieth century as leading inevitably toward a nationalist future. 
The same caution can be issued for the creole cultural history of the 
western Indian Ocean, where African and Malagasy speech varieties 
have now largely disappeared in favor of European creoles. To write the 
linguistic and cultural history of the slave colonies by seeking out only 
European languages and their creoles is to conceive of history backward, 
teleologically narrowing it to the production of the francophone modern, 
whether of creole languages or of twenty-first century Creole/Kaf iden- 
tities. There was nothing inevitable about the fading away of African 
and Malagasy languages while substantial numbers of persons born in 
those countries still lived in the colonies or while programs of vernacular 


41 Wanquet, Histoire d’une revolution, II, 377; Hubert Gerbeau, “Le complot de Saint- 
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imperialism promoted ancestral languages. The long-term success of 
European creoles over Afro-Malagasy languages was the result of spe- 
cific choices and circumstances that eroded vernacular use, the contours 
of which have yet to be properly demonstrated with appropriate evi- 
dence, rather than assumed.*? 

Créolité and cultural métissage, then, were not the same thing. The 
creole languages and their corresponding emergent cultural forms were 
one type of métissage-mixing, but the broader colonial scene included 
nonwhite slaves, apprentices, merchants, free wives, and visitors from 
a wide variety of external origins who moved in and out of their native 
cultures as these came to be newly expressed in the islands. Such 
movement among multiple colonial registers was the essence of créolité. 
And native cultures and languages in the colonies were far from 
“authentic” and “pure,” or “transplants,” “retentions,” and “survivals” 
from the old country. They were each fascinating pools of hybridity in 
themselves in the new colonial environment. The Malagasy speech 
varieties of the Mascarenes, for example, were likely dialectally creolized 
variants of the Big Island’s tongue not spoken anywhere in Madagascar 
but intelligible to most persons from there. They were indigenous cre- 
oles so to speak, analogous in constitution and function to the Bhojpuri 
language of South Asian Mauritians decades later, which differed sig- 
nificantly from homeland versions. But the vernacular life of the street, 
even if also restructured in a colonial environment, was something quite 
other than the language and culture of the francophone colonial court 
and the monolingual white household, just as Mauritius Bhojpuri is 
not a French creole. These disparate contexts of colonial society were 
not ends of a creole continuum. If both represented processes of 
colonial hybridity, they were nevertheless fundamentally dissimilar in 
substance.*? 


Listening through the census 


The scale of cultural discontinuity in the early nineteenth-century 
Mascarenes is best testified by the ethnic composition of the two islands’ 
populations. As Megan Vaughan puts it gingerly in her work, “Demo- 
graphic creolization came late to ile de France.” The servile population 
of neither Mauritius nor ile Bourbon was characterized by a colonial- 
born majority before the fourth decade of the nineteenth century, 
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a characteristic that sets them apart from most other European slave 
colonies of the time (save Cuba and parts of Brazil) and a fact that 
historians of the islands have yet to come to terms with. Malagasy and 
Africans, with populations weighted toward boys and men, probably 
formed the majority of the slave populations on both islands to at least 
1830. The illegal slave trade into the two islands continued to at least 
1825 and possibly beyond. The colony-born servile population of ile 
Bourbon was only 29% in 1808 and 43% in 1826. On ile de France, 
the population of creole slaves was enumerated at a mere 28% in 1806. 
These figures can be compared to those for Jamaica, where in 1835 
some 65% of slaves were locally born.** 

Evidence about the precise ethnic makeup of Mauritius’s servile 
population during the 1820s is contradictory. The archivist of the colony 
since 1815, among the best informed of the island’s residents with 
respect to its demographic makeup, considered creole slaves as com- 
posing just “more than a third” of the servile population in 1830, a 
meager share resulting from massive imports between 1810 and 1825. 
A British-mandated registration of slaves in 1826-27, however, reported 
a bare creole majority of 50.2 percent in Mauritius. The discrepancy 
in ethnic shares among the slave population of Mauritius in these two 
counts likely stems in part from the fraudulent classification in the 1826— 
27 registration of newly arrived African and Malagasy captives as 
“creoles” to hide illegal disembarkations from administrators and colo- 
nial police. This interpretation is supported by the 62 percent share of 
males among slaves reported in the same population. Falsified registers 
of “creole” slaves submitted to government were one of the measures 
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employed by the island’s slave owners to conceal the many saltwater 
slaves arriving on Mauritius and ile Bourbon’s shores after the British 
invasion of 1810 and the French slave-trade abolition of 1817, as is 
amply testified by contemporary observers and a number of recent 
studies of the illegal slave trade. Official estimates of the island-born 
portion of the slave population in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century are less accurate, then, than unofficial ones, and the share 
of Mauritius’s creole slaves in 1830 probably lay somewhere 
between these two estimates and near to that of ile Bourbon’s (in the 
45 percent range).*° 

Whatever the case, the share of Malagasy-speaking persons within the 
servile populations of both Mauritius and ile Bourbon declined signifi- 
cantly from its apogee of around 60% or more in about 1730 to between 
15 and 20% a century later, as the islands turned more to East Africa to 
supply their labor needs and as the proportion of colony-born bondmen 
and women inched upward. Due to a sharp increase in the slave 
population of the islands to the early nineteenth century, however, the 
actual number of Malagasy on Mauritius and ile Bourbon mostly grew. 
By 1827 Malagasy had fallen to some 18% of Mauritius’s slave popu- 
lation, according to the problematic slave registration mentioned above 
(the actual figure was likely higher), but numbered 12,667 persons. The 
figures for ile Bourbon in 1826 were some 24% and 14,371 persons. 
Corresponding numbers for Africans (Mozambiques and Caffres) were 
28% on Mauritius (19,157 persons) and 31% on ile Bourbon (18,845 
persons). And among creole slaves in the 1830s, many, if not a majority, 
enjoyed a least one Madagascar-born parent, knew and spoke Malagasy, 
and formed an integral part of the colonial island’s Madagascar identi- 
fying communities. The many créoles malgaches of Mauritius threw their 
number in with the Madagascar-born population of the island, for 
although they became more accustomed to the French creole language 
and cultural métissage of the Mascarenes than their forebears, youth- 
ful, second-generation immigrants were tied socially, culturally, and 
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linguistically to the lifeways and households of their parents, a natural 
process testified also in the post-emancipation era. It would be sur- 
prising if the same pattern did not hold for ile Bourbon.*° 

Malagasy speakers were not only to be counted among the Mada- 
gascar-born slaves of the Mascarene islands and their children. A unique 
but well-known feature of the East African slave trade to the Mascarenes 
from about 1780 was the movement of many Africans to the colonial 
islands by way of Madagascar, either by marching across the Big Island 
on land, with sea voyages on either side, or by transiting through west 
coast ports such as Maintirano and Morondava, later re-embarking for 
the Mascarenes. There were various reasons for these seemingly cum- 
bersome mercantile measures, including contrary winds and currents 
north of Madagascar opposing eastward-sailing vessels there, a greater 
probability of evading the British navy from the onset of the wars of the 
late eighteenth century, a large market in East African slaves within 
Madagascar itself that could supply iles de France and Bourbon, and 
the economic benefits of bulking. Some East Africans sojourned in the 
Big Island for a matter of weeks or months before re-embarking for the 
Mascarenes. But many others, especially children, lived for some years 
in Madagascar before being moved onward to the Mascarenes. In some 
years up to a third of the slaves departing Madagascar’s east coast for 
the colonial islands had been born in East Africa.*” 

Many of the “Mozambiques” and “Makoa” who transited through 
Madagascar learned to speak Malagasy dialects with varying degrees of 
competence, proficiency that enabled some of them to socialize in that 
language once they reached the Mascarenes. Like the French creole, 
Malagasy could assist East Africans speaking different languages to 
communicate with each other. Some of the servile interpreters (working 
between Malagasy, on the one hand, and English and French on the 
other) attached to British diplomatic and religious missions to Mada- 
gascar during the early nineteenth century were actually Mozambiques 
born in East Africa, not Malagasy. The colonial islands were a polyglot 
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world, and creolization occurred within subaltern populations as well as 
between slave and free. As late as 1853, many creole-speaking “natives 
of Mauritius” were capable of communicating in “a little English” 
together with “a little Bengalee, and a little Malagasy.” One English- 
speaking traveler in that year also found “a Malagasy from Mauritius” to 
serve as his Malagasy—English interpreter for travel about the Big Island. 
“A negro who spoke English and Malagasy” accompanied a party of 
British adventurers along Madagascar’s east coast during the middle 
months of 1864. The “negro” was likely a resident of Mauritius who 
accompanied the party from that island.*® 

Some European men in the Mascarenes married free Malagasy wives 
from the nearby Big Island or found lovers from among the slaves and 
apprentices in the colonial islands. Many of the libres or gens de couleur on 
both islands (this population was much larger in Mauritius than on ile 
Bourbon) were of Malagasy birth or parentage, and there was a con- 
tinual movement of free Malagasy sailors, laborers, merchants, and even 
the occasional soldier between the Big Island and the Mascarenes, 
helping to sustain the Malagasy language and Malagasy-speaking com- 
munities of heterogeneous origin there well into the nineteenth century. 
An unknown but not insignificant share of the apprentices (i.e. liberated 
Africans or prize negroes) captured aboard illegal slavers after 1817 and 
condemned in the Court of Vice-Admiralty at Port Louis were Mala- 
gasy. A number of such apprentices, as we have seen, were accused 
and condemned with Ratsitatanina in 1822. Deriving from these diverse 
sources — but primarily from among enslaved persons born on the Big 
Island and their children — Malagasy speakers continued to form the 
largest linguistic community beyond French and its creole in the Mas- 
carenes during the early nineteenth century, as they had done before the 
French Revolution. On each of the islands the Madagascar-born — slave, 
apprentice, and free — probably numbered about 15,000 in 1830, with 
an additional population of East African and colony-born Malagasy 
speakers augmenting this linguistic core.*” 

In spite of these population data, subalterns typically appear to us in 
scholarship on slavery, emancipation, and language in the Mascarenes as 
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French-speaking creoles or as francophone creoles-in-the-making with 
only a faint “memory” of their erstwhile languages and lives. This deeply 
misleading image of linguistic and cultural life in the Mascarenes is 
now being addressed through new studies, especially in La Réunion 
where recent struggles over cultural pluralism have sparked fascinating 
inquiries into the religious and musical practices of Malagasy origin in 
the creole population. Histories of slaves’ lives in prior centuries will 
productively follow this lead and more accurately reflect the historical 
realities of multilingualism and cultural plurality in the two islands from 
at least the initiation of regular slave trading before 1730 to the decades 
after emancipation.”° 

For modern scholars of Mauritius and La Réunion to “hear” and to 
“see” the native languages and practices of the large population of for- 
eign-born slaves, ex-slaves, and their children in the archive can be a 
difficult task. In both islands today, the terms Créole and Kaf desig- 
nating principally the “black” descendants of Africans and Malagasy 
obscure the multiregional origins of this population, which in modern 
political struggles in the islands generally presents itself as a single block 
identifying primarily with African origin, not Malagasy (Kaf, for 
example, is the Creole term for Caffre, which during slavery designated 
East African slaves exclusively, not Malagasy). In a recent article on the 
politics of Creole identity in Mauritius, for example, one scholar states 
that “the slaves came from different parts of West and East Africa, and 
the groups were immediately mixed, no Creole is able to point out where 
his or her ancestors came from,” and “the people of African descent in 
Mauritius could not preserve any of their languages.” The pressure on 
scholars has been to think of Créole-Kaf populations only in vague and 
unified terms, ones in which the French creole language and shared 
history of African descent are defining features. There are political 
reasons not to emphasize Malagasy language and heritage in Créole and 
Kaf histories, though these were foundational to Creole—Kaf culture in 
the Mascarenes. To study multilingualism and the very different ethnic 
world of the past is seen to detract from a unifying political project and 
to weaken the political purchase of the modern creole languages as they 
confront metropolitan France and its tongue. Historians, however, must 
avoid working backward from today’s political preoccupations and 
Republican ideologies, while mythic heroes like Ratsitatanina and 
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monolingual models of créolité are best abandoned for the prosaic and 
the mundane of the historical record and the colonial census, which 
testify to a rich multilingual Mascarene world of the past.>! 
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6 Renaissance: Reading and affiliation 


When LMS missionary John Canham departed highland Madagascar 
after a decade of residence, he washed up in Cape Town in early 1835 
only two months after the application of the Abolition Act there. Col- 
leagues in the city soon informed the Malagasy-speaking English evan- 
gelist that “there was a native of Madagascar under sentence of death for 
murder; that he understood neither English nor Dutch; and altho several 
friends [i.e. white Christians] had visited him, they were incapable of 
making him understand” the Word of God. At the urging of his col- 
leagues, Canham visited the unnamed convict several times during his 
final days and conversed with him in his mother tongue. We know 
nothing about the actual content of the vernacular exchanges or how the 
prisoner viewed the meetings. But on the day of execution, Canham was 
invited to “ascend the Platform and address the Malagash present in 
their own language, and to give notice that a service would be held in 
Union Chapel, in the Malagash language for the purpose of improving 
the death of their unhappy countryman.” The death itself passed with- 
out comment. 

Some seventy Malagasy attended the service offered in their mother 
tongue at Cape Town’s LMS-affiliated Union Chapel on Wednesday, 
March 11. Canham continued to offer worship services in the Malagasy 
language in Cape Town throughout 1835 and the following year. Several 
months after the execution that introduced him to the Malagasy com- 
munity of the city, Canham reported that: 


The service in the Malagash language is still held in Union Chapel. For the first 
two or three months the attendance averaged from 50 to 80, during which 
time .. . I procured the use of a spacious school room in the central part of the 
Town, this was granted by Mr. Collard, for evening services, without remu- 
neration. At this place, I had sometimes more than a hundred attentive hearers. 


Attendance flagged as the demands of summer labor pulled at appren- 
tices’ time, but two services in the Malagasy tongue were held on 
Sundays, one in the morning, the other in the evening. The Canhams 
also taught Malagasy women how to read English scriptures in their 
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Cape Town home on Sunday afternoons with the help of the daughters 
of a colleague LMS missionary. In April 1836 “a School [was] opened 
in Roeland St. principally for the children of the Malagash.” By the end 
of the year daily school attendance averaged between ninety-five and 
one hundred and was taught by a Mr. Byrne. Instruction was apparently 
proffered in English with the purpose of equipping students with a 
major European language of the colony. (Byrne did not know the 
tongue of the Big Island.) A Malagasy acquaintance informed Canham 
that there were about one thousand of his compatriots in Cape Town, 
but Canham judged the estimate too high. “I have no doubt of there 
being many in different parts of the Town,” he wrote, “who have not 
made their appearance at our meetings, and many others living in the 
country with the Farmers.” 

“At the request of some who reside in Simon’s Town,” Canham 
continued in his report to the LMS directors in London, 


I took a ride over to see them. I met unexpectedly, however, a man, who had 
seen me in Cape Town, and he saluted me in Malagash fashion & enquired 
whither I was going. I told him I was come to see his countrymen. “We thought 
you would not come as we live so far from Cape Town. We’ll tell as many as we 
can that you are here, some of our people are employed in Govt. work, others are 
gone to work in the country, so that it will be 7 o’clock or later before we can 
assemble at Black Town.” About 1/2 past 7 a gentleman in the Wesleyan 
connection [a Methodist] conducted me to the spot. I found about 80 assem- 
bled. Before I addressed them I said, “If you are all Malagash, hold up your 
hands,” all held up their hands, and said Malagash izahay rehetra [we are all 
Malagasy]. I then addressed them in their native Language on the things per- 
taining to their everlasting peace, they observed the utmost silence. I saw several 
interesting young females among them, who were the children of some of those 
who were present, they spoke Malagash & understood my subject. I shook hands 
with them when I parted with them, and they said Andevo n’olona izahay taloha, 
fa ankehitriny afaka hiany [We once were slaves, but now are free]. 

These young women were noticed by some of the Wesleyans and had been 
brought under instruction by them. They could read, and understand English & 
Dutch [as well as speak Malagasy]. One of them could write a fair hand, proof of 
which she gave me by taking down at my request, the names of those present. 
I parted with them with regret, told them I would visit them again. “Come soon 
was the reply” but I have not been over since. Some of them come to Cape 
Town on Saturday, & generally attend our morning service & walk home in the 
afternoon to be ready for their work on Monday. Before I left Simons Town the 
following morning, a respectable Malagash female called at the house where 
I was breakfasting, and presented me in true Malagash stile some new laid eggs & 
pickled fish and thanked me for going over to see them.! 


' John Canham to Revd. W. Ellis, Cape Town, 27 February 1835, LMS ILSA 14 3 C, 
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At the end of 1836 Canham’s reports on Malagasy at and near Cape 
Town evaporate from the LMS archive as suddenly as they once 
materialized. It was the informed observer who vanished, however, not 
the language community in which he had been interested. Canham 
resigned from the LMS and departed the Cape for England in March 
1837. Over ensuing years his LMS colleagues working in Cape Town 
shifted their attention more broadly to the “coloured” population of the 
city, into which Malagasy were typically subsumed by white colonials 
who did not know their language or appreciate their distinct cultural 
practices. There were “5 schools for the coloured classes of the inha- 
bitants” in Cape Town run by the LMS in late 1839. Some of these may 
have catered primarily to Malagasy, but it is more likely that Malagasy 
and their children attended them together with ex-apprentices from 
other backgrounds. In any case, given their ethnic lumping proclivities 
and linguistic limitations, LMS personnel at the Cape no longer dis- 
tinguished Malagasy as a specific group among the “coloured” in their 
correspondence.” 

Who were the Malagasy Canham encountered in the Western Cape 
during his extended visit between 1835 and 1837? Historians of South 
African slavery usually assume that all the Malagasy and East African 
language speakers at the Cape during the nineteenth century were 
recently arrived liberated Africans (known as prize negroes or prize 
slaves in South Africa) disembarked from slaving ships condemned for 
illegal trading in captives. Some of the Malagasy speakers described here 
were probably liberated Africans. The gathering of Malagasy speakers at 
Black Town, near Simonstown, to hear Canham preach suggests this, 
for it is known that many liberated Africans lived there. Seven hundred 
and twenty-four captives classified as arriving on vessels hailing from 
Madagascar were among the 1,874 prize negroes released on labor con- 
tracts at the Cape of Good Hope between 1808 and 1816, or approxi- 
mately 39 percent of the total. Of these individuals, most but probably 
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Special Collections, Library of the School of Oriental and African Studies (London), 22. 
Canham eventually emigrated to Australia. 
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not all of whom were native Malagasy speakers, 488 were male (67%) 
and 236 female (33%). At the end of the Napoleonic Wars, neither the 
British navy nor privateers were authorized to capture slaving ships of 
other nations and bring them in to Cape Town. Few liberated Africans 
entered Southern Africa between 1816 and the 1830s. While the ranks 
of liberated Africans probably accounted for some of the Malagasy 
Canham mentioned in his letters during 1835 and 1836, it is likely that 
most of his interlocutors were newly freed slaves of Malagasy origin 
serving out their mandatory apprenticeships. All of the Malagasy- 
speaking prize slaves at the Cape had already terminated their fourteen- 
year contractual apprenticeships by the time Canham arrived in 1835. 
Historian Christopher Saunders, for instance, tells us there were no 
liberated Africans of any origin at the Cape still under indenture by the 
time of emancipation. Yet Canham frequently refers to the Malagasy 
with whom he came into contact as both “ex-slaves” and “apprentices.” 
Strictly speaking, these two terms applied to all ex-slaves between 1835 
and late 1838, but not to liberated Africans. It is possible, however, that 
even at the end of their contracts some liberated Africans continued 
to be known as “apprentices.”? 

Enslaved persons born in Madagascar and living at the Cape had 
always formed a minority of that region’s servile population. But the 
Malagasy-speaking contingent of the Cape’s slaves was linguistically 
more significant than is typically acknowledged. Let us turn to the 
published numbers. Data on Malagasy in Southern Africa is fragmentary 
and not entirely consistent. Robert Shell’s estimates of the provenance of 
some 65,000 enslaved persons disembarked at the Cape between 1652 
and 1808 show that a quarter arrived from Madagascar. The other three- 
quarters originated from the African continent, South Asia, and Southeast 
Asia, in nearly equal proportions from each region (Graph 6.1). James 
Armstrong and Nigel Worden have also found that “the major single 


° Charles Blair, “A Return of the Slaves imported into this Colony since the 1st January 
1808,” Custom House, Cape of Good Hope, 7 January 1823, in George McCall Theal, 
ed., Records of the Cape Colony from February 1793 to April 1831, 36 vols. (London: 
Printed for the Government of the Cape Colony, 1897-1905), XV, 212-213; Christo- 
pher Saunders, “‘Free, Yet Slaves’: Prize Negroes at the Cape Revisited,” in Nigel 
Worden and Clifton C. Crais, eds., Breaking the Chains: Slavery and its Legacy in the 
Nineteenth-century Cape Colony (Johannesburg: Witwaterwrand University Press, 1994), 
114. For more on prize negroes at the Cape see Christopher Saunders, “Liberated 
Africans in the Cape Colony in the First Half of the Nineteenth Century,” International 
Journal of African Historical Studies 18,2 (1985), 223-239, esp. 229-230; Saunders, 
“Free, Yet Slaves,” 99-115; Nigel Worden, “Slavery and Amnesia: Towards a Recovery 
of Malagasy Heritage in Representations of Cape Slavery,” in Ignace Rakoto, ed., 
L’esclavage a Madagascar (Antananarivo: Musée d’Art et d’Archéologie, 1997), 53-64, 
esp. 54-56; Ludlow, “Working at the Heart,” 345. 
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Graph 6.1 The origins of slaves disembarked at the Cape, 1652-1808. 


regional source for Cape slaves during the [Dutch East India] Company 
period [1652-1795] was Madagascar.” A database of 3,283 slaves 
brought into the Cape between 1680 and 1731, presumably including 
both company and private slaves, showed 1,595, or 48 percent, arriving 
from Madagascar. What is remarkable about these otherwise unexcep- 
tional estimates of provenance is that they suggest at least a quarter of 
enslaved persons disembarking at the Cape spoke varieties of a single 
language: Malagasy. Captives disembarking at the Cape from widely 
dispersed regions of the African continent, South Asia, and Southeast 
Asia, by contrast, spoke an assortment of differing and mostly mutually 
unintelligible tongues. Malagasy would have constituted the single largest 
foreign native language speaking group among the Cape Colony’s slaves.* 


4 James C. Armstrong and Nigel A. Worden, “The Slaves, 1652-1834,” in Richard 
Elphick and Hermann Giliomee, eds., The Shaping of South African Society, 1652-1840 
(Middletown: Wesleyan University Press, 1989), 120-121; Robert C.-H. Shell, Children 
of Bondage: A Social History of the Slave Society at the Cape of Good Hope, 1652-1838 
(Hanover: University Press of New England, 1994), 41; Robert C.-H. Shell, “The 
Tower of Babel: The Slave Trade and Creolization at the Cape, 1652-1834,” in 
Elizabeth A. Eldredge and Fred Morton, eds., Slavery in South Africa: Captive Labor on 
the Dutch Frontier (Boulder: Westview Press, 1994), 15. 
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Malagasy speakers may have been most concentrated in both number 
and share in Cape Town, where the Dutch East India Company main- 
tained its colonial headquarters and housed most of its slaves. While 
most non-company captives arriving at the Cape disembarked a few at 
a time from the many merchant vessels freighting mixed cargoes and 
passing between the Indian Ocean and the Atlantic, the Dutch East 
India Company (often known by its Dutch acronym VOC) periodically 
conducted dedicated slaving voyages to Madagascar’s east and west 
coasts, hauling captives procured at the Big Island back to Cape Town. 
Among slaves disembarked in the Cape Colony from company slaving 
vessels between 1652 and 1795, 66% hailed from Madagascar (2,820 of 
4,300). These Malagasy speakers were the result of some thirty-three 
separate slaving voyages from the Cape to the Big Island out of a total of 
thirty-nine slaving voyages to all destinations. “The predominance of 
Malagasy slaves ... is apparent” among VOC slaves, concluded Arm- 
strong and Worden of these figures. Robert Shell also writes that up to 
the year 1744 the “great majority” of persons in the VOC’s slave lodge in 
Cape Town were Malagasy. By contrast, a recently compiled but 
incomplete inventory of Cape Town’s lodge slaves (a project supervised 
by Shell) suggests that about a third of the VOC’s servile laborers 
housed there in the Company period were born in Madagascar. James 
C. Armstrong has found that nearly 20% of names in an eighteenth 
century VOC register of Company slave deaths lists distinctly Malagasy 
names. Other Malagasy slaves would presumably have borne Dutch 
names. Company holdings of Malagasy slaves tended to be concentrated 
in the colony’s urban and principal port.” 

Robert Shell’s aggregate estimates for the regional origins of slaves 
disembarked at the Cape of Good Hope between 1652 and 1808 
(Graph 6.1) do not take into account changing patterns of labor supply 
from the mid-seventeenth to the early nineteenth century. In broad 
terms, as historian Nigel Worden has shown, there was a shift from the 
northern and eastern Indian Ocean during the seventeenth and early 


> James C. Armstrong, “Madagascar and the Slave Trade in the Seventeenth Century,” 
Omaly sy Anio 17-19 (1984), 211-233; Nigel A. Worden, Slavery in Dutch South Africa 
(Cambridge University Press, 1985), 41-51; Armstrong and Worden, “Slaves, 1652— 
1834,” 112-114; Robert Ross, “The Last Years of the Slave Trade to the Cape Colony,” 
in William Gervase Clarence-Smith, ed., The Economics of the Indian Ocean Slave Trade 
in the Nineteenth Century (London: Frank Cass, 1989), 211; Shell, “Tower of Babel,” 19; 
James C. Armstrong, “Analyzing ‘Malagasy’ Slave Names in the 1826 and 1835 Cen- 
suses,” in Vijayalakshmi Teelock and Edward A. Alpers, eds., History, Memory and Identity 
(Port Louis: University of Mauritius, 2001), 190; Robert C.-H. Shell, Diaspora to Dio- 
rama: The Old Slave Lodge in Cape Town (Cape Town: Ancestry 24, 2005), CD-ROM. 
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eighteenth centuries to the western Indian Ocean from the late eighteenth 
century. Slaves’ places of origin listed in burgher (private) inventories 
and auction sales reveal a broad shift in the origins of privately held 
slaves, from nearly 69% of Asian origin between 1697 and 1750, to 39% 
in the period 1790-93. Both the African and Malagasy components of 
burgher slaves increased over this interval. Among privately held slaves 
Malagasy were of rather lesser proportion (9.4% in 1697-1750 and 
16.5% in 1790-93) than among the holdings of the VOC, where 
Malagasy speakers were in the half to two-thirds range. If we remove 
Cape-born, “creole,” slaves from the two databases of privately held 
captives, the shares of Malagasy among foreign-born, privately held 
slaves at the Cape rises to 11.4% and 23.0%, respectively, in these two 
periods.° 

The share of Malagasy among slaves held by burghers in Nigel 
Worden’s database is therefore roughly consistent with Robert Shell’s 
aggregate estimates for the regional origins of all enslaved persons dis- 
embarked at the Cape, including both private and company slaves. By 
1816 when the British Slave Office began registering Cape slaves, the 
share of Malagasy among foreign-born (and mostly privately held) 
enslaved persons in Stellenbosh District was 10.1% (207 of 2,054 
individuals). It is likely that the percentage of Malagasy slaves in Cape 
Town was higher than in rural districts of the Cape, as I have argued. 
The VOC’s slave lodge, in which Malagasy predominated, was located 
within the city. Data on slave disembarkations at the Cape are not as 
complete or internally consistent as might be desired. New research in 
intestate burgher estate inventories by historian Nigel Worden, as yet 
unpublished, may suggest a downward revision of the quarter-share 
of Malagasy among captives landed at the Cape to 1808. But four 
important observations emerge from the data produced by scholars of 
the South African slave trade: Malagasy speakers probably formed 
between a fifth and a quarter of all disembarkations in South Africa, they 
constituted at least half of company-held slaves until 1795, they were 
much less important as a share of slaves in rural areas as opposed to 
those in the city, and most apprentices in the city of Cape Town and 
surrounding areas between 1835 and 1837 would have been ex-slaves, 
not liberated Africans. These figures suggest that Malagasy were a notable 


© Nigel Worden, “Indian Ocean Slavery and its Demise in the Cape Colony,” in Gwyn 
Campbell, ed., Abolition and its Aftermath in Indian Ocean Africa and Asia (London: 
Routledge, 2005), 34-35. The size of Worden’s pools of slaves involved in transactions 
at the Cape is not large (N=1,401 for the first period; N=242 for the second). On 
privately held slaves during the company period see also Worden, Slavery in Dutch South 
Africa, 46-48. 
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but not large minority of slaves at the Cape and among apprentices after 
emancipation.’ 

Despite the less than overwhelming share of Malagasy among the 
subaltern populations of the region, Malagasy tongues and identities 
existed at the Cape up to the mid-nineteenth century. Canham’s letters 
testify to the use of the Malagasy language at the Cape among ex-slaves 
from the Big Island and their presumably Cape-born children late in the 
fourth decade of the nineteenth century. Only a correspondent familiar 
with the Malagasy language and having a particular interest in Malagasy 
communities possessed the knowledge and inclination to distinguish for 
his readers a specific linguistic and cultural group within the heteroge- 
neous “coloured” population of the time. Canham’s letters also suggest 
networks of Malagasy speakers who identified themselves as Big Islanders 
and who used that identity to bring others of their community into LMS 
worship audiences and schools, or to hear Canham preach in the ver- 
nacular at short notice in Simonstown. Some self-identifying Malagasy 
even traveled regularly from Simonstown to Cape Town on the week- 
ends to join other Malagasy in vernacular worship and conversation. 
Among the Malagasy at the Cape were monolinguals who had learned 
no Dutch or English, such as the convict from the Big Island executed 
in early 1835. And at least some children born at the Cape to Malagasy- 
speaking parents continued to converse in Malagasy in addition to 
Dutch and English. Many, if not most, of the Cape’s Malagasy ex-slaves 
were multilingual up to emancipation. 

When six Malagasy Christians who fled the Big Island as refugees after 
Queen Ranavalona of Imerina banned Christian practices in 1835 made 
their way to London from Mauritius, they sojourned for a fortnight at 
Port Elizabeth (this was late in 1838; all six are depicted on the cover of 
this book). There, they found Malagasy speakers strolling in the streets. 
“Having met with a native of Madagascar who had long lived in South 
Africa, and knew both the Dutch and Malagasy languages,” reported 
LMS missionary David Johns who accompanied the group, “they hoped 
to find in him a valuable medium of communication. They tried this 
some time, but found it did not succeed very well: the man was ignorant 
on religious subjects and cherished no interest in their conversation.” 
If the Malagasy interlocutor in question spoke Dutch in addition to 
his native tongue, he seemed indifferent to Christian proselytizers from 


” Worden, “Indian Ocean Slavery,” 34-35 (burgher slaves in Stellenbosh District); Nigel 
Worden, personal communication, 22 April 2008 (unpublished research). The persons 
enumerated in the British registry constituted 70% of all the slaves in Stellenbosh 
District and 18.8% of the enslaved persons living in the Cape Colony. 
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the Big Island. One wonders if ethnolinguistic differences factored into 
the ex-slave’s disinclination for conversation with refugees from high- 
land Madagascar or whether his cold shoulder was simply an aversion 
for the things of Christian religion. Most Cape slaves from Madagascar 
had been embarked from the Big Island’s west and northeast coast 
ports and were probably of different ethnicity than most of the Christian 
refugees from highland Madagascar who passed there in 1838. It may 
be, too, that the reluctant compatriot was drawn to Islam rather than 
to Christianity. Whatever the case, the highland Malagasy refugees soon 
re-embarked from Port Elizabeth for Cape Town, where they remained 
for six weeks during January and February 1839. “As many of their 
countrymen were living at the Cape, who had been formerly imported as 
slaves from Madagascar,” reported LMS missionaries of the visit, “the 
refugees endeavoured to make themselves useful among them by con- 
versation, reading the Scriptures, and public addresses.” Malagasy in the 
Cape Colony’s largest town continued to meet, speak, and hear their 
language in the context of Protestant instruction two years after Canham’s 
departure.® 

These several reports emanating from the Cape’s Evangelical milieu 
in the age of emancipation suggest that, as in the Mascarenes, official 
colonial documentation fails fully to convey the lasting ethnic differen- 
tiation and use of mother tongues within the slave and ex-slave popu- 
lations, even among relatively small ethnic minority groups. Patrick 
Harries has recently challenged the extent of cultural creolization at the 
Cape to argue that Africans of many origins who embarked from East 
Africa for South Africa developed and maintained a “Mozbieker” 
identity and some ancestral speechways into the late nineteenth century. 
For the historian of Malagasy in dispersion at the Cape, the tantalizing 
but painfully incomplete vignettes of social interaction and linguistic life 
among Big Islanders there offer only a brief insight into what appears to 
have been an exciting and vibrant vernacular community that reached 
beyond the street and into the home and chapel. Given their numbers 
and the continuing use of their language, one wonders why Cape Town 
Malagasy were so little recognized by whites in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries and why they fail to enter modern histories of 
slavery at the Cape as a culturally distinct group in the way, for instance, 
that the Cape Malays later came to do. In addition to archival deficien- 
cies, the eventual disappearance of Malagasy speech and identity com- 
munities in the decades after 1840, and the tendency of Cape whites to 


8 Joseph John Freeman and David Johns, A Narrative of the Persecution of the Christians in 
Madagascar (London: John Snow, 1840), 279, 281. 
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lump dark-skinned Malagasy and Africans together as “Negroes,” must 
have played their part. Protestant missionaries did not take a particular 
interest in Malagasy people at the Cape after John Canham’s departure 
in 1837, but Malagasy speakers did became a lasting preoccupation of 
the LMS elsewhere in the western Indian Ocean. It is to the renaissance 
of Malagasy letters and identity in Mauritius at the end of slavery and 
to the role of Evangelical missionaries and Malagasy Christian refugees 
in them that I turn in the remainder of this chapter.° 


Emancipation and Evangelicals 


Slavery came to an end in the labor-hungry sugar colony of Mauritius 
on February 1, 1835, two months later than at the Cape Colony. The 
measure suppressed the servile legal status of more than 66,000 men, 
women, and children. According to the provisions of the Abolition Act 
passed by the British Parliament in 1833 all enslaved persons over the 
age of five were to be transformed into “apprentices” and required to 
labor for their masters for an additional six years (plantation slaves, 
otherwise known as praedials) or four years (non-plantation slaves, or 
non-praedials). Masters were to feed and clothe their apprentices during 
this transitional period, and wages were to be paid for overtime labor of 
more than seven and a half hours a day or forty-five hours a week. 
Numerous abuses of the labor-time regulations followed, and many 
slaves never received the pay to which they were legally entitled. 
“However received in England,” wrote one observer of apprenticeship in 
Mauritius, “the blacks themselves have ever regarded, and to the last 
hour of their apprenticeship will regard it as a grievous continuation of 
slavery.” Others did pocket the funds due to them and employed the 
monies to purchase an early freedom from apprenticeship or to acquire 
land on which to settle at final emancipation.!° 

As the date for liberation of the non-praedials approached (February 1, 
1839), London pressured the governor of Mauritius to free the praedial 
apprentices as well, though by the terms of the Abolition Act two years 
remained on their compulsory service. On March 31, 1839, two months 


" Worden, “Slavery and Amnesia,” 57-59; Patrick Harries, “Making Mozbiekers: His- 
tory, Memory, and the African Diaspora at the Cape,” in Benigna Zimba, Edward 
Alpers, and Allen Isaacman, eds., Slave Routes and Oral Tradition in Southeastern Africa 
(Maputo: Filsom Entertainment, 2005), 104-109 (the dimensions of Mozbieker 
identity), 119-120 (amalgamation of diverse Africans, and possibly also some Mala- 
gasy, into the Mozbieker identity as European language speakers). 

10 Edward Baker, “Observations on the Apprenticeship System in Mauritius, 1st May, 
1836,” in Extracts from the Letters of James Backhous (London: Harvey and Darton, 
1839), Sixth Part, 73. 
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after non-plantation slaves received their freedom, the praedial appren- 
tices were released from compulsory contracts fixing their residence and 
forcing their labor on Mauritius’s sugar estates. Within days, most 
praedial apprentices had abandoned the plantations of their enslave- 
ment, expressing disdain with their feet for the erstwhile locations and 
conditions of their servility. La liberté c’est la promenade (liberty is a 
stroll), cynically concluded an article in the Mauritius daily Le Cernéen 
about the mass movement of ex-apprentices across the island colony. In 
all, 53,230 apprentices received their freedom between February 1 and 
March 31, 1839; nearly three-fifths of these had been praedials working 
on rural sugar estates.'? 

Among the ex-apprentices who joined the throng of wearied laborers 
migrating away from the sugar estates of Mauritius was a significant 
minority of Malagasy speakers, men and women who had been born 
in Madagascar, along with their colony-born children. Together, these 
probably comprised about a quarter of the ex-apprentice population, 
though we cannot determine their share with precision. Virtually all 
Malagasy speakers, whether born on the Big Island or on Mauritius, 
mastered the island’s French creole at some level, and a few of them 
were also learning English. As at the Cape, most ex-apprentices from 
Madagascar and their creole children were functionally bilingual in the 
decades following emancipation. Those residing around Port Louis 
usually moved in and out of the island’s two most important speech 
communities — creole and Malagasy — with ease. “In general they speak 
Malagasy very well,” wrote Mary Johns in 1842 of Malagasy ex- 
apprentices living in the residential camps of Port Louis, “yet they 
accustom themselves more to the Creole.” A decade later a visitor to 
Port Louis commented that “a number of the Malagasy still retain their 
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Contemporaine 29 (1982), 462-470; Vijaya Teelock, Bitter Sugar: Sugar and Slavery in 
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native language.” The visitor was impressed by the presence of “Creoles 
of Africa or Madagascar” together with Arabs and Indians on the streets 
of the city, writing that “the language of all these different nations may 
also at times be heard, though French is perhaps the most common.” 
Port Louis’s streets had long offered an array of tongues to those who 
cared to listen in.!? 

The bilingualism of Malagasy in their mother tongue and in the French 
creole was a defining feature of Mascarene society to which Catholic 
missionaries of the Lazarist order and colonial administrators responded 
in the eighteenth century with forms of vernacular evangelization and 
a set of Roman-character publications in the Malagasy tongue. There is 
less evidence of vernacular evangelization following the French Revo- 
lution, but at least one priest on ile de France especially interested in 
Madagascar, Pere Flageollet, continued to employ a manuscript cat- 
echism in Malagasy in his work around Moka during the first two 
decades of the nineteenth century. As we learned in a previous chapter, 
some European merchants and literati in the Mascarenes were suffi- 
ciently interested in Madagascar and concerned about commercial 
relations with it during the first decades of the nineteenth century to 
produce a corpus of writing on Madagascar and bilingual colonial lexi- 
cons which they hoped would boost economic relationships among the 
islands and communication on Mascarene estates. Most recent work on 
Catholic evangelization among Mascarene ex-slaves in the era of eman- 
cipation, however, appears to ignore this earlier labor and to assume a 
deep-seated monolingual and cultural créolité within Mascarene ex-slave 
populations. In part the créolophone orientation of recent studies of the 
ex-slave population is a reflection of the linguistic competence of most 
Catholic missionaries working in the Mascarene islands during the 
nineteenth century, as well as of many modern researchers who today 
employ the documents these missionaries produced. With the exception 
of Jesuits who sought to move into Madagascar and who initially based 
themselves in ile Bourbon for that purpose, few Catholic missionaries 
working in the Mascarenes in the era of emancipation were competent 
in Malagasy or in any east African language.'? 


a Mary Johns to Revds. A. Tidman & J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, September 1842, LMS 
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This was largely true, too, of the early educational work of the Rev. 
John Le Brun’s Protestant, LMS-affiliated mission to gens de couleur and 
to slaves on Mauritius between 1814 and 1835. A bilingual French— 
English native of the Channel Island of Jersey, Le Brun commenced his 
work in and around Port Louis “among the poor coloured population” 
of the colony, who included many children of Madagascar-born 
mothers. After the definitive departure of Governor Farquhar in 1823, 
Le Brun began to teach catechism and basic literacy among slaves on 
scattered and mostly British-owned rural estates and at the “King’s 
Garden” at Pamplemousses. “All these instructions are given in the 
French creole language, a curious composition,” Le Brun explained in 
1826. One of the first publications in the French creole language of the 
island, a Protestant catechism, emerged from the work of Le Brun and 
his creole-speaking catechists among slaves. As emancipation neared, 
Le Brun’s creole-language work deteriorated significantly. The LMS 
discontinued its mission to Mauritius between 1833 and 1841, sup- 
porting its “Madagascar” missionaries in the colonial island instead and 
forcing Le Brun, who did not speak Malagasy, to seek employment with 
the Mico Charity, an educational venture operating in several British 
colonies at the time.'* 
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the time served as linguistic models for later Catholic missions among ex-slaves (the so- 
called missions des noirs) which commenced work on both Mauritius and ile Bourbon 
beginning in 1840. The best single published study of Le Brun’s creole-language efforts 
is L. Rivaltz Quenette, L’oeuvre du Révérend Fean Lebrun a Vile Maurice (Port-Louis: 
Regent Press, 1982). It appears most students enrolled at Mico Charity schools were 
the children of Malagasy speakers. 
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Two key developments in the western Indian Ocean during the 1830s 
combined to transform the LMS’s moribund mission in Mauritius from 
a largely unsuccessful créolophone effort into a multilingual undertaking 
focused primarily on Malagasy adults and their Mauritius-born children. 
The first of these was the ending of slavery in British crown colonies. 
Although adult ex-slaves were not immediately released from compul- 
sory labor and residence in 1835, the new laws provided them with 
significantly greater freedom of physical movement than when they were 
slaves. Enrollment at Mico Charity schools and chapels staffed by for- 
mer LMS personnel began to rise almost immediately in the aftermath 
of the general emancipation of February 1835, particularly in the vicinity 
of large sugar estates. The most substantial gains appeared to have been 
at Piton in the Rivi¢re du Rempart district (Map 6.1), as John Le Brun 
explained to the Secretary for the Colonies in London. 


Until the emancipation Bill came into operation, the number of [slaves/ 
apprentices] who attended [school], was very small, since then, it has been 
increasing, being from 30 to 40, which would no doubt be considerably aug- 
mented, were there a sufficient number of able teachers to instruct them... Up 
to the same date the attendance at the Riv. de Rempart chapel was nearly limited 
to the children of the poorer orders of the [free] coloured population; since then, 
the number of the apprentices who have attended has encreased each Sunday. 


The school-going apprentice population in Port Louis and Piton 
consisted of both children and adults. Attendance increased up through 
the end of 1835. 


At Riv. du Rempart where we built a chapel in 1825, when we began in Feby. 
last we had only nine in attendance and now we have 100. They are not satisfied 
of coming on Sundays, but many of them come in the week days evening to 
repeat their prayers and to recite their catechism. Mr. Pierre Pakion who is our 
school master in that part of the island gives them public instructions on the 
Wednesday evening, when about 50 attend regularly. They have begged of him 
to give another evening more. 


By September 1835 the number of apprentices of all ages attending the 
Riviere du Rempart school at Piton had increased to 150, where “they are 
taught to repeat a Catechism, and are now learning to read” in French. 
Because of their thirst for literacy, apprentices “come also, by their own 
desire, two evenings in the week.” In early 1836 there were 180 students, 
“both children & adults” attending school at Piton.!? 


‘9 J. J. Freeman to William Ellis, Port Louis, 14 September 1835, LMS ILMAU 21 A, 1 
(taught to repeat); J. Le Brun to Revd. Mr. Ellis, Port Louis, 17 June 1835, LMS 
ILMAU 2 1 A, 2 (at Riv. du Rempart); “Replies of the Revd. J. Le Brun minister of the 
independent denomination at Mauritius . . . to a Series of Queries proposed to him for 
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The second development favoring the LMS’s shift away from an 
exclusively French or creole-language effort among slaves and appren- 
tices to a specifically Malagasy-focused mission was the prohibition of 
Christianity in nearby highland Madagascar in February—March that 
year and the accompanying flight of British Nonconformist missionaries 
and literate Malagasy refugees from the Big Island to other regions of the 
western Indian Ocean — most notably to Mauritius, the Comores, and 
the Cape Colony — in search of Malagasy-speaking communities. When 
evangelists fluent in the Malagasy tongue and fresh from printing the 
Bible and much vernacular sacred literature in Madagascar turned up 
on Mauritius and began describing what they found there, it was as if 
the contemporary archive reader lifted a new set of reading glasses to 
his eyes, enabling him to perceive Malagasy with far greater clarity in the 
archived LMS correspondence than had previously been the case. “It is 
believed that there are not fewer than 10,000 of the natives of Mada- 
gascar living in Mauritius,” wrote the LMS’s “Madagascar” missionaries 
in 1840 of their discoveries in the colonial island of Mauritius, “most of 
whom were either originally imported as slaves, or brought [here] by 
ships as ‘prize negroes,’ or are the descendants of such.” Some contem- 
porary observers even put the number of Malagasy speakers of Mauritius 
as high as 20,000 in the late 1830s.!° 


Governors and unknown tongues 


The invisibility of Malagasy to so many European residents of Mauritius 
at the time, and thereby also to the modern historical researcher, was as 
much the product of purposeful gubernatorial policy as it was of lin- 
guistic ignorance on the part of the island’s whites. (Patrick Eisenlohr 
writes of a comparable invisibility of Bhojpuri among South Asians in 
colonial Mauritius some time later, so such linguistic erasures are not 
uncommon to Mauritius.) Arriving in Mauritius directly from Antana- 
narivo in 1834, for example, John Canham sought to evangelize among 
Malagasy speakers in the British colony. He requested the governor’s 
permission to approach Malagasy through the medium of their ancestral 
tongue. Many of Canham’s contacts in Mauritius were “of opinion that 
I might begin to speak to some of the Malagasy slaves in their own 


solution, for the information of the Right Honourable The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies,” Port Louis, 12 June 1835, LMS ILMAU 2 1 A, 1-2 (until the emancipation 
Bill); Teelock, Bitter Sugar, 273-274 (freedom of movement). 

© Freeman and Johns, Narrative of the Persecution, 276 (not fewer than 10,000, emphasis 
added); James Trenchard Hardyman, “Malagasy Refugees to Britain, 1838-1841,” 
Omaly sy Anio 5-6 (1977), 163 (20,000). 
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language.” But this “is objected to for the present,” he wrote referring to 
the governor’s decline of his petition, “lest I should excite the jealousy of 
their masters & others by speaking to them in an unknown language.” 
Unknown, of course, to most of those who employed slaves or were in 
a position to produce the government documents that now fill both the 
Mauritius and the British national archives. Subalterns might chatter 
among themselves in country languages, went the reasoning, but Prot- 
estant missionaries communicating with slaves in a tongue unknown to 
Catholic masters and to the colonial police were a cause for consider- 
able suspicion. Opposed from every quarter, but especially “by the Slave 
Proprietors against the instruction of the slaves by Protestant mis- 
sionaries,” Canham soon grew discouraged with prospects for commen- 
cing a vernacular mission in the Malagasy tongue at Mauritius. “I am 
seriously thinking of proceeding to the Cape without delay,” he wrote 
with despondency in December 1834. Because his French language skills 
were poor, Canham faced little prospect of “usefulness” at Mauritius. 
Within months, he was in Cape Town assembling congregations of 
Malagasy speakers and opening schools for them and their children.'” 

Nearly two years later, David Johns and Edward Baker arrived in Port 
Louis from Antananarivo, the last of the LMS missionaries to depart 
from highland Madagascar. The political climate in Mauritius had 
changed significantly since Canham’s departure for the Cape in early 
1835, for in the meantime slaves had been released as apprentices and 
the complete end of legal servitude lay also within sight. “I find hun- 
dreds of the Malagasy here who can speak the language perfectly well,” 
Johns wrote of his discoveries among the apprentices of Mauritius, “and 
they tell me that they never attend any place of worship on the Sabbath.” 
Like Canham before him, Johns sought to commence evangelizing among 
the Malagasy of the island and wrote to Governor Nicolay requesting 
permission to instruct ex-apprentices “in their own language,” plying 
him with news that his LMS colleagues in South Africa had procured 
authorization to preach in the vernacular to the freed slaves of Cape 
Town. “I feel encouraged to submit this proposition to His Excellency,” 
Johns wrote in the application, 


‘” John Canham to William Ellis, Mauritius, 9 September 1834, LMS ILMAU 1 4 C, 2 
(unknown language, emphasis added); J. Canham to Revd. J. Le Brun, Port Louis, 
4 December 1834, LMS ILMAU 2 1 A, 1 (seriously thinking). Canham later reported 
about Mauritius that teaching and preaching in Malagasy “was objected to by His 
Excellency the Governor, on the grounds of its being likely to excite suspicion in the minds 
of the inhabitants, should their slaves be taught in a strange language”: John Canham to 
Revd. W. Ellis, Cape Town, 27 February 1835, LMS ILSA 14 3 C, 2 (emphasis added). 
See also Patrick Eisenlohr, Little India: Diaspora, Time, and Ethnolinguistic Belonging in 
Hindu Mauritius (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2006), 181. 
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in the hope that equally satisfactory results will attend the measure, if tried here, 
as have attended the attempt made at the Cape by a Missionary from Mada- 
gascar [Canham] who stopped there on his way to England & who has been 
employed preaching in Malagasy to such of the Emancipated Blacks at that 
settlement as are acquainted with that language during the last 18 months.'® 


The governor equivocated in response. He “thinks that the Malagasy 
here are too ignorant yet to preach to,” Johns reported of the governor’s 
reply to his request, “but I may teach them to read” in their own lan- 
guage. A glimmer of hope, but not the unambiguous authorization that 
Johns had anticipated. Johns assumed the governor was bowing to 
pressure from estate owners and from both Catholic and Anglican clergy 
who, he believed, were far from keen on Nonconformist ministers 
speaking the native language of apprentices and competing with them 
over finite servile souls. “If they will allow the school to be opened with 
reading a chapter & prayer &c” in Malagasy, he continued 


it will be worth trying, but if they exclude all religious instructions I fear no good 
can be done, for almost all the Malagasy residing here are persons in age and few 
of those in [younger] years [such as] we found in Madagascar having sufficient 
perseverance to learn, unless they were brought to see in some measure, the 
value of the word of God first, but you shall hear again on this subject after 
the experiment be made.!° 


Johns was not entirely correct in his assessment of the advanced age of 
Malagasy speakers at Mauritius, for the slave trade into the colonial 
islands had only ended a decade earlier and included many children. In 
addition, the children of Malagasy parents generally understood and 
spoke at least some of the Big Island’s language (more on this below). It 
is true that most Madagascar-born apprentices would have been above 
the age of fifteen in 1836, with a skewing toward more mature years. 
Despite the governor’s equivocating answer to his query, Johns was soon 
meeting with small numbers of Malagasy in the Mico Charity school 
room in Port Louis “for the purpose of teaching them and reading the 
scriptures & praying with them in their own language.” He meanwhile 
continued to press Government House for explicit permission to preach 
in the Malagasy tongue. The response to Johns’s repeated entreaties was 
a revealing statement of imperial thinking about language in the British 
colony of French planters. 


18 David Johns to William Ellis, Port Louis, 9 September 1836, LMS ILMAU 2 1 C, 
3 (hundreds); David Johns to G. F. Dick, Port Louis, 29 September 1836, LMS 
ILMAU 2 1 D, 1 (block quotation). 

' David Johns to William Ellis, Port Louis, 14 November 1836, LMS ILMAU 2 1 D, 6-7. 


Po 
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I have been directed to acquaint you that His Excellency can have no objection 
to your giving instruction in the Christian religion to such of the natives of 
Madagascar now resident here as may be desirous of availing themselves of your 
assistance. But as these people are generally well acquainted with the creole 
French and perhaps more so with that dialect than with their native tongue, His 
Excellency cannot consider it in any wise necessary to the object which you have 
in view (and to which he is disposed to give every encouragement) that such 
religious instruction should be imparted in the Madagascar language. 

His Excellency does not feel it incumbent on him to give his sanction to your 
preaching and publicly giving religious instruction in what may be considered 
an unknown tongue whilst the same object can be equally well attained thro’ the 
medium of the other languages spoken here, English & French. 


Between English and French, of course, the governor favored English, 
though it was little spoken anywhere in the colony except among the 
rather diminutive population of Britons. “Very important advantages 
would accrue both in a national and a religious point of view,” he 
believed, “by making the English language the medium of communi- 
cating religious instruction.” Malagasy were more conversant in creole 
than in their mother tongue, went the governor’s rather ill-informed 
(or perhaps motivated) reasoning, and in any case a British missionary 
(johns was a Welshman) ought to promote “a national point of view” 
by abandoning French entirely to teach and preach in English.”° 

By virtue of having corresponded with the governor’s office about 
language, Johns was now Officially prohibited from preaching to ex-slaves 
“in their own language.” Echoing the linguistic policy of the colonial 
island’s masters, gubernatorial edict sought to relegate ancestral lan- 
guages to the prattle of slaves, where it would remain invisible and — 
went the thinking — harmless. And British missionaries did occasionally 
preach in English at Mauritius, but at first they did not seriously con- 
sider making it the language of instruction in their schools. They har- 
bored no illusions that preaching God’s Word in English would prove 
entirely effective in francophone Mauritius. The problem was, few of 
the LMS missionaries arriving from Madagascar actually knew French 
or its Mascarene creole with any fluency; they sought to communicate 


20 G. EF. Dick to David Johns, Colonial Secretary’s Office, Port Louis, 25 November 1836, 
LMS ILMAU 2 1 D, 1 (block quotation, emphasis added); David Johns to G. F. Dick, 
Chausée, Mabelle’s Establishment [Mauritius], 15 November 1836, LMS ILMAU 2 1 
D, 2 (for the purpose, emphasis added). See also David Johns to William Ellis, Port 
Louis, 14 November 1836, LMS ILMAU 2 1 D, 12. For the illicit slave trade see 
Hubert Gerbeau, “Quelques aspects de la traite illégale des esclaves 4 l’ile Bourbon au 
XIX* siécle,” in Catherine Méhaud, ed., Mouvements de populations dans l’océan Indien 
(Paris: Henri Champion, 1980), 273-307; Richard B. Allen, “Licentious and 
Unbridled Proceedings: The Illegal Slave Trade to Mauritius and the Seychelles during 
the Early Nineteenth Century,” Journal of African History 42 (2001), 91-116. 
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with Malagasy directly in the mother tongue of the Big Island, a lan- 
guage which they had toiled to acquire over the last decade. Printer 
Edward Baker, who was not a minister and had not been served with a 
linguistic restriction, took immediate charge of Malagasy instruction and 
preaching in Port Louis. At Piton, Pakion continued to teach exclusively 
in the French creole. “I took upon myself the instruction of the few 
Malagasy with whom Mr. Johns commenced before the Government 
prohibition reached him,” Baker explained in early 1837. 


Our first religious service was on December the 4th 1836, in a house of the 
natives hired at 1 dollar a month for the purpose. The service is on Sundays 
and Wednesdays, the attendance small only from 10 to 13 at present. Still it 
is something to have the name and character of God made known amongst them 
in their own (the Malagasy) language, and in the midst of a very neglected 
district ... the part of the town where they reside contains several thousand 
inhabitants chiefly former slaves, or present apprentices, amongst whom never 
has there existed a school, or place of christian instruction for children or adults.7? 


Soon after these lines were written, Johns and Baker established a 
regular school specifically for the children of Malagasy speakers in the 
same location, the “southern camp” of Port Louis at the foot of Signal 
Mountain. “I trust the establishment of this school will enable us to 
enlarge our acquaintance with the Malagasy and raise the standard of 
the gospel,” Baker anticipated. “We made up our minds to establish a 
school for the children of the Malagasy resident here,” Johns elaborated 
in his own letter. 


And I am happy to say that the measure has been carried to effect and we have 
now 50 children in the school who improve very fast in knowledge . . . The school 
room is occupied every Sabbath. In the morning we have our Sabbath school and 
in the afternoon we have our Malagasy service in it. Mr. Le B[run] also preaches 
every Tuesday evening in French and the French service generally is well 
attended, and I hope that some good has been done there at least many have been 
brought there under the sound of the gospel who never heard of it before. 


“Our school prospers as a school and a place of preaching,” Baker 
informed London a month later. “There are near 60 scholars chiefly 
children of the Malagasy. Mr. Le Brun wants me to establish another 
in an opposite part of the town on the same plan, availing ourselves of 
the interest the Malagasy take in our schools.” That “interest,” promoted 
in part by the newfound freedoms of apprenticeship and in part by the 
unique presence of Malagasy-speaking British Protestant missionaries 


21 Edward Baker to William Ellis, Mauritius, 13 January 1837, LMS ILMAU 2 2 A, 2. 
See also David Johns to William Ellis, Port Louis, 11 January 1837, LMS ILMAU 2 2 
A, 2-3. 
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in the colony, was the first sign of a renaissance in Malagasy language 
linked to the accessibility of mass literacy training.” 

The polyglot nature of the new evangelistic work in Port Louis mir- 
rored the multilingualism of the newly apprenticed population. Literacy 
education sought by apprentices for their children in Port Louis was, 
at this time, offered exclusively in French, which it was thought would 
most assist ex-slaves in negotiating the colonial economy. But LMS 
missionaries preached trilingually in Malagasy, in French, and occa- 
sionally in English. “My time has been employed chiefly in preaching 
English & Malagasy,” wrote Johns, belying his surreptitious disregard for 
the governor’s prohibition issued only a short time earlier. “Had I been 
able to preach in French I might have been well employed here. No one 
can be extensively useful here without a thorough knowledge of the 
French,” he wrote (prematurely it turned out, given later developments 
in the LMS’s Mauritius mission). Teaching, Baker confirmed, “must be 
through the medium of the Creole French & for this my deficit utterly 
disqualifies me.” Not long after his arrival in Mauritius, Baker began 
printing French-language Premieres lecons for use in the schools affiliated 
with the Nonconformists. When it came to religious indoctrination 
however, LMS missionaries felt that the Malagasy tongue provided them 
with a usable, even a privileged, entry to subaltern hearts. Johns and 
Baker, explained a colleague about work with Malagasy in the island, 
have “not an adequate knowledge of French to teach them in the 
principles of the Christian religion, [but] might do it with greater facility 
& even sooner through the medium of their native tongue.”* 

As they amplified their knowledge of the Malagasy communities in 
Mauritius, the LMS’s Madagascar missionaries began to consider the 
utility of delivering literacy education to adults directly in the native 
tongue of the Big Island, not simply in French. In late April 1837 David 
Johns visited Grand Port, on the opposite side of the island to Port 
Louis, to meet with Malagasy there. 


*? Edward Baker to William Ellis, Mauritius, 20 June 1837, LMS ILMAU 2 2 A, 4 
(school prospers); Edward Baker to William Ellis, Mauritius, 2 February 1837, LMS 
ILMAU 2 2 A, 2 (I trust); David Johns to the Revd. W. Ellis, Port Louis, 22 May 1837, 
LMS ILMAU 2 2 A, 3 (made up our minds). For a description of the school see also 
David Jones to Revd. W. Ellis, Port Louis, 24 August 1837, LMS ILMAU 2 2 C, 3. 

23 Edward Baker to William Ellis, Mauritius, 9 September 1836, LMS ILMAU 2 1 C, 3 
(through the medium, emphasis added); Edward Baker to William Ellis, Mauritius, 23 
August 1837, LMS ILMAU 2 2 C, 1 (premiéres legons); David Johns to the Revd. W. 
Ellis, Port Louis, 22 May 1837, LMS ILMAU 2 2 A, 3 (my time); David Jones to Revd. 
W. Ellis, Port Louis, 24 August 1837, LMS ILMAU 2 2 C, 2 (not an adequate 
knowledge). On the relative utilities of French and English at Mauritius see also David 
Jones to William Ellis, Port Louis, 6 December 1837, LMS ILMAU 2 2 D, 2. 
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On the day of my arrival I was introduced to a Malagasy who could speak the 
language very well, I requested him to assemble all the Malagasy in the neigh- 
bourhood at the chapel on the following Sabbath. From 10 to 15 assembled and 
I preached to them in the morning and evening. And they promised to assemble 
more by the following Sabbath. That promise induced me to remain there 
another week. And I am happy to say that from 40 to 50 assembled and listened 
with great attention. After the service was over I told them that if any of them 
wished to learn to read in their own language that I would be very happy to supply 
them with spelling books &c — 29 of them came forward and requested to have 
a [Malagasy spelling] book and commenced immediately to learn. If these will 
persevere they may be the means of inducing many of their countrymen to follow 
their example. I intend to go down next Saturday and shall remain with them 
for 10 or 12 days to teach and encourage them to persevere. 


Word of mouth and vernacular spelling books were the means by which 
persons from the Big Island began to coalesce as Malagasy-identifying 
religious communities.** 

When he arrived in Mauritius in October 1837 from Britain (where he 
had been residing for some years after departing Antananarivo in 1830 
following a decade of residence) David Jones was immediately inclined 
to set himself up in Grand Port among the Malagasy. He was dissuaded 
from doing so, however, and convinced by colleagues to remain in Port 
Louis to “take the whole charge of the school established here by [Johns 
and Baker] in connexion with the London M. Society for teaching 
apprentices, natives of Madagascar, their children &c.” Residence in 
Port Louis would provide Jones with the additional advantage of “cor- 
responding with the natives [of Madagascar], for making enquiries of 
Captains of vessels trading there, for writing translating &c. & for 
embracing any favourable opportunity to visit any parts of Madagascar 
in the proper season.” Jones was particularly concerned about assist- 
ing Malagasy Christians to escape the Big Island for Mauritius because 
of the recent prohibition against Christianity in Queen Ranavalona’s 
kingdom.”? 

Like Canham and Johns before him, David Jones immediately 
requested permission from the colonial governor to conduct his 
Mauritius-based work in Malagasy. But as the importance of the Mala- 
gasy communities of the island were being progressively revealed to 
them — and as some ex-apprentices were gathering to learn to read and 
write “in their own language” — LMS missionaries faced unchanged 
official thinking about language and evangelism. “The Governor wishes 


?4 David Johns to the Revd. W. Ellis, Port Louis, 22 May 1837, LMS ILMAU 2 2 A, 2 
(emphasis added). 
25 David Jones to William Ellis, Port Louis, 6 December 1837, LMS ILMAU 2 2 D, 1. 
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every success to your endeavours to propagate the gospel in this colony,” 
was the reply to Jones’s request, “but ... it must be done in the lan- 
guages known by the local authorities & not in any with which they are 
unacquainted.” “I do not approve of this restriction & prohibition,” 
Jones chafed when he learned of the governor’s response, 


not only because it is unjust, but because it prevents me & also Messrs Johns & 
Baker to propagate the gospel to Natives of Madagascar in this Island, many of 
whom have told me that they intend returning to their native country & among 
their own people & relatives after the expiration of their apprenticeship term of 
years ... Besides, teaching them in their native language would induce many 
more to attend the schools & the preaching of the gospel; they could be taught 
sooner & easier in the knowledge of the gospel than in French Creole, & as to 
pure grammatical French they do not understand. At the same time, it would 
enable us to preserve our knowledge of the Malagasy language against the time 
the door will be again re-opened there.”° 


Jones’s assessment of the willingness (as opposed to the yearning) of 
Malagasy speakers to return “to their native country & among their own 
people & relatives” at the end of apprenticeship was overdrawn, but 
opinion about the relative merits of literacy instruction and preaching in 
French and Malagasy was shifting within the LMS mission at Mauritius. 
When they ventured into the countryside, Malagasy-speaking foreign 
clerics were drawing Malagasy to themselves in increasing numbers by 
virtue of their linguistic skills and what appears to have been a newfound 
sense of Big Island solidarity at the end of slavery — but to the dissatis- 
faction of estate managers. 


I have made several attempts to collect a Malagasy congregation in different 
places in the island, and have, in a few instances, succeeded to assemble from 35 
to 40 for the first and second sabbath, but the influence which the masters have 
over the apprentices is a formidable obstacle in our way. The masters are uni- 
versally opposed to the apprentices being instructed and especially in a foreign 
language.”" 


From the Catholic and Anglican churches, to the planters, to the 
governor’s office, powerful interests lined up against assemblies by 
Malagasy and the vernacular speech of Nonconformist missionaries. 
Although Malagasy had been spoken in the colony as long as French, it 


2° Geo. F. Dick to David Jones, Colonial Secretary’s Office, Port Louis, 17 August 1837, 
LMS ILMAU 2 2 C, 1; David Jones to Revd. W. Ellis, Port Louis, 24 August 1837, 
LMS ILMAU 2 2 C, 2 (emphasis added). For similar reactions to the governor’s 
prohibition see also David Jones to Revd. W. Ellis, Port Louis, 27 September 1837, 
LMS ILMAU 2 2 D. 

°” David Johns to Revd. W. Ellis, Port Louis, 6 March 1838, LMS ILMAU 2 3 A, 2 
(emphasis added). 
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was deemed a “foreign” language. Blocked at every turn on Mauritius, 
the LMS missionaries sought the direct intervention of the influential 
Rev. Dr. John Philip, superintendent of the LMS’s South Africa mis- 
sion, with the Colonial Office in London to end the restriction on 
evangelization and education in the Malagasy tongue. In this they were 
soon successful. In early February 1838 LMS personnel at Port Louis 
learned in private correspondence from London that the Colonial Office 
had forwarded instructions to Governor Cole of Mauritius requiring him 
to repeal gubernatorial decisions on evangelization in apprentices’ 
ancestral tongues. And at the end of the same month, an official letter 
did arrive from the Colonial Secretary in Port Louis lifting the prohib- 
ition against preaching in Malagasy. His hand having been forced by 
clerics who went over his head to London, the governor warned Non- 
conformists to employ the tongue of the Big Island with caution. 


But in as much as the Madagascar language is unknown to all the Public 
Functionaries as well as to the Resident Inhabitants of Mauritius except those 
born on that island, His Excellency trusts that you will use the permission now 
granted to you with such discretion as to create no excitement, or unnecessary 
anxiety, in the Public mind, with regard to the religious communications you 
may hold with the Madagascar people of the colony in their native language. 


As apprentices neared the end of their extended terms of servitude, many 
of the official restrictions that Evangelical Protestant missionaries had 
experienced in the island fell away. Malagasy were now free to assemble as 
they desired, and to do so through the medium of “their own language.” 
Government sought assiduously to silence vernacular speech in the age of 
emancipation, but failed. The renaissance in Malagasy letters at Mauritius 
was linked to freedom and to Protestant Nonconformist missionaries, the 
most influential of whom were Welsh and highland Malagasy. These men 
and women brought the speech variety of Imerina with them to Mauritius 
as a standardized “Malagasy language” for reading, writing, and printing. 
There, speakers of Madagascar’s many dialectal variants embraced liter- 
acy in Antananarivo’s standardized variety as an emblem of their new- 
found liberty. Freedom and vernacular literacy were key aspects of British 
imperialism in the mid-nineteenth century that promoted new programs 
of language and identity in the Indian Ocean region. They were also 
programs in which a range of Malagasy speakers actively participated.7® 


28 J. J. Freeman to Thomas Wilson Esqr., Cape Town, 20 February 1836, LMS ILSA 15 
1 B, 2; Geo. F. Dick to Revd. D. Johns, Col. Secy. Office, Port Louis, 27 February 
1838, LMS ILMAU 2 3 A, 1 (block quotation); David Jones, David Johns, and Edward 
Baker to Rev. W. Ellis, Mauritius, 10 February 1838, LMS ILMAU 2 3 A, 2. For how 
the end of restrictions affected the formation of schools see Dulari Prithipaul, 
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Forming Malagasy villages 


The release of apprentices from compulsory labor and residential con- 
tracts by the end of March 1839 marked not only a watershed in the lives 
of Mauritius’s ex-slaves, but also in our knowledge of how the Malagasy 
among them thought about and organized themselves into corporate 
groups in their newfound freedom. The long four years during which 
most apprentices prepared for their final emancipation allowed them to 
think carefully about what kind of life they would fashion for themselves 
after abolition. Among the considerations facing ex-slaves were the 
despotism of their masters and the necessity for cash income and access 
to land once completely freed. A year before the end of apprenticeship, 
David Johns reported the challenges facing Malagasy apprentices on the 
sugar estates: 


They are kept at work in the field from day light till dark and that every day of 
the week, except on the Sabbath. Their masters generally promise them 2, 3 or 4 
shillings pr month for their labour over the appointed hours, but the apprentices 
say that they seldom receive any thing, for the masters frequently find some 
excuse either that they have not behaved themselves well during the month or 
that they have not finished their tasks &c for such pretended reasons they are 
deprived of the little remuneration promised them, and as the greatest part of 
these apprentices have a family to support they are compelled to work on the sab- 
bath to obtain food for their children. Scores of the Malagasy have given me this 
reason for not attending to religious instruction on the Sabbath. I believe, this 
is the chief reason that the Malagasy have not attended more regularly to our 
instruction.”° 


Given apprentices’ repeated experience of the extralegal refusal of their 
masters to pay overtime wages, it is not surprising that they abandoned 
the sugar estates en masse in the months after March 1839. Most whites 
took this move as confirming their view of “blacks” as lazy and thieving, 
but ex-apprentices had responsibilities of their own and families to unite 
and support. They could not fulfill these goals by offering their labor 
for free. In the immediate aftermath of emancipation, ex-apprentices 
moved about the island into a variety of temporary arrangements as 
sharecroppers, day laborers, scavengers, visitors, and squatters, with 
many building temporary accommodations in the countryside or in the 


A Comparative Analysis of French & British Colonial Policies of Education in Mauritius 
(1735-1889) (Port-Louis: Imprimerie Idéale, 1976), 103-104; Ramesh Dutt Ram- 
doyal, The Development of Education in Mauritius, 1710-1976 (Réduit: The Mauritius 
Institute of Education, 1977), 67. 

*° David Johns to Revd. W. Ellis, Port Louis, 6 March 1838, LMS ILMAU 2 3 A, 2 
(emphasis added). 
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residential “camps” of urban Port Louis. In his study of the end of 
slavery in Mauritius, historian Richard Allen writes that eventually many 
ex-apprentices sought land to cultivate either in marginal parts of the 
island, especially if these were in any proximity to a town, or on the 
edges of sugar estates. For several years after 1839, many landowners 
sold off small portions of their holdings or engaged in speculation by 
purchasing large blocks of land and subdividing them into modest plots 
of a few arpents offered for sale to ex-apprentices for prices between $10 
and $200 per arpent. This petit morcellement of properties brought an 
income to cash-strapped estate holders and land speculators, individuals 
now deprived of their servile labor force and required to pay wages to 
attract workers, including the contract laborers newly arriving from 
South Asia. Keeping ex-apprentices on the margins of estates, went the 
thinking, might also offer plantation managers seasonal access to the 
valuable labor of the newly emancipated. The strategies of some ex- 
apprentices to remake their lives in this era of dramatic economic 
transformation in Mauritius meshed with the economy of petit morcel- 
lement between 1840 and 1845.*° 

As described by LMS missionaries, the first tangible effect of the end 
of apprenticeship was an increase in school enrollment. “The emanci- 
pation of the praedial apprentices which took place here on March 31st 
(Easter Sunday) has passed off without the slightest disturbance,” wrote 
Edward Baker less than two weeks after the event, 


although many thousands of Blacks are to this day out of employment; they are 
refusing to work on the same terms as the coolies from India, and refusing to 
enter into engagements for the year before the Stipendiary Magistrates. I have 
sanguine hopes that all will ultimately and indeed speedily tend to the further- 
ance of the Gospel. Already several of the schools have had their numbers 
augmented by the emancipation having enabled & excited the parents to send 
their children to school. 


For a year, however, the missionaries had little to say about how ex- 
apprentices organized their home and family lives. In some coastal areas, 


3° Allen, Slaves, Freedmen and Indentured Laborers, 106-134; Chan Low, “Aux origines du 
‘malaise créole’”; Musleem Jumeer, “Les libres et l’6conomie de plantation A ile 
Maurice (1810—1835),” Revue historique de V’océan Indien 1 (2005), 208-221. See also the 
documents collected in Carter and d’Unienville, Unshackling Slaves, 33-85. On whites’ 
views of ex-apprentices see Eugéne Bernard, Essai sur les nouveaux affranchis de I’Ile 
Maurice (Ie Maurice: Imprimerie du Mauricien, 1834). This work was probably written 
by George Dick, the Colonial Secretary, and was published in anticipation of the general 
emancipation of early 1835, to which the author was personally opposed. Relatively little 
has been written about family formation among slaves and ex-slaves in Mauritius, but see 
Teelock, Bitter Sugar, 186-202; Megan Vaughan, Creating the Creole Island: Slavery in 
Eighteenth-Century Mauritius (Durham: Duke University Press, 2005), 135-138. 
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such as Pointe au Piments, Malagasy took up residence on land they did 
not own (mainly the pas géometriques along the coast) and a decade later 
were “being turned out of the plots of ground they have for many a year 
lived upon, on account of their looking up to us for religious instruc- 
tions.” In May 1840, David Jones provided a first inkling that Malagasy 
coming off the sugar estates were seeking land on which to settle their 
families and to create new village communities of Malagasy speakers. 
“The inclination manifested by the emancipated population,” he 
explained, “is, to settle down as the day labourers and free peasantry of 
the island. They accumulate in various parts of Port Louis, and, in the 
country districts are forming rural hamlets not unlike the villages of 
Madagascar.”*! 

In following years Malagasy speakers continued to form “hamlets not 
unlike the villages of Madagascar” that provided them with opportun- 
ities for subsistence, proximity to urban centers of wage employment, 
and markets for their garden produce. These newly founded villages 
(Map 6.1) comprised one of the most significant material bases of the 
renaissance in Malagasy language and letters in post-emancipation 
Mauritius. Many Malagasy speakers purchased land on which to live 
and farm, acquiring it with hard-earned wages gained in the months and 
years after March 1839 and settling in villages on or near that land. 
Land, family, and ancestral tongue formed the core of these renaissance 
settlements. By seeking to move together with other Malagasy-speaking 
families either in ethnic agglomerations within the camps of Port Louis 
or in self-standing countryside villages, Malagasy ex-apprentices were 
acting on a sense of Big-Island identity that had apparently outlasted the 
bonds of slavery but which was now being renewed by decisions made 
after the British Parliament’s mandated emancipation of 1839. The 
constitution of landed communities through property acquisition sug- 
gests that while ex-apprentices were among the poorest persons in 
colonial society, many were able to invest post-emancipation earnings in 
the imagination of new lives and communities. 

Homesteads were in general modest, consisting as one observer reported 
in 1853 of “little low cane or bamboo-walled cottages” surrounded by 
“gardens of lentils, pumpkins, cucumbers, sweet potatoes, bananas, 
and maize.” Partially responsible for supporting this burst of village 


31 Edward Baker to Rev. W. Ellis, Piton, 12 April 1839, LMS ILMAU 2 3 C, 1 (block 
quotation); David Jones to Revd. Wm. Ellis, Mauritius, 25 May 1840, LMS ILMAU 2 
4 A, 2-3 (inclination manifested); J. J. Le Brun to Rev. A. Tidman, Port Louis, 21 June 
1852, LMS ILMAU 4 1 A, 3 (being turned out). For increasing numbers of school 
children at emancipation see also Edward Baker to William Ellis, Piton, 9 August 1839, 
LMS ILMAU 2 3 D, 2. 
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formation between 1840 and 1845 may have been the relatively high 
wages available to ex-apprentices during the period that no contract 
laborers from South Asia arrived in the sugar island (1839-43). Parti- 
cipation of Malagasy-speaking prize negroes (also known as liberated 
Africans) released from their contracts in the years after 1839 may also 
have aided in villagization, for many of them married into the ex-slave 
population. At the termination of their contracts these prize negro 
apprentices usually walked away with a lump sum of banked wages of 
between £7 and £15 stored for them as provided in statute by the 
Collector of Customs. At fifteen dollars per arpent, this sum could 
potentially purchase between two and five arpents of land (the pound 
sterling was set at five dollars). John Le Brun described the develop- 
ment of these villages and the prominent role of liberated Africans in 
some of them. 


We have both in the camps [of the city] and in the environs of Port Louis several 
thousands of the liberated negroes, located at Peter Booth about 5 miles from 
Port Louis 1500 of them who have located themselves on small pieces of ground 
which they have purchased & which they cultivate. At little further on, following 
the ridge of the long mountain about 2 miles you next [see a] collection of small 
villages containing about 300 families. On the south western side of the Signal 
Mountain of Port Louis, by the Moka Road you meet a small village 5 miles 
from Port Louis chiefly inhabited by Madagasy people, several of them attend 
on Sunday on the means of grace at Port Louis. Ten of them have been Baptized 
or married at the chapel.*? 


In May 1843 LMS missionaries commenced evangelizing among vil- 
lages of Malagasy formed at Pailles, not far from Port Louis. A description 
of these villages by John Le Brun suggests an emerging gender division 
of labor among the Malagasy “day labourers and free peasantry,” with 
women tending to cultivation on the rural properties and men seeking 
waged employment in the city. 


In the month of May last we began our work of Evangelization in the new village 
formed by the Madagassy emancipated people in a valy [sic] called Le Paille. 
The village is called Bibi [Malagasy for biby, “bug, animal, beast”] the others of 
the Port Louis mountain about 5 miles from P.L. where about 30 families have 
located themselves. Others are weekly purchasing some ground in the environs. 


*? J. Le Brun to Revd. Messrs. Tidman & Freeman, Port Louis, 13 April 1843, LMS 
ILMAU 3 2 A, 1 (block quotation); Ellis, Three Visits, 126 (cottages); Marina Carter, 
V. Govinden, and Satyendra Peerthum, The Last Slaves: Liberated Africans in 19th 
Century Mauritius (Port Louis: Centre for Research on Indian Ocean Societies, 2003), 
63-65 (banked wages), 82 (marriage). For the spike in wages between 1839 and 1843 
see also Baker, “Observations on the Apprenticeship System,” 74; Chan Low, “Aux 
origines du ‘malaise créole’?” 278-280. 
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It is a pleasant situation covered with woods & a fine rivulet of water flowing 
from the Pouce [the Thumb] in the valy — you stand about 800 feet above the 
ocean, which you see at a distance of 5 or six miles off. All was happiness & joy 
among the poor villagers, who received us with great Joy & hospitality, and for 
the first time the sound of the Gospel was heard, & the environing hills & vales 
echoed the praise of our Lord & saviour. Many of them since attend regularly 
our chapel at Port Louis. We were surprised Mrs. Johns & myself to find their 
houses all built, clean & simply & furnished with the necessaries of un petit 
ménage [a humble household], their small plots of ground well cultivated. This is 
the work of the women, the men going to work during the week at Port Louis 
to their different trades. These different families live happy together. O what a 
difference in their condition [compared with] what it was a few years since.*? 


Le Brun’s optimistic description of village formation in the valley of 
Pailles captures many important elements of ex-apprentice lives. Mala- 
gasy made collective decisions to purchase land together in areas on the 
periphery of Port Louis that were marginal to the sugar economy and 
where uncleared terrain could be had for the modest prices that ex- 
apprentices might afford. The Malagasy name of one of the villages — 
Biby — suggested the linguistic and ethnic bonds that drew ex-apprentices 
from the Big Island together. “Small plots of ground well cultivated” 
were complemented by humble and minimally furnished houses con- 
taining all the “necessaries” of a modest and respectable household. In 
this environment of social distance from the sugar estates, newly freed 
“Madagassy” families organized their lives and labor as they could and 
would, but also with attention to colonial concepts of domestic respect- 
ability. In doing so they exercised choices reflecting both the realities of 
the political economy of Mauritius and gender preferences that may 
have extended back to Madagascar. 

Writing in the age of apprenticeship, the colonial government 
archivist at Mauritius observed that “the Malagasy (le Malgache) .. . 
does not like to work the land, which in his natal country is abandoned 
to women; he prefers that of the woods. He is also successful in the 
crafts of carpenter, sawyer and blacksmith.” Unienville’s comments 
may have reflected the realities of Mauritius more than they did an 
erstwhile life in Madagascar, but they accurately portrayed the gen- 
dered choices of newly emancipated Malagasy in Mauritius that set 
women to tending the house and garden, and sent men into the city for 
wage work in a variety of skilled and unskilled professions. During 
the middle decades of the nineteenth century, it was common for 
persons departing Port Louis for the countryside to see “companies of 


33 Tohn Le Brun to Revds. Tidman & Freeman, Port Louis, 25 September 1843, LMS 
ILMAU 3 2 B, 6-7. 
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the inhabitants of Moka,” mostly women, “carrying on their heads 
loads of vegetables, fruit, and flowers ... for sale” in the city. The 
Malagasy villages of Mauritius were forward-looking projects, the 
creation of revived ethnic communities through land acquisition and 
physical propinquity within the specific environment of the Mascarene 
economy, not attempts to recreate the societies of Madagascar just 
as they were in the old country. Rice, for example, did not figure in the 
list of crops “the Madagassy” cultivated.** 

David Johns provided more insight into the formation of villages by 
the “Aborigines of Madagascar” in a letter dated May 1843. 


Within the last year there are several villages in different parts of this colony 
formed by the emancipated Malagasy, who, after the emancipation saved a little 
money from their wages, united together & purchased a large piece of ground, 
upon which they formed a village. There is one of this kind at Moka about 8 or 
10 miles from Port Louis. The last Sabbath in April I spent with these kind 
hearted & simple people. They are all from the Betsileo District [of Madagascar] 
and seem to be very willing to receive instruction, and wish to have a school there 
for their children. They say that within 2 or 3 miles to this village there are from 
300 to 400 Malagasy besides their children. Whether they are so many or not 
I cannot say, but from the number of houses occupied by them, which were 
pointed out to me, there must be great many Malagasy there. 


Malagasy about Moka were carving out new lives for themselves by 
homesteading on recently purchased land and re-creating landed com- 
munities of Malagasy identity and language in mid-nineteenth-century 
Mauritius. What is particularly revealing about this communication is 
that one of the Moka villages was formed by persons “from the Betsileo 
District” of interior Madagascar south of Imerina (Map 7.1). Ex- 
apprentices were not only creating villages as Malgaches, an insular or 
national identity thrust on them by force of their servitude in Mauritius, 
but at least sometimes on the basis of Malagasy sub-ethnicities and par- 
ticular dialects of the Big Island’s tongue. This is not the only mention 
I found in the LMS archive of the old-world ethnicity of the new-world 
Malagasy villages created in Mauritius during the early 1840s (recall also 
the “Ambolambe” networks that Ratsitatanina had energized in 1822). 
Refugee evangelists referred to the Malagasy congregation at Moka as 
“the Betsimisaraka,” possibly reflecting its composition by a prepon- 
derance of ex-slaves from Madagascar with east-coast origins. But the 
ethnonym also carried metaphoric overtones. Betsimisaraka literally 


34 Antoine Marrier Unienville, Statistique de Vile Maurice et ses dépendances, 3 vols. (Paris: 
Gustave Barba, 1838), I, 278; Ellis, Three Visits, 90 (companies of the inhabitants). The 
labor-averse man of Madagascar is of long Mascarene genealogy; it is expressed also in 
Bernard, Essai sur les nouveaux affranchis, 127. 
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means “the many united” and is suggestive of an imagined Christian 
union of Big Islanders with varying ethnic origins.*° 

Individuals in this period of Malagasy renaissance during a unique 
colonial conjoncture are also frequently identified by Malagasy sub- 
ethnicity: Hova, Betsimisaraka, Sakalava, Betsileo. “Now I stay at 
Mauritius [to] teach the people to pray to God,” David Ratsarahomba 
explained in late 1847 to Sakalava interlocutors during a short visit 
to the Bay of Baly in northwest Madagascar, “there are Betsimisarakas 
there [in Mauritius] whom I teach but I do not see Sakalavas of your 
country men but few.” While they acknowledged sub-Malagasy ethni- 
cities within their “congregations of the Malagasy” in Mauritius, refugee 
evangelists sought to erode a number of Big Island cultural practices 
they associated with a pre-Christian past. “As for the congregations of 
the Malagasy, sir,” David Ratsarahomba explained to a friend in Eng- 
land in late 1848, writing in his mother tongue, “they are good, zealous, 
and love instruction. They are changing and these days leave behind 
ancestral ways and idle playing (ny fanaondrazana sy ny filalaovana 
foana). So I am happy and give thanks to God when I observe them 
seeking the path to everlasting life.” If certain Malagasy ethnic practices 
eroded over time to the approval of Protestant evangelists, it was still 
the Malagasy language and identity that drew Big Island Christians like 
Ratsarahomba and many of his ex-slave compatriots to vernacular 
evangelism in “the congregations of the Malagasy.” In freedom, many 
ex-apprentices identified and organized themselves in ways that nur- 
tured a social expansion of the Malagasy language and a renewed visi- 
bility of Malagasy as a colonial ethnic group.”° 


Multilingual evangelism 


In the two decades following emancipation, the LMS’s former Mada- 
gascar missionaries together with personnel of the reinstated LMS 


35 Mary Johns to Revds. A. Tidman & J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, September 1842, LMS 
ILMAU 3 1 C, 26 (hovah); David Johns to Revd. A. Tidman, Port Louis, 27 May 
1843, LMS ILMAU 3 2 B, 2-3; John Joseph Le Brun to Secretary of the LMS JJ. J. 
Freeman], Port Louis, 10 April 1843, LMS ILMAU 3 2 A, 3 (block quotation); David 
Ratsarahomba to J. J. Freeman, Mauritius, 20 February 1849, LMS AO 2 3 B, 3 
(Sakalava & zaza lahy Creole, or “Creole boy”). 

3© David Ratsarahomba, “A Brief journal in Madagascar,” September-November 1847, 
LMS ILMAU 3 3 D, 9; David Ratsarahomba to Unknown (probably J. J. Freeman), 
Port Louis, 23 September 1848, LMS ILMAU 3 4 B, 1. Malagasy original: Ary ny 
toetra ny fiangonany ny Malagasy tompoko dia tsara hiany, mazoto sy tia fianarana 1zy ary 
miova mahafoy ny izy ankehitriny ka faly aho sady misaotra an’Andriamanitra aho no ho ny 
fahita ko azy mitady ny lalany ny fiainana mandrakizay. 
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Mauritius mission concentrated their joint efforts in a broad circuit of 
newly formed Malagasy settlements ringing Port Louis at greater and 
lesser distance, employing the services of Madagascar-born Christian 
refugees who had only recently arrived from Madagascar (including 
Mary Rafaravavy, James Andrianisa, David Ratsarahomba, Josefa 
Rasoamaka, and Simeon Andrianomanana, all of whom are depicted on 
this book’s cover) to preach, provide literacy education, and visit the 
homes of Malagasy ex-apprentices. At the beginning, the vernacular 
Christian rhetoric of LMS missionaries and Malagasy refugees pre- 
sented linguistic obstacles to Mauritius’s ex-apprentices. The Mada- 
gascar missionaries and most of the refugees spoke the tongue of 
highland Madagascar, whereas ex-apprentices hailed from a range of 
Malagasy speech communities and probably spoke a form of Malagasy 
unique to Mauritius. 

But most problems arose from the novel Christian vocabulary adopted 
by missionaries and their youthful Malagasy co-translators at Antana- 
narivo in previous decades. These choices had assimilated Malagasy 
words to new ecclesiastical meanings and had taken time for the 
Christians of highland Madagascar to learn and to accept. The Malagasy 
speakers of Mauritius were suddenly confronted with this new Christian 
vocabulary in Antananarivo’s dialect and found it both strange and 
difficult to comprehend. Adjustment to the new sacred vocabulary 
would take time. “The fact is,” wrote Johns and Baker, attributing these 
earliest difficulties not to the oddness and serendipitous meaning of 
vernacular Christian vocabulary but to a dubious assumption of lan- 
guage loss among Malagasy speakers, 


the Malagasy who have partly forgotten their mother tongue, through having 
remained so many years in Mauritius, do not understand very well preaching in 
the Malagasy language, on account of so many words introduced into the Hova 
vocabulary [the dialect of highland Madagascar] unintelligible and therefore 
uninteresting to them: such as fahamarinana, righteousness, fahamasinana, 
sanctification, fanahy, soul, lanitra, the heavens which is the abode of glorified 
saints; helo, hell, and many others. On this account some told Mr. Jones they 
would prefer to hear a sermon in French, rather than in Malagasy, which 
induced him afterwards to preach always in French [at Port Louis]; yet using 
occasionally some creole expressions to make them understand him better. 
Therefore, from these considerations, we are of opinion that they can be much 
more benefitted from the schools and preaching in French, than in the Malagasy 
tongue, at least, all who speak and understand French. At the same time we have 
frequent opportunities to converse with them in the Malagasy language; and it 
forms an acquaintance, and induces some of them either to send their children 
to school, or to attend the weekly services. It is our privilege to inform you that 
many of our scholars have been instrumental in inducing some of their relatives 
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and neighbours to attend the weekly services, and they have also proved the 
medium of conversation and acquaintance with persons not known before.?” 


Preaching in what was called the Union Chapel of Port Louis, the 
LMS’s flagship church in the city, continued to be delivered primarily in 
French and creole with occasional Malagasy services and many Mala- 
gasy language meetings during the week. This was both to cater to those 
in the Malagasy community who could not speak French and to ac- 
custom Malagasy speakers to vernacular ecclesiastical vocabulary. Port 
Louis was an important base of LMS operations, supervised by John Le 
Brun, senior, and assisted from 1842 by his son, John Joseph, neither of 
whom were Malagasy speakers. By mid-1842, wrote David Johns, “the 
congregation consists chiefly of the emancipated Malagasy,” though a 
few years later Le Brun also signaled “Africans, Malays & creoles &c,” 
among the regular attendees. When he visited the Port Louis church in 
1850, J. J. Freeman noted that “The majority of them consists of the 
natives of Madagascar, who though grown old in the Mauritius, still retain 
their knowledge of their mother tongue & their attachment to aePe 

Newly arrived Christian refugees David Ratsarahomba, Simeon 
Andrianomanana, Elias Ramiandrahasina, James Andrianisa, and Paoly 
Botomandry assisted in the LMS evangelistic work in and north of Port 
Louis, all preaching in their native tongue in the many fiangonana amy 
ny Malagasy (assemblies of the Malagasy) of the city and its environs 
and teaching in the schools formed for Malagasy children and adults in 
the various “camps” of ex-apprentices. Beyond the central chapel of the 
LMS in Mauritius’s capital, then, much work among Malagasy pro- 
ceeded in their native tongue, often supplemented with some preaching 
and instruction in creole, which the Malagasy refugees struggled to 
learn. Ratsarahomba and Andrianomanana both spent time acquiring 
the craft of printing with Edward Baker at his residence in Piton, no 
doubt assisting him in editing and then printing his self-published book- 
length grammar of the Malagasy language, the first printed grammar 
issuing from the LMS’s Madagascar missionaries (1845) but joining a 
long tradition of Malagasy language works in Roman character produced 
within the Big Island’s exile communities at the Mascarenes. After a 


37 David Jones and Edward Baker to Rev. W. Ellis, Mauritius, 26 December 1839, LMS 
ILMAU 2 3 D, 2-3 (emphasis added). For changes to the meaning of Christian 
vocabulary in highland Madagascar see Pier M. Larson, “‘Capacities and Modes of 
Thinking’: Intellectual Engagements and Subaltern Hegemony in the Early History of 
Malagasy Christianity,” American Historical Review 102,4 (1997), 969-1002. 

38 David Johns to J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, 24 June 1842, LMS ILMAU 3 1 B, 2; John Le 
Brun to J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, 26 November 1844, LMS ILMAU 3 3 A, 2-3; J. J. 
Freeman to Revd. Dr. Tidman, Colombo, Ceylon, 11 October 1850, LMS AO 2 5 C, 2. 
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pause at the death of Barthélemy Huet de Froberville in 1835, important 
literary work in the tongue of the Big Island was again being conducted 
in its Mascarene diaspora. The LMS’s Malagasy evangelists probably 
consulted Baker’s grammar as they taught adults in Mauritius to read 
and write in their mother tongue.*” 

It was Moka, however, that served as the central headquarters for the 
LMS’s evangelization and education among peri-urban Malagasy farmers 
and laborers, with places of frequent visitation and “outstations” having 
resident refugee evangelists forming a broad arc around Port Louis, from 
Petite Riviére in the southwest via Pailles, Plaines Wilhems, and Réduit, 
through the “Moka station” itself, and all the way around the back side 
of the mountains ringing Port Louis (Nouvelle Découverte, Pieter Booth, 
Créve Coeur, Montaigne Longue) right into the northern suburbs of the 
city (Roche Bois and Riche Terre), and from there northward to Pointe 
aux Piments and Grand Baie via Piton (Map 6.1). The Malagasy villages 
in these regions served by LMS evangelists and occasionally visited by 
the LMS’s European missionaries could not have been the only agglom- 
erations of Malagasy at the time — we know of Grand Port and ad hoc 
settlements along the coast, for example — but they represented a good 
share of the some ten thousand persons born in Madagascar known to 
have been living in Mauritius after the end of apprenticeship.*° 

In early 1843 David Johns purchased 18 arpents of land (about 
15 acres) in Moka district near some Malagasy villages with funds of 
about £144 he borrowed from Elias Ramiandrahasina, a Malagasy refu- 
gee and former official in Queen Ranavalona’s government at Tamatave. 
Ramiandrahasina was unable to purchase the land at Moka himself, for 
colonial law permitted only British subjects to own the soil of the colony. 
The investment brought Ramiandrahasina an interest income in lieu 
of rent. The parcel of land at Moka was of “an excellent soil, having 
five acres of wood, and a River of excellent water flowing along side of 
it,” probably either the Moka River or one of its tributaries. “We thought 
that by this we might secure a sort of home for any of the Malagasy 
[refugees] — should they be able to escape,” wrote Mary Johns, David 


3° Edward Baker to Rev Messrs. Tidman & Freeman, Port Louis, 27 November 1843, 
LMS ILMAU 3 2 D, 3-4; Edward Baker, An Outline of a Grammar of the Madagascar 
Language, as Spoken by the Hovas (Mauritius: Printed by E. Baker, 1845). The term 
fiangonana amy ny Malagasy is used in several letters, including in David Ratsarahomba 
to J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, 20 July 1848, LMS ILMAU 3 4 B, 4. 

40 David Johns to J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, 24 June 1842, LMS ILMAU 3 1 B, 2. 
William Ellis observed Malagasy speakers among the inhabitants of Créve Coeur a 
decade later (1853): Ellis, Three Visits, 126. 
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Map 6.1 Mauritius c. 1850, showing places where Malagasy identifying 
ex-slaves are known to have lived. 


Johns’s wife, of their aspirations for the land. David Johns died only 
months after the purchase, and Mary was obliged to return to Britain.*! 

The LMS assumed ownership of the land at Moka and completed 
four buildings on it for refugee evangelists from Madagascar who moved 
there from Port Louis and served the villages of their ex-apprentice 
compatriots in the vicinity. The largest building at Moka contained three 
rooms and was the residence for British missionaries (first Mary Johns, 
then the Rev. J. J. Le Brun, junior, and his wife, and finally Pierre Le 
Brun, the brother of the preceding) and a dual-use school/chapel. Another 
structure, quite large, was designed for Mary Rafaravavy, another for 
David Johns Andrianado, and the last, having two rooms with a shared 
kitchen, for Ramiadana and Rafaralahy. Each of the refugee Malagasy 
evangelists stationed at Moka cultivated “an acre or two” of the 


41 Mary Johns to Unknown (probably A. Tidman), Moka, 14 July 1843, LMS ILMAU 3 
2 B, 1-2 (quotation, 2); J. Le Brun to J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, 13 January 1845, LMS 
ILMAU 3 3 B, 1 (property description). The LMS’s Moka property would have been in 
the near vicinity of what is now the Mahatma Gandhi Institute. 
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accompanying land with “bananas, indian corn, sweet potatoes, French 
beans and all kind of vegetable. They all rear fowls, ducks & geese.” If 
modest — the refugee evangelists were not remunerated better than ex- 
apprentice laborers, though they received their lodging and cultivating 
lands for free — these premises offered a comfortable life for the times.*” 

Originally financed by a Malagasy refugee and supervised successively 
by the two brothers Le Brun, both creole speakers born on Mauritius, 
the “Moka station” became a Malagasy Christian community and an 
educational and spiritual resource for the Malagasy ex-apprentice fam- 
ilies living in the neighborhood. The LMS mission at Mauritius, in 
other words, brought differing diasporan communities of Malagasy into 
contact with each other in this exceptional moment in Mauritius’s 
colonial history: refugees and ex-apprentices. The core of the work 
consisted of Sabbath-day preaching and weekday education, a multi- 
lingual undertaking reminiscent of the LMS’s mission in Port Louis 
among Malagasy apprentices between 1835 and 1839. Taught in the 
French creole and English, the day school was designed for children 
whose parents had settled in the Moka region. While most of these 
youths would have been born in Mauritius, they were primarily native 
speakers of Malagasy. And they were far from evenly fluent in the island 
creole. “I wish to see their children all speak creole,” Mary Johns wrote 
in justification of the planned creole-language curriculum for the Moka 
school, belying the mother tongue of at least some of these young 
Mauritian creoles as — Malagasy. Childhood education in this commu- 
nity of the Malagasy renaissance was designed to bring colony-born 
Malagasy-speaking children up to speed in the common language of the 
Mascarenes’s African diaspora, to creolize them in the classical sense! 
Once again, vernacularizing colonial projects were implicated in the 
creation of creole speech and identity. English was soon added to the 
mix. “The day school for children numbers on the books 35,” reported 
Le Brun, junior, some years after it was commenced, 


viz. 12 girls and 23 boys. We generally have from 20 to 25 present. The progress 
made by the children during the year was very satisfactory. In arithmetic, the 
more advanced have gone through Bowley’s intellectual calculator, as far as 
simple interest. Geography (sacred & profane), English translation & parsing, 
French grammar and Abbé Bossen’s vocabulary, as well as scripture lessons and 
interpretations have occupied the time and attention of our youthful charge with 
varied success. On the 19th instant my father came over to Moka and they were 


42 J. Le Brun to J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, 13 January 1845, LMS ILMAU 3 3 B, 2. For 
the early history of the LMS’s “Moka station” see John Le Brun to Revds. Tidman & 
Freeman, Port Louis, 25 September 1843, LMS ILMAU 3 2 B, 3, 7 and cover. 
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examined in what they had learnt during the year. The first class read in English 
and French the 10th chapter of John’s gospel v. 1 to 18 and translated literally 
a few verses.*? 


Even more important judging by attendance figures was the literacy 
school for adults, which was bilingual in Malagasy and French. Mary 
Johns had once thought that “the Malagasy are in general too old to 
learn to read,” echoing the sentiments of Government House some years 
earlier. But in practice this often-repeated colonial (if not also modern 
scholarly) platitude turned out not to be the case, as adults who set 
themselves to the task acquired literate fluency in both Malagasy and 
French. “As I am anxious that the people should read for themselves 
the Word of God,” wrote J. J. Le Brun of adult education at Moka in 
late 1847, 


I opened, about 16 months ago, an adult evening school which has kept up 
pretty well. The number of persons who thus three times a week meet together 
to learn to read in French and Malagasy, varies from 30 to 40, some of whom 
read fluently in both languages. I am greatly assisted by the children of the 
school for the French and by Andrianado and his wife, and Rafaralahy for the 
Malagasy ... After devoting an hour or so to reading, I teach them the Cate- 
chism and close by singing hymns and prayers. 


Neither the day nor the evening school served a large share of ex- 
apprentices in the area, but the determination of some Malagasy adults 
to read in both their mother tongue and in the French creole of Mauritius 
bespeaks their literate aspirations and their renewed affinities for their 
homeland and its ancestral tongue.** 

Moka Sabbaths commenced with Sunday schools for both children 
and adults, “in which we go through nearly the same exercises as on 
week days.” Sunday preaching in the chapel was bilingual, in creole and 
Malagasy. Much of the work among Malagasy at Moka, Port Louis, and 
in the Malagasy villages of ex-apprentices ringing the city was turned 
over to Malagasy refugee evangelists, in part because the Madagascar 
missionaries who had pushed the LMS to focus its work among the 
Malagasy in Mauritius were expiring or leaving the island. David Johns 
died on Nosy Be island just off Madagascar’s northwest coast in late 
1843 attempting in vain to bring Malagasy Christians away from the Big 


43° Mary Johns to Unknown (probably A. Tidman), Moka, 14 July 1843, LMS ILMAU 3 
2 B, 4; J. J. Le Brun to Revd. Arthur Tidman, Moka, 7 December 1847, LMS ILMAU 
3 3 D, 3-4. 

44 Mary Johns to Unknown (probably A. Tidman), Moka, 14 July 1843, LMS ILMAU 3 
2 B, 4;J. J. Le Brun to Revd. Arthur Tidman, Moka, 7 December 1847, LMS ILMAU 
3 3 D, 3. 
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Figure 6.1 Anglican school for ex-apprentices at Créve Coeur, 
Mauritius, c. 1860. This Protestant school was not affiliated with the 
London Missionary Society and was probably better built and funded 
than chapels for Malagasy ex-apprentices in the area, including at 
Créve Coeur itself. But its creole style and thatched roof were likely 
typical of chapels serving Malagasy ex-apprentices. Image courtesy 
of Duke University Library (from Ryan, Mauritius and Madagascar, 
1864). 


Island. David Jones expired in Port Louis a year later. And Edward 
Baker, who became progressively more involved in colonial politics and 
in publishing and co-editing the bilingual newspaper La Sentinelle de 
Maurice/The Mauritius Watchman with the famed Rémy Ollier, resigned 
from his post in mid-1844 and departed Mauritius for New Holland 
(Australia) only months later.*” 


* J.J. Le Brun to LMS Directors, Mauritius, no date (c. October 1844), LMS ILMAU 3 
3 A, 2-3 (bilingual preaching); J. J. Le Brun to Revd. Arthur Tidman, Moka, 
7 December 1847, LMS ILMAU 3 3 D, 3 (in which we go through). Baker’s foun- 
dational role at La Sentinelle de Maurice as its printer and only English-language writer 
for the first thirteen months (the French text was jointly produced by Ollier and a 
number of correspondents) has been largely lost in the twentieth-century making of 
Ollier as a larger-than-life figure in Mauritius Creole history. At least in its English 
section, the paper paid careful attention to developments in Madagascar. Coming from 
Grand Port, Ollier may have been of Malagasy ancestry on his mother’s side, but this 
cannot be ascertained with certainty. See Baker’s letters in the LMS archive and A. F. 
Fokeer, A Biographical Sketch of the Life, Work and Character of Rémvy Ollier (Mauritius: 
The General Printing & Stationery Cy. Ld., 1917), v, 18, 21, 23, 25. 
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The refugees brought fluency in Malagasy to the LMS and the ability 
to move freely, in social and linguistic terms, in and out of ex-apprentice 
homes. “They render themselves eminently useful, in the neighbour- 
hood by holding private meetings ... among the natives of Mada- 
gascar,” explained one missionary. “Andrianado, Rafaral[ah]y & Mary 
[Rafaravavy] are actively employed in doing good at Moka among their 
country men,” Le Brun senior observed in 1844. “David [Ratsara- 
homba], and Ramiadana are equaly working in the Mountains of Port 
Louis in holding prayer meetings and teaching the people to read,” he 
explained. 


Ramiadana, Andrianado, & their wives, & Rafaralahy (Caleb’s brother) go about 
from house to house testifying unto old & young, the Bible in their hands, 
“repentence toward God, & faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ,” accompanied 
with the singing of hymns & prayer, & the teaching the people to read whilst 
I have taken upon myself the whole charge of the school, & devote my evenings 
to teaching the Refugees the English language & to hearing the reports of their 
labours of the day, which is followed by edifying spiritual conversation, tending 
to encourage them as well as to render them [words illegible] for greater use- 
fulness among the people.*° 


Although they were studying English, refugee evangelists in Mauritius 
communicated with other Malagasy speakers mainly in the Malagasy 
tongue, together with some French creole. Most of them had learned 
some French and English at Mauritius and in Madagascar, but none 
showed particularly strong literate competence in either language, even 
those who sometimes wrote in them. The exception was David Ra- 
tsarahomba, who could write English quite well, though not with native 
fluency, and even he preferred to compose in Malagasy rather than in 
English. When in 1848 refugee evangelist Rafaralahy abruptly departed 
Mauritius on a ship bound for New Holland (Australia), “the only 
reason he assigned for going was that he wished to learn English.” In any 
case, few of the ex-apprentices whom evangelists were attempting to 
bring into the Christian fold knew much English.*’ 


46 J. Le Brun to Revd. Messrs. Freeman & Tidman, Port Louis, 15 August 1844, LMS 
ILMAU 3 3 A, 2 (render themselves); John Le Brun to J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, 26 
November 1844, LMS ILMAU 3 3 A, 2 (actively employed); J. J. Le Brun to Revd A. 
Tidman, La Chapelle, Moka, 20 March 1847, LMS ILMAU 3 3 D, 4 (block quotation). 

47 J. J. Le Brun to LMS Directors, Moka, 5 November 1848, LMS ILMAU 3 4 B, 4 
(Rafaralahy). For the evangelists’ poor grasp of European languages see Elias 
Ramiandrahasina’s letter in French and David Johns Andrianado’s in English in the 
LMS archives. Andrianado had even spent some time learning English at Waltham- 
stow, England. E. Ramiandrasina to Monsieur Revd. J. Le Brun, Port Louis, 6 June 
1846, LMS ILMAU 3 3 C; David Johns Andrianado to Revd. J. J. Le Brun and Revd. 
J. Le Brun, Moka, 23 November 1849, LMS ILMAU 4 1 A. See also Ratsarahomba, 
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In the thinking of both Nonconformist missionaries on the ground 
and the LMS directors back in London, Malagasy Christian refugees 
would “be imminently useful as Evangelists in their native Island 
Madagascar” should Ranavalona’s kingdom be reopened to public 
Christian evangelism, and for this reason they were to maintain and 
hone their native language skills in the multilingual environment of 
colonial Mauritius. And the refugees’ linguistic skills were sometimes 
broadened from Malagasy through matrimonial choices. Not long 
before his death at Mauritius in 1849, Ramiadana, “married... a young 
Malgash creol, she is a pious person too, knows how to write and read 
fluently in the Bible.” The unnamed “Malgash creole’s” languages of 
literate competence are not specified, but she likely read and wrote 
French and probably also spoke Malagasy (why else would she be a 
Malgash creole?), proving of great value to the LMS during the short 
time she and Ramiadana removed from Moka to a nearby community 
of Malagasy at Nouvelle Découverte.*® 

Little in the archive allows us to know with the precision and subtlety 
we might desire about the tenor of the relationship between the two 
branches of the Malagasy diaspora in Mauritius: ex-slaves and recently 
arrived Christian refugees. But that these were sometimes close and 
predicated on what was believed to be shared language, cultural origin, 
and mutual interest in vernacular literacy is demonstrated in the story of 
the Malagasy settlement at Nouvelle Découverte, whose families regu- 
larly attended vernacular Sunday worship at Moka but begged of Le 
Brun, junior, to send them a resident refugee evangelist. He demurred 
at first, but they persisted. “A few weeks after” their first request, Le 
Brun wrote, 


they came again, and brought with them their books. Some began to spell out 
a few versets of the New Testament, while others read pretty fluently, all 
exclaimed most earnestly “can you now, sir, let us have a teacher? oh! do let us 
have a teacher, not only that he may teach us to read the word of God, but that 
we might be made to understand it as well.” 


As is typical of many such passages in Le Brun’s letters, the language 
of literate competence in question is not specified. The historian might 
bet it was French, but as we will see below, the LMS distributed much 
Malagasy vernacular sacred literature in Mauritius, including spelling 
books and reading primers. Le Brun continued. 


“Brief journal.” Many English- language letters from the refugees in the LMS archives 
are translations effected by missionaries out of Malagasy originals. 

8 J. Le Brun to Revd. Messrs. Freeman & Tidman, Port Louis, 15 August 1844, LMS 
ILMAU 3 3 A, 2 (imminently useful); J. Le Brun to J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, 1 July 
1846, LMS ILMAU 3 3 C, 3 (Ramiadana’s marriage). 
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But desiring to visit the place before proceeding further, I accordingly went and 
found on the summit of a hill a beautiful Malagasy village. In the plain below, a 
mile and a half from the place, I distinguished three other Malagasy encamp- 
ments. To the left, at a greater distance was another village whose inhabitants 
had also expressed a wish to have a teacher in their neighbourhood, and on the 
right, at the base of a hill called Mont Thérése, but considerably nearer, stands 
another village, several of whose inhabitants have already been baptized by my 
father, while the others are living in a state bordering on heathenism. 


Encouraged by his findings, Le Brun rented a house at Nouvelle Décou- 
verte for three dollars a month and agreed to send Ramiadana and his 
wife there. 


The day was then fixed upon to their great joy when they should possess their 
“dear teacher,” as they already call Ramiadana. On the appointed day, many of 
them came with carts and donkeys to fetch their teacher and his wife with their 
luggage, and took them away with hearts filled with triumphant joy. The work 
then, I am happy to report, is going on nicely. Every Sunday about 60 or 70 
people meet together for public worship from the several places mentioned 
above. Several adults & some children learn to read, but all are instructed by 
means of Catechisms in the first principles of our blessed Religion. I occasionally 
visit them and have baptized from 20 to 30 persons. May they be baptized from 
on high. 


The LMS’s preaching and literacy work at Nouvelle Découverte 
flourished as a bilingual effort supported by both those born in Mada- 
gascar and in Mauritius. “The ground and wood” for a chapel “were 
given by Mr. & Mrs. Thomy (ex-apprentices), whilst the other members 
of the congregation, besides subscribing for nails, locks, hinges &c &c 
the sum of £1.10s, they have directed three days in the week to the 
erection of the Chapel, the three others being employed in the cultiva- 
tion of their own gardens.” Mrs. Thomy, we know from another source, 
was “a young creole woman.” The Malagasy identity of the villages and 
the chapel at Nouvelle Découverte existed together with an emerging 
youthful population born on the island and also identifying as creole. 
Some of these young creoles, like the Thomys, were key to construction 
of both chapel and vernacular community. And like the Thomys, some 
ex-apprentices born on Mauritius were retaining their creole names, yet 
embracing teachers and evangelists from Madagascar whose primary 
language of competence, and whose names, were Malagasy. Both first 
and second generation Malagasy immigrants to Mauritius in the post- 
emancipation period cultivated Malagasy identities, in addition to sharing 


4° All quotations in this and the preceding paragraph are from J. J. Le Brun to Revd. 
Arthur Tidman, Moka, 7 December 1847, LMS ILMAU 3 3 D, 5. 
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the Malagasy tongue. At the same time they all sought greater compe- 
tence in spoken and written French, and, at least for some, literate 
competence in Malagasy. Vernacularization in post-emancipation 
Mauritius was solidly imbricated in créolité, and Malagasy identity 
became part of the heterogeneous creole-cultural landscape. When 
not so long after the chapel at Nouvelle Découverte was completed 
(early in 1849) Ramiadana “died by a disease of the lungs,” David Johns 
Andrianado, once an aide de camp of the Ambaniandro (or Hova) gov- 
ernor of Diego Suarez, in Madagascar, was appointed in his stead. 
Neither Ramiadana nor Andrianado were particularly competent in 
either English or French, though both had studied the two languages.” 

The responsibilities of the Malagasy refugee evangelists stretched 
well beyond preaching on Sundays and the provision of literacy edu- 
cation in Malagasy and French. “The people require to be constantly 
visited, and taught from house to house,” reported J. J. Freeman during 
his visit in 1850 of the frequent and familiar contact between refugee 
teachers and ex-apprentice householders of Mauritius. 


They must be met in their several districts, where prayer meetings are held, (4 in 
each week, besides the services on 2 evenings at the chapel) and where Divine 
truth is communicated in a more simple & conversational form, adapted to the 
state of their intelligence, as they become personally and individually known to 
the Pastor. 


The “simple and conversational form” of these meetings transpired 
mostly in the native tongue of the refugees and their parishioners. In one 
of his vernacular letters, refugee Simeon Andrianomanana described the 
laborious work of teaching and evangelizing among the Malagasy of 
Mauritius, requesting financial help from the LMS in keeping his 
household in order during busy times: 


There are very many who want to 
learn here in Mauritius today [he 
wrote in his native Malagasy] and 
there are not enough materials to 
teach them. On one day we go to 
some and on another day we go 

to others, alternating like this in 

teaching them all. They want us to 


Misy maro maro hiany izay tia 
mianatra aty Mauritius ankahitray 
izao... ka dia tsiampy aza izay 
hampianarana azy satria fa amy ny 
andro iray miankany amy sasany 
ary amy ny andro iray izay mahazo 
dia hankany amy ny sasany indray 
ka dia mifandimby toy izany no 


°° John Joseph Le Brun to LMS Directors, Moka, 29 December 1848, LMS ILMAU 3 4 
B, 2 (ground and wood); J. J. Le Brun to LMS Directors, Moka, 5 November 1848, 
LMS ILMAU 3 4 B, 3-4 (young creole woman); J. Le Brun to Rev. A. Tidman, Port 
Louis, 26 April 1849, LMS ILMAU 4 1 A, 1-2 (died by a disease). 
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come into their houses because 
they each have their work and they 
are not very free and then they 
have housework. When we arrive 
they set aside what they are doing. 
That is what those we teach are 
like, and for this reason there is 
not enough time, so you are 
informed of this sir so that you 
hear what it is like here in 
Mauritius. And if it is acceptable 
to you sir, I would like to have a 
servant live with me to help me 
with things in the house. His salary 
would be about 3 dollars every 
month. 
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atao amy ny fampianarana azy 
rehetra fa any antranony isany izy 
rehetra no hatenina fa samy 
manana ny raharahany avokoa izy 
ka tsiafaka loatra sady manao ny 
raharahany any antranony ka nony 
avy aho hampianatra dia avelany 
angaloha ny raharahany izay 
ataony ahy toy izany no toetrany 
izy izay mianatra ka dia izany 
notsimahampy ny andro ka dia 
lazaina amy nareo tompo ko lahy 
mba ho renareo ny toetrany aty 
Mauritius ka raha tia nareo tompo 
ko lahy mba hahazo panompo 
anankiray hiaramitoetra amy ko 


mba hanampy ahy amy ny 
raharaha ko ao antrano ko tokony 
tree 3 dollars no tamby ny every 
month.”? 


Reading the vernacular Word 


Among the instructional materials distributed by itinerant evangelists 
were sacred works and scriptures in the Malagasy language, most of 
them printed in London from editions previously issued by the LMS 
press in Antananarivo. “Eight cases of Malagasy Testaments were sent 
out by the Bible Society in June last,” reported the Mauritius mission- 
aries in 1837. Nearly a decade later, in 1846, the LMS mission in 
Mauritius had “a good supply of Madagassy Books” on hand, excepting 
hymn books, which had been destroyed by termites. A number of 
Malagasy language books arrived at Mauritius in late 1848 and were 
mostly distributed there, while some were sent on to the Christians of 
Madagascar. The arriving books included 330 Copies of J. J. Freeman’s 
tract on the resurrection of Christ entitled Ny amy ny Hitsanganany 
ny Maty, but also a number of other Malagasy language works such as 
those in the following list drawn up by Le Brun, senior: 


51 Simeon Andrianomanana to J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, 4 September 1850, LMS 
ILMAU 4 1 A, 2; J. J. Freeman to Revd. Dr. Tidman, Colombo, Ceylon, 11 October 
1850, LMS AO 2 5 C, 3 (the people require). 
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N. Testaments 15010 
Ps 1,894 
Gen & Prov 527 
Lev & Acts 580 
Spelling Books 4,678 
Pilgrim Progress 536 
Ressusion [sic] 57 


“What we are most in need of,” concluded Le Brun, “is Malagasy Hymn 
Books & Bibles.” Hymn books were dispatched later that year (1848), 
including the fifth edition of the LMS’s Malagasy language hymnal 
published by the Religious Tract Society in London. When J. J. Freeman 
visited Mauritius in 1850, he reported that about two-thirds of the 
Malagasy books had been distributed. Some of these vernacular works 
departed the island with Malagasy sailors who staffed boats plying the 
western Indian Ocean trade. David Ratsarahomba explains: 


izaho efa nahita matetikia ny olona 
izay efa nianatra sy mandeha amy 
ny Alahady, amy ny fiangonany 
Malagasy, ny lehilahy tanora, 
mandeha miasa amy ny sambo, 
indray indray misy 7, misy 8, 3, 
4, no mandeha, ka mitondra ny 
soratra Masina miaraka amy ny 


I have frequently seen those who 
have studied and come on Sunday 
to the Malagasy congregation, the 
young men, go and work on the 
boats. Sometimes there are seven, 
sometimes eight, three, or four 
who go, and they bring the sacred 
scriptures along with them. They 


have been baptized, and they ask 
for prayer for themselves before 
they leave. 


izy. Ary efa natao Batisa izy, ary 
mangataka fivavahana izy amy ny 
rehetra, vao mandeha. 


Along with Malagasy-speaking sailors, the vernacular sacred scrip- 
tures of Madagascar traveled the eastern seas. The renaissance of Mala- 


gasy letters was not restricted to Mauritius alone. 


52 


In their evening adult classes and home visitations on Mauritius, 
meanwhile, David Ratsarahomba, Mary Rafaravavy, and their refugee 


52 David Ratsarahomba to J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, 10 June 1847, LMS AO 2 3 A, 3-4 
(block quotation); David Johns to Theo. Wilson Esqr., Port Louis, 25 November 1837, 
LMS ILMAU 2 2 D, 3 (8 cases); J. Le Brun to Revd. A. Tidman, Port Louis, 18 
October 1846, LMS ILMAU 3 3 C, 2 (a good supply), and 3; J. Le Brun to J. J. 
Freeman, Port Louis, 3 October 1848, LMS ILMAU 3 4 B, 1 (list of books); J. J. 
Freeman, Notebook from deputation visit to South Africa and Mauritius, c. 1850, LMS 
AO 2 (loose, not in a folder), not paginated (data showing two-thirds of the books had 


been distributed). 
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colleagues were involved in teaching Malagasy to read their native lan- 
guage. Among the vernacular books at Mauritius, it was the Malagasy 
“Spelling Book” or primer which circulated with the greatest frequency. 
“Yesterday I was asked by a woman to teach her to read her Testament 
and Psalms and her alphabet (abd),” wrote Ratsarahomba in his mother 
tongue in September 1848 using the letters designating the Malagasy 
alphabet (which has no c), “for she had received a testament.” When 
Ratsarahomba met the woman, she recounted to him how a Catholic 
priest had recently asked to borrow her testament and returned it to 
her saying “please give the book to me for it is very good” (aoka hoanay 
ity bokinao ity fa tsara indrindra) and begged of her also a Malagasy 
dictionary to use on his upcoming visit to the Big Island.?? 

One of the dilemmas facing the LMS in Mauritius was whether to 
charge for the sacred books in the Malagasy tongue it distributed among 
ex-apprentices. The directors sought the advice of David Ratsarahomba 


on this matter. “Here is my opinion, Sir,” he answered. 


I think that the Malagasy hymn 
books can be sold as they were in 
Madagascar [mostly exchanged 
for cash, but given to the very poor 
for free], and there are many 
people here in Mauritius who 
would like to purchase the hymn 
book to help the Society, but they 
must all be sold to evangelize 
everyone. You can write the names 
of the people who sell them and 
then [they can] give you an 
account for it. For it is not just 
those in the Malagasy 
congregation who assemble every 
Sunday, but there are many men 
who go to work on the ships when 
they know how [and who would 
like to purchase a copy from a 
small merchant, not in the 
church]. 


Ny Fihirana Malagasy raha 
tahakiny hevitro azo amidy 
tahakiny manaovanareo azy tany 
Madagascar, koa ny olona ato 
Morosy hiany fa maro hiany ny 
olona no tia hividy mba hanampy 
ny Society, ka nefa tsy maitsy 
amidy avokoa mba hitory izy 
rehetra fa tsy misy hangarana ka 
dia azo nao soratana ny anarany 
olona izay hivarotra azy then give 
you an account for it. Fa satria 
tsy ny ao amy ny trano fiangonany 
Malagasy hiany izay miangona 
isanala Alahady, fa maro hiany ny 
lehilahy mandeha miasa amy ny 
Sambo rehefa mahay izy. 


>3 David Ratsarahomba to Unknown (probably J. J. Freeman), Port Louis, 23 September 
1848, LMS ILMAU 3 4 B, 3. 
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Ratsarahomba also reported that parishioners often requested spell- 
ing books (primers) in the Malagasy language, enabling them and 
perhaps their children to commence reading sacred literature in their 
mother tongue: “And the people often ask spelling books and so,” he 
explained in halting English, “to be in their houses that their compan- 
ions may come in good number if they see they . . . have book[s] to learn 
and so forth.” Vincent Ryan, Anglican Bishop of Mauritius, described 
visiting residents of “Malegache extraction” in the Morne Brabant 
region of southwest Mauritius in December 1855. The “Malagasy 
Christians” of the area, he wrote, were “very earnest for Malegache 
books and for a catechist to come regularly every Sunday.” As in high- 
land Madagascar, Malagasy at the Mascarenes hoped to create and 
affirm social networks and new identities through knowledge of ver- 
nacular letters. Spelling books and primers came to mark out the con- 
tours of Malagasy identity in the domestic spaces of post-emancipation 
Mauritius.** 

Former Madagascar missionaries in Britain raised money for printing 
Malagasy language books in London to be forwarded on to Mauritius, 
especially “spelling books” and translated copies of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, which they proofread in the production process. When in early 
1849 they learned that such works of vernacular sacred literature would 
be arriving in Mauritius, David Ratsarahomba and his wife expressed 
their pleasure to J. J. Freeman, then Foreign Secretary of the LMS. 


We are exceedingly happy to hear 
about the printing of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress and the spelling book, but 
especially about the hymn book, 
for there are very few [Malagasy 
hymn books] here among us and 
they are torn: and as for selling 
them we will do according to your 
word and I will pay attention to 
those who are particularly poor 
and cannot afford to purchase 
them and will give them copies for 
free, just as you gave them 
testaments according to your 


Ary izahay dia faly indrindra amy 
ny fandrenesana ny fanaovana ny 
Pilgrim’s progress sy ny Abd. 
Indrindra fa ny Fihirana, fa satria 
vitsindrindra sady efa rovitra ny 
aty amy nay: ary ny amy ny 
fivarotana azy dia hatao ko izahay 
kio arakiny teny sy hotandremako 
izay malahelo tokoa ka tsy mahazo 
mividy mba hahazo 
maimaimpoana, taha kiny 
nanomeza nareo azy ny 
filazantsara azy ny tamy ny fiantra 
nareo fa tsy tamy ny fividiany: Ka 


4 Ibid., 4 (block quotation), 5 (and the people); Vincent William Ryan, Mauritius and 
Madagascar: fournals of an Eight Years’ Residence (London: Seeley Jackson and Halliday, 


1864), 28 (extraction), 29 (earnest). 
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discernment and not merely dia ho tahin’Andriamanitra anie 
through purchase [at some time hianareo arey sy izay mampanao 
past]. So may God bless you and —_azy ho any ny malahelo.”” 

also those who are having these 

works printed for the poor. 


All of the above mentioned books circulated by the LMS in Mauritius 
were printed in the tongue of highland Madagascar. Colportage of 
vernacular books spread them about the Malagasy communities of the 
island. Anglican Bishop Ryan, for example, reported encountering “a 
Malegache employed in selling Bibles” in the eastern part of Mauritius 
as late as 1861. But other books circulated in the French language, 
complementing the multilingual nature of the Society’s work. In 1850, 
Le Brun senior informed J. J. Freeman that “I gave to my son Peter 
[Pierre] a catechism & an alphabet in French to be printed either at the 
Cape or England. They are much in want for the people are now 
learning to read in great number & with great progress both young and 
Old.” But it is the Malagasy vernacular printed materials — not the 
French — which are most frequently mentioned in the Protestant archive. 
“The Christians both of Mauritius & Madagascar are very anxious to 
receive Bibles in the Madagassy language,” wrote the creole-speaking 
Le Brun two years later. 


If the Directors could send here 50 Bibles we might send half of them to 
Madagascar. As for N.T. we have a large supply, as well as other Religious 
books & spelling books. As I was writing, David Johns & Simeon both [refugee] 
Evangelists called on me, & having mentioned what I was requesting from the 
Directors about the Madagassy Bibles, they told me, that they had given a list to 
our late consulted brother Freeman for 150 Bibles in Madagassy Language & 
had agreed to pay 2 s. for each copy. 


Bishop Ryan described one Sarradié [probably Tsaradia, “Good Path”] 
of Vacoas who had long worked for the Anglican mission and was 
described as “a Malegache, who had been a soldier in Madagascar, and 
is now a soldier of Christ,” apparently a refugee rather than an ex-slave. 
Sarradié spoke the island creole, but he could not read French. For 
personal edification he studied a Malagasy language Bible procured 
from the LMS. He habitually carried a French Bible with him, however, 
and when speaking in the island creole with those who could read French, 


>> J. J. Freeman to David Ratsarahomba, aboard the ship “Lady Flora” close to Deal, 
England, 30 November 1848, LMS AO 2 3 A, 2-3 (raising money); David Ratsa- 
rahomba mivady to J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, 26 March 1849, LMS AO 2 3 B, 2 (block 
quotation). 
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Ryan reported, “he gives them a French Bible, and then [mentions] 
the text he wishes them to read from the Malegache Testament.””° 

Vernacular preaching, reading, and writing within the polyglot Mala- 
gasy Protestant communities of Mauritius remained a preoccupation 
into the middle decades of the century. When the LMS’s Foreign Sec- 
retary and former Madagascar missionary J. J. Freeman visited Mauri- 
tius in 1850 he reported that 


A good work is going forward here among the natives of Madagascar; among 
those who have arrived within the last few years, since the persecution [of 
Christians at Imerina] commenced & those who were originally imported as 
Slaves. I found myself able to preach to them without any difficulty in their own 
language & the congregations are excellent & encouraging, say 250 here in Town. 
At Moka where I spent last Sunday I had 130 in the Mission & nearly 100 in the 
countryside at an outstation 7 miles distant, [called] “Nouvelle Decouverte.” 


After Freeman’s departure the Malagasy Christians of Moka wrote to 
the LMS directors in London praising the visit. They noted that Free- 
man “exhorted people to learn to read the Sacred Scriptures, and dis- 
tributed spectacles among the old people who were desirous of learning to 
read the word which maketh happy (nitory tamy ny olona mba hianatra 
hamakitsara ny soratra masina. Ary dia nizara ny solomaso koa ny olonan- 
titra izay tia mianatra ny teny mahafaly).” While children typically 
learned to read French, Malagasy Bibles were favored among adults.”’ 
In April 1855 Simeon Andrianomanana wrote to former LMS 
handyman James Cameron in Cape Town about the continuing work of 
evangelization and literacy among Malagasy communities in Mauritius. 
| “T continue to teach those who want to learn to read in Malagasy or 
French,” he explained, 


and I teach the catechism every Dia mampianatra izay tia mianatra 
day in the morning before Malagasy na Francais amy ny 

breakfast in my house. And afterI famakia teny sy manao catechisme 
have eaten in the morning I teach amy ny isanandro amy ny maraina 


°° J. Le Brun to J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, 12 February 1850, LMS ILMAU 4 1 A, 4 
(French alphabet and catechism); J. Le Brun to Revd. Dr. Tidman, Port Louis, 6 
October 1852, LMS ILMAU 4 1 A, 1 (block quotation); Ryan, Mauritius and Mada- 
gascar, 22 (soldier), 82 (French and Malagasy Bibles), 164 (selling Bibles). 

57 J. J. Freeman to Revd. Dr. Tidman, Port Louis, 20 August 1850, LMS AO 2 5 B, 2 
(emphasis added); The Malagasy Christians of Moka to the Directors of the London 
Missionary Society, Moka Johnstown [Mauritius], 19 September 1850, LMS ILM 5 3 
C, 1 (emphasis added). The second of these letters was signed by nearly one hundred 
families forming the Malagasy congregations of Moka and Nouvelle Découverte. 
I quote from a slightly modified version of the English translation in the archive that 
accompanied the Malagasy original. 
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from house to house among those 
who want to learn Malagasy or 
Creole, and in the evening I talk 
about the Word of God again in 
my house. And every week I travel 
to Port Louis, to the house of Rev. 
Mr. Le Brun to teach the ways of 
worship (praying) to those I can, 
who request it. And on Monday 
and Thursday and on Saturday in 
the evening those of us here at 
Mekan [Moka] assemble to hear 
from Mr. Peter Le Brun the 
reasons for our belief in God, from 
the sacred scriptures. And all those 
times that I go visiting, I meet with 
friends I know in our assemblies 
here in Mauritius. I take fifteen 
days to visit our friends in their 
various residences like Larimitazy 
[L’Hérmitage], Lariviera [Petite 
Riviére], Covera [Nouvelle 
Découverte], and Mentain Long 
[Montagne Longue], i Biby [Biby 
in the Pailles valley], those are the 
names of some of the residences I 
go to from time to time. 
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alohany fisakafoana mampianantra 
ao antrano aho ary rehefa mihinana 
amy ny maraina mandeha 
mampianantra mitety trano amy ny 
izay rehetra tiamianatra ny 
Malagasy na greoly ary amy ny 
hariva indray miresaka ny teny ny 
Andriamanitra ao antranoko ary 
amy ny isa kery nandro mankany 
Port Louis hianantra ny fombany 
ny fivavahana amy ny izay mety 
hatao amy ny fangatahana 
manaraky ny teny ny 
Andriamanitra amy ny Rev. Mr. Le 
Brun ary amy ny Alatsineiny sy 
Alakamisy sy aminy Asambotsy 
amy ny hariva izahay izay ety 
mekan manao fiagonana hilazany 
Rev Mr. Petar Le Brun ny amy ny 
Antony ny finoana ny Andria amy 
ny soratra masina ary amy ny 
fitoana rehetra amy ny izay alehako 
dia mamangy ny sakaiza izay 
fantatro amy ny fiangonantsikia 
izay aty Mauritius ary isany 15 
dimy ambinifolo Andro izaho 
mandeha mamangy ny sakaiza amy 
ny fitoerana hafa itoro Larimitazy, 
Lariviera, Covera ary Mentain 
Long, i Biby izany no nanarany ny 
fitoerana hafa izay anlehako amy ny 
andro sasany.°® 


One of the interesting features of this passage about itinerant evan- 
gelism among Malagasy-speaking congregations is its use of Malagasy- 
ized (i.e. euphonically Malagasy) terms for the French place names of 
Mauritius, demonstrating how Malagasy speakers of the mid-nineteenth 
century espied the creole island through their native tongue, pushing 
and pulling at the French language to fit it to Malagasy sensibilities as 


well as phonetics. 


>8 Simon Andrianomanana to James Cameron, Mekan [Mauritius], 25 April 1855, ACCL 
SC SGGL GMS 91, 50-51. 
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Whether born in Madagascar or in Mauritius of Malagasy parentage, 
many ex-slaves in the decades following emancipation structured their 
socialization, residence, language use, religious affiliation, and cultural 
practices with respect to revivified Big Island origins. Books in the 
Malagasy tongue distributed by refugees and displayed prominently in 
homes or carried aboard sailing vessels came to symbolize renewed 
personal choices for Big Island identification. Vernacular volumes in 
Queen Ranavalona’s speech variety were commoditized symbols of 
affiliation with the Malagasy renaissance of the island and emblematic 
of the newfound freedoms that allowed ex-slaves to pursue the practices 
of Protestant literacy. Each of these inclinations were powerful state- 
ments for ex-slaves in post-emancipation Mauritius, and they dovetailed 
with British imperialism in the island with its support for Protestant 
missionaries and bible reading in a standardized language. The Indian 
Ocean’s vernacular imperialism was marked as much by the actions of 
ex-slaves as it was by those of British Christian missionaries. 


Names and identities 


An uncommonly revealing list of nearly one hundred names of active 
parishioners of the Malagasy congregation (fiangonana amy ny Malagasy) 
at Moka and its outstations appended to a vernacular language letter 
addressed to the directors of the LMS in September 1850 bears evidence 
of the diversity of individuals who elected Malagasy affiliation through 
reading and confession after 1839. The “signatories” (the names are listed 
in a single hand, they are not signatures) were probably all Malagasy 
speakers, including the children, although some were undoubtedly more 
fluent in the tongue of the Big Island than others. Names are listed by 
family under the head of household, usually a man but in some cases a 
woman, with accompanying number of children indicated, or as indi- 
viduals in the case of single persons. The names are of great variety, 
suggesting a multiplicity of experiences and regional origins among 
the self-identifying Malagasy Christians of Mauritius (Figure 6.2).°° 
Many of the names appear entirely in Malagasy. From their diversity, 
one can assume that parishioners derived from different regions of the Big 
Island. The purely Malagasy names are all given ones, not surnames, a 
pattern consistent with naming practices in Madagascar. A sample of these 
(with the originals to the right and my translations to the left) includes: 


°° The letter in question: The Malagasy Christians of Moka to the Directors of the 
London Missionary Society, Moka Johnstown [Mauritius], 19 September 1850, LMS 
ILM 5 3 C. 
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Figure 6.2 The first of two pages of names from a letter dated September 19, 
1850 addressed by the Malagasy Christians of Moka, Mauritius, to the Directors 
of the London Missionary Society. In a single hand, the list on this page 
illustrates that the names of Malagasy-identifying Christians in Mauritius were 
typically either Malagasy or euphonically modified French names. Image 
courtesy of the School of Oriental and African Studies Library; reproduced from 
the London Missionary Society/Council for World Mission Archive (LMS ILM 
5.3-C). 
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Radalo, wife and 4 children 
Voangy and wife 

Botomena 

Rasorangy, wife and 1 child 
Old Tsiamba 

Rakoto, wife and 3 children 
Andrianjafy 

Andrianaina, wife and 11 children 
Ramasy, wife and 4 children 
Ikena, wife and 6 children 
Fanandaza, wife and 4 children 
Razaby and 3 children 

Lolo, wife and 3 children 
Isamata Tamatave 


Radalo mivady sy ny zan 4 
Voangy mivady 

Botomena 

Rasorangy mivady zana 1 
Rangahy Tsiamba 

Rakoto mivady sy zana 3 
Andrianjafy 

Andrianaina mivady zana 11 
Ramasy mivady zanany 4 
Ikena mivady zanany 6 
Fanandaza mivady zana 4 
Razaby sy zanany 3 

Lolo mivady zana 3 
Isamata Tamatave 


A variation on the Malagasy names are those mixed with European 
elements of some sort, including either surnames or given ones. In some 
cases, the European portion of the name has been modified in spelling to 
conform euphonically with Malagasy pronunciation (observe the ori- 
ginal, untranslated names in the right column; see also Figure 6.2). 


David Johns Andrianado, wife 
and 1 child 

Old Félix 

Lahi-Désiré and wife 

Sarana Le Gros and wife 

Pierre Rabodo and wife 

Zaka Désiré, wife and 1 child 

Denise Tarimona 

Old Paul and wife 


D. J. Andrianado mivady sy za 1 


Rangahy Felisy 
Laydizire mivady 
Sarana Le Gros mivady 
Piera Rabodo mivady 
Zakadizire mivady za 1 
Donisy Tarimona 
Rangahy Paoly mivady 


The list contains also a subset of names of purely European (mainly 
French) origin modified in spelling to create a version easier on the 
Malagasy tongue. These Malagasy-ized European names include the 


following: 


Gustave, wife and 3 children 
Francoise woman, and 4 children 
Nelson, wife and 5 children 
Victor and wife 

Alexander, wife and 10 children 


Gisitavy mivady sy zana 3 
Faraintsoejy vavy zanany 4 
Nalison mivady zana 5 
Vikitoro mivady 
Alikiasandrina mivady za 10 
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Mr. Tom and wife M. Taomy mivady 
Sylvain and wife Solovaina mivady 

Mr. Jacques Mr. Jaka 

Francois, wife and 3 children Frantsojy mivady zan 3 
Francis, wife and 2 children Frantsisy mivady za 2 


Another group of names are of biblical origin: 


Samuel, wife and 4 children Samoela mivady zan 4 
Jacob Jakoba 

Peter and wife Pitara mivady 

Elias, wife and 5 children Elisy mivady zana 5 


The list also incorporates a few French names spelled as they typically 
are in standard French. These include: 


Pierre and 4 children Pierre sy zanany 4 
Justin and wife Justin mivady 

Madame Tasé and 8 children Madam Tase, zanany 8 
Mahé, wife and 6 children Mahe mivady zanany 6 


Another set of European forenames were associated with the servile 
history of the island and were probably given by erstwhile masters. First 
names in this category, most of which were modified in spelling to 
approximate Malagasy pronunciation, include: 


La Fortune and wife Lafarotine mivady 
Frontin and 3 children Frontin zanany 3 
Jolicoeur, wife and 5 children Jolikera mivady zanany 5 
Zephyr Zefira 

Izidore, wife and child Tjidaro mivady sy zana 
Lindor, wife and 2 children Lindora mivady zana 2 


Names of this sort are known to have been widely employed in the 
Mascarenes and elsewhere in the French empire as slave names. 
Mauritian censuses of the mid-1820s, for example, list French names 
exclusively for Malagasy bondmen and women. A minority of ex-slaves 
who signed the letter of 1850 chose to retain these often stereotypical 
names in freedom for their own reasons. Most of the ex-slave 
“signatories” had probably shed similar appellations for the wide variety 
of names actually displayed in the list, identities they likely retained 
during their enslavement and employed with family, friends, and other 


—<, 
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Malagasy. After emancipation, they were free to employ their Malagasy 
names publicly. 

A final group of names seem neither of Malagasy nor of European 
origin. It may be that some individuals who were not of Malagasy par- 
entage had chosen to become part of the Malagasy Protestant com- 
munities of Moka, or perhaps some Malagasy-speaking parishioners 
bore the names of their non-Malagasy fathers. The names in question 
are all those of married males. It is also possible that while men bearing 
these names were not themselves of Malagasy origin, their wives were. 


Barakabaraka and wife Barakabaraka mivady 
Mesily and wife Mesily mivady 


This fascinating parade of names appended to a letter despatched 
overseas, together with details of the Malagasy renaissance offered up in 
this chapter, present fresh challenges to cultural histories of the Mas- 
carenes. Mirroring the broad assortment of names, the persons who bore 
them hailed from diverse personal trajectories and cultural backgrounds. 
Yet all associated themselves with the Malagasy-identifying Protestant 
communities of post-emancipation Mauritius. At the same time, the 
blending of Malagasy and European forms of naming manifested in 
many of the “signatures” implies that creolization-as-mixing was indeed 
among the cultural forces that influenced ex-slaves’ lives in Mauritius. 

| That certain individuals bore European or mixed names did not, how- 
ever, prevent them from associating with those who retained Malagasy 
ones, or participating in a renewal of Malagasy language and identity. 
The island’s creoles often threw their lot in with — even became leaders 
of — congregations and communities at the center of the renaissance of 
Malagasy identity. Certain colony-born persons sought to enhance their 
colonial status by identifying with an old country and promoting its 
language. 

This chapter has explored a resurgence of Malagasy identity at the 
end of slavery among both the Madagascar and the Mauritius born, one 
closely associated with vernacular letters and Protestant evangelism, 
and tied in fundamental ways to political developments in neighboring 
Madagascar together with British free-labor imperialism. The self- 
identifying Malagasy of mid-nineteenth century Mauritius were far from 
uniform in their origins and experience, and they were ecumenical in 
their cultural tastes. The important point is that they had and exercised 
choices about affiliation and language use more than a century after many 


°° Armstrong, “Analyzing ‘Malagasy’ Slave Names,” esp. 192-194. 
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Indian Ocean creolists have claimed that the Malagasy language disap- 
peared from the islands. How they applied the options before them was 
structured by their predilections, difficult economic circumstances, and 
the range of choices they encountered. As in earlier periods, the type of 
cultural mixing associated with creolization-as-hybridity and repre- 
sented in both blended names and competence in the French creole 
tongue was not incompatible with the retention, even promotion, of 
Malagasy language and self-identification. The same Protestant Evan- 
gelical mission that brought vernacular literacy in the tongue of Mada- 
gascar to the island, for example, also taught standard French and the 
French creole to children in its schools. Even the preponderance of men 
in the foreign-born population of pre- and post-emancipation Mauritius 
did not presage a speedy loss of mother tongue or an end to Big Island 
cultural affiliations, as is often assumed. Madagascar’s tongue faded away 
only after the sex ratio among ex-apprentices had evened out after 1850. 

It was in the creole island of Mauritius, then, that an affiliation with 
Madagascar and proto-Malagasy nationalism among persons of a range 
of Malagasy ethnicities found its strongest development. The renais- 
sance in Malagasy identity emerged out of créolité and had among its 
ranks many Mauritius-born creoles. In the Mascarene colonies, where 
Malgache were lumped together as a particular subaltern category by 
their masters, persons born on and identifying with the Big Island 
formed a new — we might even say creolized because of its many con- 
tributing elements — Malagasy identity of larger scale than they or their 
forebears had espoused in Madagascar. Challenging our notions about 
an early and mostly unilinear development of francophone creole 
identification to the detriment of old country affiliations, the making of 
an inchoate Malagasy national identity in post-emancipation Mauritius 
was completely entangled in creolization and the creole communities of 
the island. Indeed, it is convincing to see the renaissance of Malagasy 
identity as a manifestation of Mauritian créolité itself. Conceptualized in 
this way, the twinned processes of creolization and vernacular distinc- 
tion in post-emancipation Mauritius produced, as they had in earlier 
times, a colonial landscape of linguistic and cultural diversity. 

The imagining of a proto-Malagasy nation at Mauritius conforms in 
some ways to the predictions of Benedict Anderson about the impact 
of “the revolutionary vernacularizing thrust of capitalism” on the con- 
sciousness of a language community through vernacular print-literacy, 
modern education, and oceanic travel. What Anderson did not envision 
was that the revolution might emerge in such a counterintuitive fashion 
from within an ex-slave community buffeted by the sometimes cross- 
blowing, sometimes reinforcing, forces of creolization-as-mixing and 
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cultural distinction. On the other hand, some persons from the Malagasy 
villages and those who chose not to join Protestant settlements of old- 
country language and ethnicity were living lives more difficult for scholars 
to access and no doubt exercising other choices about affiliation. A 
subset of these latter individuals were associating with the emergent 
Catholic and Anglican missions targeting Mauritius’s ex-slaves from 
about 1840 (the Missions des noirs). It was choices such as these latter 
ones, moving Malagasy speakers away from linguistic-identity milieus 
emphasizing the Malagasy tongue and cultural background in post- 
1850 Mauritius, that began to erode Big Island identities in the 
Mascarenes and led to the eventual disappearance of Malagasy speech 
varieties in favor of the French creole in both home and street. It was not 
creolization-as-mixing in itself, then, that generated language loss, but 
rather denominational and affiliational choices exercised by ex-slaves 
in post-emancipation society.” 

Meanwhile, the Malagasy refugees depicted on this book’s cover who 
lived and worked so intimately within the ex-slave communities of this 
era participated in an international, vernacular epistolary network in 
the western Indian Ocean. It is to their letters crisscrossing the seas and 
to what these epistles reveal about the mingling of Malagasy ethnic and 
national sentiments in the region that I turn in the next chapter. Reading 
and letter writing in the western Indian Ocean trace out relationships 
between vernacular literacy and nation different from those Benedict 
Anderson once outlined in his book Imagined Communities and that seem 
to characterize the Malagasy congregations of Mauritius. Even within 
the Malagasy communities of the region, then, there was no single asso- 
ciation between vernacular literacy and collective identity. In its several 
Big Island origins, its demographic composition, and its conscious- 
ness, the Malagasy diaspora of the western Indian Ocean was far from 
uniform. 


°! Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of 
Nationalism rev. edn. (London: Verso, 1991), quotation on 39. 


7 Ocean of letters 


Together with reading and vernacular bookkeeping, letter writing 
emerged as a key component of sociality and self-positioning among 
many Malagasy at home and abroad during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Letters and other vernacular writings in the Latin 
alphabet burst into Malagasy life from the mid-1820s, the result of royal 
policy and schools managed by personnel of the LMS in the environs 
of Antananarivo, King Radama’s highland capital (Map 7.1). Together 
with counting, the king made letter writing a fundamental strategy of 
governance within his emerging Big Island empire, as did his successor, 
Queen Ranavalona, who ruled between 1828 and 1861. Governors and 
military commanders about the island routinely took delivery of paper- 
and-ink instructions from the royal court at Antananarivo and reported 
back to their superiors in kind. The bulk of Imerina’s royal archives for 
the mid-nineteenth century consists of incoming and outgoing verna- 
cular administrative correspondence of this sort. As official literacy and 
numeracy migrated beyond the walls of Imerina’s schoolrooms and its 
circuits of administration, readers and writers in the Big Island set their 
newfound knowledge of letters to a variety of innovative social purposes 
by composing personal notes and correspondence, keeping diaries, 
writing wills, counting cattle and slaves, collecting descent group his- 
tories and oral traditions, and anthologizing proverbs, riddles, poetry, 
and folktales. The runners who linked the Big Island’s dispersed towns 
and armies from 1830 mostly conveyed penned texts on sheets of paper, 
not verbal messages held in their memories. Learned and appropriated 
by thousands of Malagasy speakers between 1820 and 1860, evangeli- 
cally inspired forms of reading and writing in the Big Island’s tongue 
spread far beyond Imerina, employed by native Malagasy speakers about 
Madagascar and around the western Indian Ocean.' 


' Studies of literacy and bureaucracy in Imerina during the early nineteenth century 
include Jean Valette, Etudes sur le regne de Radama I” (Tananarive: Imprimerie Natio- 
nale, 1962), 35-46; Jean Valette, “Aux origines de l’administration malgache: la 
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Map 7.1 The islands of the western Indian Ocean. 


To be sure, readers and writers represented but a minority of the 
population of Madagascar or of the Malagasy-speaking diaspora of the 
Mascarene islands. Yet precisely because they were literate, such per- 
sons were key players in the Big Island’s history of vernacular letters. In 
the previous chapter I examined how Christian refugees from highland 
Madagascar taught reading and writing to multilingual ex-slaves forming 
“congregations of the Malagasy” in post-emancipation Mauritius and 
fostered an embryonic sense of Malagasy national sentiment there. In 
the present chapter I turn to letters composed by Malagasy Christians 
around the western Indian Ocean, examining how those letters circu- 
lated and what light they shed on identity thinking and practice within 
the Malagasy diaspora of the region. By far, the most concentrated and 
identifiable segment of the Big Island’s dispersion of the mid-nineteenth 
century consisted of Malagasy-speaking ex-slaves and apprentices in the 


naissance des bureaux sous Radama I™, 1825,” Bulletin de ’ Académie Malgache 54,1—2 
(1976), 31-38; Francoise Raison-Jourde, “L’échange inégal de la langue: la pénétration 
des techniques linguistiques dans une civilisation de l’oral,” Annales: Economies, Sociétés, 
Civilisations 32 (1977), 639-669; Gerald M. Berg, “Virtu, and Fortuna in Radama’s 
Nascent Bureaucracy, 1816-1828,” History in Africa 23 (1996), 29-73. 
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Mascarenes and at the Cape Colony. How many of these persons in exile 
were baptized, identified as Christians, or joined Catholic and Protes- 
tant congregations by 1860 is hard to tell. It may have been a minority, 
albeit a rapidly growing one. The literacy skills acquired by Malagasy- 
speaking ex-slaves affiliated with the LMS in Mauritius and South Africa 
seem to have been limited largely to reading, at least judging by publicly 
available vernacular archive collections. We do know that they were 
taught to write in their mother tongue as well as in French and English, 
but no documents produced by ex-slaves are now available to scholars. 
Most of the letters considered in this chapter, then, were composed by 
persons born in the Big Island who had learned to read and write in their 
mother tongue before departing from it. They had never served in 
slavery outside of Madagascar, though they worked closely with Mala- 
gasy-speaking slaves and ex-slaves, and sometimes possessed servants 
themselves. 

The representativeness of the collections on which this chapter draws 
must also be carefully qualified. Much of Madagascar’s non-official 
archive of correspondence from the first half of the nineteenth century 
has been lost with time or is held surreptitiously in family letterboxes 
scattered about the region and unavailable to researchers. Ecclesiastical 
collections, on the other hand, offer an invaluable mine of vernacular 
documents testifying to the uses of literacy and the nature of ethnolin- 
guistic consciousness in Madagascar and its diaspora. Most consult- 
able letters composed by Malagasy Christians involve either European 
recipients or European collectors, mostly missionaries, whose document 
caches eventually found their way into publicly accessible archive col- 
lections. The existence of a vibrant society of intra-Malagasy and 
transoceanic correspondence is amply testified in these letters, and such 
correspondence was an important dimension of the epistolary culture 
of Malagasy letter writers during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The materials examined here are probably the tip of a much larger 
iceberg of messages. Unfortunately, we have no access to written 
materials that did not end up in archives. A few of the letters discussed in 
the following pages involve both Malagasy authors and recipients, not- 
ably those written by Mary Rafaravavy to her sister and daughter and 
that by Ramiandrahasina to Queen Ranavalona, and a few others 
exchanged between the Mascarenes and Comores. 

Literary historian Karin Barber writes that one of the features of what 
she terms the “tin-trunk literacy” of colonial sub-Saharan Africa was 
the propensity of authors to hoard texts, both manuscripts and printed 
materials. In the nineteenth-century western Indian Ocean outside of 
Madagascar, however, it was the hoarding practices of Evangelical 
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missionaries that today structure which letters are available to re- 
searchers, not the document collection practices of native Malagasy 
speakers. If Malagasy Christians, ex-slaves, and refugees hoarded docu- 
ments in their homes of exile, these collections never wound up in public 
repositories. As a result, Europeans were involved in one way or another 
in gathering and selecting most of the vernacular documents composed 
by Christians before 1860 and now available to modern researchers. The 
letters examined here are mostly ones that British Evangelicals received, 
perused, copied, collected, or especially approved of. The Malagasy 
authors of these letters were often dependent in some way on the for- 
eigners to whom they despatched their communications.” 

Just how this European editorial sieve through which the composition 
of Malagasy authors passed came to structure both the emphasis and 
the tone of letters in the archive is difficult to gauge. We do know that 
LMS missionaries, whose interest often lay in circulating documents for 
the consumption of public and financially supportive audiences in 
Britain, selected and distributed Malagasy letters that dramatically 
addressed the experience of Christian communities around the western 
Indian Ocean. Historian Alison Fletcher, for example, has shown how 
affecting stories of persecution in Madagascar captured British Evan- 
gelical imaginations and enticed new contributions to the LMS’s bare 
coffers during the Society’s penurious years of the late 1830s and early 
1840s. The historiography of Christian martyrdom at the hands of a 
“wicked and heathen” Queen Ranavalona commenced by LMS mis- 
sionaries in their publications during the era of their absence from 
highland Madagascar (1836-61) probably owes much to what stories 
sold well to evangelical publics in Britain and effectively brought in 
financial contributions. The epistolary hoarding practices of LMS mis- 
sionaries undoubtedly excluded many Malagasy language communi- 
cations on more mundane and personal matters of particular interest 
to Malagasy speakers — and of course to historians of language and 
subjectivity.* 

All these necessary caveats aside, historians must make the best use 
of the vernacular correspondence they do have, for it spins a rather 


2 Karin Barber, ed., Africa’s Hidden Histories: Everyday Literacy and Making the Self 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2006), 1-24. 

3 Alison Fletcher, “‘With my Precious Salvation and my Umbrella’: The London Mis- 
sionary Society and the Making of Empire in Early Victorian Britain” (Ph.D. Thesis, 
Department of History, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, 2003), 
esp. 140-148. On the making of a historiography about Queen Ranavalona see Mervyn 
Brown, “Ranavalona I and the Missionaries 1828-1840,” Omaly sy Anio 5-6 (1977), 
107-138; Francoise Raison-Jourde, Bible et pouvoir a Madagascar au XIX® siecle (Paris: 
Karthala, 1991), 188-193. 
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different story about language and culture in the western Indian Ocean 
than does creolization-as-mixing theory, the records in colonial gov- 
ernment archives, or work on the Malagasy language that considers only 
the intentions and writings of Europeans. The literate transoceanic 
conversations on which this chapter is based are drawn from a compi- 
lation of some one hundred handwritten items from a range of archival 
repositories, most of them letters in ecclesiastical collections, but also 
some which found their way through the hands of British missionaries 
into the library of Governor George Grey of the Cape Colony. The 
letters composed by Malagasy Christians at home and abroad provide 
a unique perspective into the subjective experiences of Big Islanders in 
the western Indian Ocean and into their thinking on matters of self- 
defined significance for their lives. In the following pages I will focus on 
several salient features of these letters, including their narrative forms 
and conventions, the manner and political environment in which they 
circulated, the inchoate and often conflicting ethnic and pan-insular (or 
national) sentiments enunciated in them, and the complex relationships 
of Malagasy-speaking Christians to their homeland and with other Big 
Islanders in dispersion.* 

Vernacular epistolary networks of the western Indian Ocean nour- 
ished emerging genres of Malagasy language literature as well as 
Christian identity, comingling the two. The texts penned by Malagasy 
speakers also articulated emergent, sometimes conflicting, sentiments of 
self and other in the Malagasy ecumene of the region. Scholars of the 
Atlantic have argued in recent years that African ethnicities took shape 
or were transformed by blacks in American diaspora and through returns 
to the continent. Becoming and being Malagasy similarly owes much to 
the heretofore unconsidered experiences of Big Islanders traveling about 
the western Indian Ocean. Most Big Island Christians to 1860 imagined 
a Malagasy insular or national identity in their writings, but they were 
slow to act on it, at least judging by the stories they told in their letters. 
A pan-insular, Malagasy identity was still in formation by mid-century, 
sitting uncomfortably with more circumscribed, old-country ethnic 
affiliations and clan origins claimed by Malagasy around the western 
Indian Ocean. The previous chapter offered testimony to this process 
in post-emancipation Mauritius. Despite the continuing relevance of 
sub-national ethnic identities (Amboalambo, Betsileo, Sakalava) in the 


* Bor contrasting approaches to the history of Malagasy vernacular literacy that differ in part 
on the role they find Malagasy speakers playing in literacy enterprises see Raison-Jourde, 
“1 ’échange inégal de la langue”; Pier M. Larson, “‘Capacities and Modes of Thinking’: 
Intellectual Engagements and Subaltern Hegemony in the Early History of Malagasy 
Christianity,” American Historical Review 102,4 (1997), 969-1002 (esp. 972-974). 
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creole island, a Malagasy nation was easiest to imagine in the Protestant 
communities of Mauritius.” 

Big Islanders found it more difficult to act on Malagasy national sen- 
timents in the context of the Comoro islands, where ethnicity, religion, 
and experience separated divergent groups of immigrants and travelers 
from Madagascar. If Malagasy Christians in the colonial Mascarenes 
could imagine themselves as a nation, those in the Comores mostly 
reaffirmed their separate ethnic and clan loyalties. Travel, letter writing, 
and intimate familiarity with vernacular sacred literatures did not 
everywhere produce a national result. In certain circumstances and in 
particular places where vernacular literacy was set to further the programs 
of only one segment of a linguistic community, the “revolutionary ver- 
nacularizing thrust of capitalism” and the “philological-lexicographic 
revolution” of which Benedict Anderson writes could generate just the 
opposite, by fracturing an inter-communicating language community. 
The segmented ecumene of Malagasy vernacular letters allows us to 
observe this contradictory consciousness in motion from the inside as 
it crystallized within a network of vernacular correspondence. But first 
to the literary attributes of the letters.° 


Epistolary conversation 


Among the remarkable characteristics of writing by Malagasy Christians 
of the mid-nineteenth century is the conversational quality of their 
prose. Many of the greetings voiced in letters seem to have been trans- 
ported into composition directly from verbal culture. “Today I write 
to you to greet you and your wife and children with a letter,” David 
Ratsarahomba explained in 1847 to J. J. Freeman from his base in 
Mauritius, “because of the distance between the lands [that separate 
us].” The capacity of letters to carry greetings across previously un- 
imaginable distances led correspondents to feel as if they were verbal- 
izing their epistles, even shouting greetings to friends across oceanic 
expanses. “Health and happiness to you friend, how are you doing,” 
wrote another Christian, “your friend Ratsilaingia calls out a small 


For nineteenth-century isiZulu epistolary networks elsewhere in the southern oceans see 
Cyrius Vukile Khumalo, “Ekukhanyeni Letter-Writers: A Historical Inquiry into Epis- 
tolary Network(s) and Political Imagination in Kwazulu-Natal, South Africa,” in Barber, 
ed., Africa’s Hidden Histories, 113-142. For African ethnicities in Atlantic diaspora see 
especially J. Lorand Matory, Black Ailantic Religion: Tradition, Transnationalism, and 
Matriarchy in the Afro-Brazilian Candomblé (Princeton University Press, 2005). 
Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origin and Spread of 
Nationalism revd. edn. (London: Verso, 1991), 39, 83. 
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greeting to you.” If words on paper simulated verbal salutations pro- 
jected across a distance, they could also communicate more tactile and 
visual welcomes. A group of Christians in Antananarivo extended their 
hand in words to a missionary friend in London. “We visit you in a 
letter,” they noted, “because of the distance across the water, we take 
your hand and greet you.” “The Malagasy who arrive here in Mauritius 
at the congregation of the Rev. J. Le Brun,” went another letter sent 
from Mauritius in 1850, “write this letter in substitute for their persons 
appearing before you.”” 

Although by nature monologic, single letters were often conceived as 
intimate conversations between friends. “For us,” explained a group of 
correspondents in Madagascar, “we are yet living through the blessing of 
God upon us, and so are able to visit you in a letter, and tell you our 
afflictions.” “We are inquiring after your welfare in a letter,” a number 
of Christians at Antananarivo wrote to one Mr. Berbeyer in a similar 
vein. Correspondents did not always wait to the conclusion of their 
letters to reveal their names in formal closings, but frequently alluded to 
their identities in openings and in more garrulous forms. “We greet all 
of you there [in London] say your kin Rasoamaka, Randrianimanana, 
Ratsarahomba and Radaniely,” went another salutation written from 
Tamatave on Madagascar’s east coast, “for it is us who have written 
this letter.” Letter writing in the western Indian Ocean flowed easily out 
of conversational genres and brought separated friends together in 
metaphors of kinship conveyed through paper and pen. For Malagasy 
writers, oral and written expression informed each other, expanding 
communicative horizons rather than restricting them.® 


7 David Ratsarahomba to J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, 10 June 1847, LMS AO 2 3 A, 1 
(today I write you): Ary izaho ankehitriny manoratra amy nao mba hamangy anao sy ny 
vady amanjanakao amy ny taratasy, noho ny halavirany ny tany; Ratsilaingia to David 
Johns, Antananarivo, 25 Alakarabo 1837, LMS ILM 5 3 A, 1 (health and happiness): 
ansoiny sakaiza nao, Ratsilaingia; Noah, Abraham, David, sy Lot sy Zakaiosa sy ny 
namany rehetra to Mr. J. J. Freeman and Mr. Johns and E. Baker, Antananarivo, 13 
Alohotsy 1842, LMS ILMAU 3 1 C, 1 (we visit you in a letter): Ary avy mamangy anareo 
aminy taratasy izahay nohony elanelanany ny ranomasina mandray tanana sy miarahaba; 
The Malagasy Christians of Moka to the Directors of the London Missionary Society, 
Moka Johnstown (Mauritius), 19 September 1850, LMS ILM 5 3 C, 1 (Malagasy who 
arrive here): Ny Malagasy izay tonga eto Morisy ny amvy ny fiangonany Revd. F. Le Brun, 
manoratr’ity taratasy ity hasolo ny nitenanay mifanatrikia aminareo. 

Paoly, and Josioah and all their companions to Powell, Antananarivo, 19 October 1839, 
enclosed in Edward Baker to Rev. W. Ellis, Piton, 29 December 1839, LMS ILMAU 2 3 
D, 1 (for us): English translation by Baker; Obediah, Joseph, Joel, Noah, Lot, and 
Zacheus and all their companions to Mr. Berbeyer and his Brother, Antananarivo, 3 July 
1842, LMS ILMAU 3 1 C, 1 (we are enquiring): English translation of a Malagasy 
original by one of the missionaries; Rasoamaka, Randrianimanana, Ratsarahomba, and 
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Affixed on the page, words, when read by recipients, were similarly 
understood to convey speech. In this respect Christians’ letters resem- 
bled those despatched from the royal court at Antananarivo, which often 
commenced with the phrase: “And this is what is declared unto you (ary 
izao no ambara aminao),” an extension of royal speechifying and verbal 
commanding to the realm of letters. Christians seldom employed the 
word ambara (told, declared, revealed) in their communications, how- 
ever, suggesting that the term was more suited to orders issued down 
a social hierarchy of governance and inappropriate for a society of 
believers. Letter writers of the Christian diaspora much preferred per- 
mutations of the verb lazaina (spoken, told, said), which they employed 
with great frequency. “Forgive me sir,” Rasatranabo wrote to William 
Ellis in 1835, for example, “but I have a little something to say (hananteny 
ho lazaina kely) to you”. Simeon Andrianomanana wrote to J. J. Freeman 
from Mauritius in 1850 describing his daily evangelizing labor visiting 
Malagasy around Moka and conversing with them in their houses. At 
the end of his lengthy account, he explained the purpose of his letter: 
“I say these things to you, sir, that you will hear of our situation here 
in Mauritius (ka dia lazaina amy nareo tompo ko lahy mba ho renareo 
ny toetranay aty Mauritius).” Similar expressions utilizing lazaina and 
related terms approximating the word “speech” can be found in nearly 
every letter composed by Christians inside and outside of Madagascar. 
“We have heard all the speech (fiteny) in your letter,” explained the 
officers and laborers at Analakely, a suburb of Antananarivo, to James 
Cameron of Cape Town early in the Malagasy lunar year of 1854. 
And as was common in Europe, receiving a letter was equated with 
“hearing” from a correspondent. “I am often desirous of hearing how 
things are with you in Mauritius,” explained Josefa Rasoamaka from 
Mwali (Mohéli) island in the Comores to his friend, the Rev. John Le 
Brun, “but I don’t hear anything.” Letter writers in the middle decades 
of the nineteenth century considered their epistles as substitutes for face- 
to-face meetings and verbal engagements. A letter was spoken, not 
written; heard, not read. Modes of intimate greeting were transported 
into the faceless medium of the letter as if correspondents were chatting 
in the street or sharing news at the chapel.” 


Radaniely to Revd. Wm. Ellis, Tamatave, 27 Adimizana 1836, LMS ILMAU 2 1 D, 1 
(we greet all of you there): Ary veloma hianareo rehetra aty hoy ny havanareo Rasoamaka sy 
Randrianimanana sy Ratsarahomba sy Radaniely, fa izahay nanoratra ity taratasy ity. 

° Rasatranabo to Revd. William Ellis, Antananarivo, 17 June 1835, LMS ILM 5 2 B, 1 
(forgive me sir); Simeon Andrianomanana to J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, 4 September 
1850, LMS ILMAU 4 1 A, 2 (I say these things to you); Raharo Commander in Chief 
14 vtra, Rainijohary 14 vtra Commander, Razakaratrimo, ny zanadRainihiaro rehetra, sy 
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Conversations between distant interlocutors, letters sometimes car- 
ried deep sentiments across the seas or became a chatty vehicle for 
expressing personal longing. “I wish to see your handwriting like that of 
Mr. Baker who has not ceased to write to us since he has left us,” opined 
Elias Ramiandrahasina to J. J. Freeman in 1848, suggesting that both 
words from a friend and the distinctive handwriting of a confidant could 
bring comfort and connection. Having not heard from her sister and 
daughter in Imerina for several years, Mary Rafaravavy wondered if 
the two were in danger and afraid to write because of their Christian 


affiliation and practices: 


I write to you again with my love 
and sadness [she commenced a 
letter from her place of exile in 
Mauritius early in 1847], as I like 
to do things to remember you. 
And I visit you with this letter, 
substitute for my person. It is too 
long since I received a letter from 
you, probably some four years 
now, even though I wrote to you in 
1846 asking you how things were 
with you. I would really like to 
hear, especially since I am sad 
about you. I don’t know if you 
received that letter or not. 
Friends have written to me during 
that time but they did not say 
how you were. They also said that 
you received the things I sent 
you, but they did not indicate 
precisely which items actually 
arrived. 


Ary izaho manoratra indray ho 
amy nareo amy ny fitiavako sy ny 
alahelo ko, tia hampa ha ha 

tsiaro anareo. Ary mamangy 
anareo amy ny ity taratasy ity 
solony nitenako. Ary milaza fa efa 
elaloatra izay tsy nahazoako 
taratasy tamy nareo tokony ho 
efataona lasa izay. Ary ka nefa aho 
tamy ny taona 1846 efa nanoratra 
manontany anareo hoe, manao 
ahoana nitoetrareo fa tiako 
handreny indrindra fa malahelo 
anareo aho. Asa na azo nareo izany 
taratasy izany na tsia. Ka nefa 
nisakaiza efa nanoratra tamy ko 
hiany fa tsimilaza nitoetrareo izy 
arey milaza koa izy fa efa nandray 
nizavatra nampitondraiko 
hianareo ka nefa izy tsy milaza 
nisanjavatra. 


“T would love to receive letters from you frequently,” entreated Rafa- 
ravavy toward the end of this communication. The year 1847 was one of 


ny mpiasa ao Analakely rehetra to James Cameron, Antananarivo, 22 Alahamady 1854, 
ACCL SC SGGL GMS 91, 1 (we have heard all the speech): Koa efa renay avokoa ny 
fiteny ny taratasy nao; Josefa Rasoamaka to John Le Brun, Mohilla, 17 April 1851, LMS 
ILMAU 4 1 A, 1 (1 am often desirous of hearing): Ka maniry matetikia handre izay 
toetrareo any morice fa tsy mandre. 
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great yearning for her. Early in the year Rafaravavy suffered acutely from 
the effects of tuberculosis, and she missed her family intensely.'° 

Only some months after dispatching the foregoing letter, Rafaravavy 
composed another missive to her sister and daughter across the seas in 
Madagascar, still having heard nothing directly from them. This time it 
was a rumor about her daughter that had arrived in letters addressed 
to others at Mauritius that prompted her to try again. “I also ask how 
my daughter is,” she penned in consternation to her sister, Razafimalala, 


in this second missive, 


for I heard from those Europeans, 
Mrs. Pavel [Powell], that she has 
given birth. If that is true you 
should have notified me about my 
grandchild so that I could give 
thanks to God for being a 
grandmother and rejoice together 
with my daughter. But who is her 
husband? I still do not believe 
about that birth because you did 
not send me a letter telling me 
about it. And this is what I say to 
you Razafimalala and my 
daughter: here I am sending things 
to make my daughter happy for I 
am especially pleased if she really 
did give birth. 


Ary koa izaho manontany Manao 
ahoana ny zanako fa izaho 
nandreny tamy ny ireo vazaha 
Madame Pavel hoe efa ny teraka 
ny zanako. Raha izany no izy dia 
tokony mba hampifalinareo aho 
amy ny izany zafikio mba 
hisaorako an Andriamanitra amy 
ny fa hatrara ko hananjafy hiaraka 
hy faly amy ny zanako. Ary iza 
novadiny ary ka nefa aho mbla tsy 
dia mino izany fiterahana izany 
satria hianareo tsy mba 
mampitondra taratasy hilaza izany 
amy ko. Ary izany nolazaikio amy 
nareo mianaka Razafimalala. 
Indro izaho mampitondra zavatra 
mba hifaliany ny zanako fa Izaho 
faly tokoa raha dia niteraka 
nizanako. 


Rafaravavy may never have learned the truth about her daughter’s 
rumored parturition, for she suffered her pulmonary embolism and 


expired suddenly at Moka less than a year later. 


11 


10 Blias Ramiandrahasina to Rev. J. J. Freeman and Rev. D. Griffiths, Port Louis, 
3 November 1848, LMS ILMAU 3 4 B, 18: English translation from the Malagasy 
original by David Griffiths; Mary Rafaravavy to Razafy and Mary Ravao, Port Louis, 20 


Adijady 1847, LMS AO 2 3 B, 1. 


11 Mary Rafaravavy to Razafimalala, Mary Ravao and Mesaka, Port Louis, 5 November, 
29 Alohotsy 1847, LMS AO 2 3 B, 3. Copies of Rafaravavy’s letters to her family were 
discovered among her personal effects at her death. 
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Couriers and passwords 


Conveying letters into and out of Madagascar posed many practical 
difficulties for correspondents about the western Indian Ocean. Because 
Christian practices had been banned in the highland kingdom by Queen 
Ranavalona in early 1835 as substituting the ancestral ways of Euro- 
peans for those of Malagasy, Christians dared not employ government 
letter carriers between the coast and Imerina lest their names and reli- 
gious prose come to the attention of persons willing to use the infor- 
mation against them. Over the years, writers confided their letters to 
trusted personal couriers, often themselves Christians, who ran them 
down to the coast from Imerina, and carried others up again. “And here 
we are now sending a friend in whom we can confide to carry these 
letters to you,” penned a group of Imerina’s Christians in 1842 to the 
Berbeyer brothers of Tamatave, “receive him, for he is our messenger 
coming to see you.” The critical juncture in the transit of letters between 
the interior and exterior of the Big island, as the preceding passage 
suggests, was the coast. Most written communication entering and exiting 
Madagascar passed through Tamatave and Foulpointe, the two largest 
east-coast seaports of Ranavalona’s empire. Letters typically changed 
hands between land and oceanic carriers at these entrepOts, usually 
through the intermediary of a resident European merchant or a royal 
customs official sympathetic to the Christians. '” 

After the departure of the last LMS missionaries from Antananarivo 
in mid-1836, for instance, some thirty Christians wrote to the society’s 
foreign secretary, William Ellis, informing him that he should not hesitate 
communicating with them by way of Messrs. Berbeyer and Carvaille, 
French traders of Tamatave. Each year the Christians of Imerina would 
delegate messengers to go down to Tamatave and collect the letters, at 
the same time delivering those composed by the Christians of Imerina 
into the hands of European traders. In later years, two Christians named 
Jeremiah and Joshua were fortuitously posted by the queen to the royal 
customs house in coastal Foulpointe. From that strategic location they 
facilitated the entry and exit of letters and goods circulating among the 
Malagasy Christian communities of the western Indian Ocean.'* 


'2 Obediah, Joseph, Joel, Noah, Lot, and Zacheus and all their companions to Mr. Ber- 
beyer and his Brother, Antananarivo, 3 July 1842, LMS ILMAU 3 1 C, 1: English 
translation of the Malagasy original by Edward Baker or David Griffiths. 

‘8 Malagasy Christians to William Ellis, Antananarivo, 9 Adimizana 1836, LMS ILMAU 
2 1D, 2: letter in Malagasy. The mail forwarding arrangements with Berbeyer and 
Carvaille are also mentioned in Rasoamaka, Randrianimanana, Ratsarahomba, and 
Radaniely to Revd. Wm. Ellis, Tamatave, 27 Adimizana 1836, LMS ILMAU 2 1D, 1. 
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When writers in Mauritius failed to receive responses to their com- 
munications with friends and family in Imerina, they tended to suspect 
their letters had run afoul of the special courier system with its many 
vicissitudes and necessary changes of hand. “I am exceedingly sad that 
I have not received a letter from you,” wrote Mary Rafaravavy from 
Mauritius to her family in Imerina, 


for the friends have three times 
sent me letters and I am happy for 
those but they do not tell me how 
you are doing. In the [lunar] 
month of Adalo I composed a 
letter and sent it to you. I don’t 
know if someone was able to 
receive it at the coast or not... 
And I tell you that I hope you 
receive this letter, but I do not 
know what I will do for this letter 
is like a “crocodile in wait” 
[lingering for the opportunity to 
strike] as I do not know when a 
European will go, for it is they who 
will carry it. 


Fa dia malahelo be loatra aho 
nohony tsy fahazoako taratasy avy 
amy nareo fany sakaiza efa itelo 
izay no nampitondra taratasy ho 
anay dia faly aho ka nefa izy tsy 
milaza izay toetrareo. Ary Izaho 
tamy ny volana Adalo efa 
nanoratra nampitondraiko ho 
anareo. Asa na nisy nahazo 
handray azy tao Amorondrano 
masina na tsy ... Ary izany 
nolazaikio amy nareo fa 
manantena aho fa ho azonareo ity 
taratasy ity ka nefa tsy hitako izay 
mbola hataoko fa ity taratasy ity 
toy ny mamba miandry fa tsy 


mbola hita izay andro 
handehanany ny vazaha fa izy no 
hitondra azy.‘* 


Secrecy was an abiding concern for the Christians of Imerina and their 
foreign correspondents. Believers in Mauritius sometimes received epis- 
tles from Madagascar purporting to be from Christians and requesting 
sundry information of practical application and potential economic 
benefit, including how to work gold and silver, and information on 
European sewing techniques. Such letters of inquiry were typically 
despatched from highland Madagascar by single individuals. The 
Christians of Imerina repeatedly claimed they were not the source of 
private requests. Literary pretenders, they explained, posed as Christians 
either to expose believers before the queen or to tap into their inter- 
national networks of mutual aid and information. Andrianado and 
Andrianomanana of Mauritius, for example, were warned by their 


14 Mary Rafaravavy to Razafimalala, Mary Ravao and Mesaka, Port Louis, 5 November, 
29 Alohotsy 1847, LMS AO 2 3 B, 1. 
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friends in Imerina that if a letter arrived from Madagascar which did not 
bear all the original signatures of the congregation members associated 
with them it should be considered suspect, and in any case nothing but 
the scriptures and items necessary for conducting religious assemblies 
and the Lord’s Supper would be requested from Mauritius. The missive 
further advised Andrianado and Andrianomanana not to post letters to 
any individual addresses provided to them in communications origi- 
nating from Madagascar. Trusted couriers always knew where to deliver 
incoming correspondence. New dangers attendant on letter writing 
included an inability to authenticate the author of written communi- 
cations unless that person’s handwriting was certifiably known.!° 

Some of the prominent backers of Christianity at the court in Anta- 
nanarivo even importuned foreign correspondents to substitute recipi- 
ents’ names for fictitious ones in forwarding addresses: “Pray all of you 
do your utmost to correspond with Rakoto [the son of Queen Ranava- 
lona who in about 1845 had joined with the Christians]; but write the 
name Andriambahiny for his address, lest the letters should be searched 
for we shall understand to interpret that address when the letters reach 
us ... And when you send letters to [Prince] Ramonja address him as 
Raimery, lest they should be read.” Several years later, Prince Ramonja 
warned James Cameron of Cape Town that he should pay careful 
attention to the ink of letters purporting to originate from him: “If 
someone writes to you [in my name] but the ink does not look like this,” 
he advised, referring to the ink of the letter, “they are not my words 
(teninay).” The language of epistles might be shaped to simulate verbal 
encounters, but visible words upon paper, unlike disappearing whispers 
to a friend, could be effectively redeployed by imposters to betray cor- 
respondents to a third party or to assume their persona. Identity theft 
was as old as letters themselves.’° 

So too were passwords. To ensure the security and authenticity of 
their communications, the letter writers of highland Madagascar some- 
times also placed signifying alphabetic marks on their correspondence. 
This was to certify that the carrier of the letters was a trusted courier of 


'S Andriambahiny sy ny namany to David Andrianado and Simeon Andrianomanana, 
no place (Antananarivo), no date (probably 1857), ACCL SC SGGL GMS 90, 10-11: 
letter in Malagasy. 

'© Ramonja and Andriambahiny and Rahoany to Edward Baker, Antananarivo, 14 May 
1847, LMS ILMAU 4 1 A, 3: English translation from the Malagasy original by 
Edward Baker; Prince D. Ramonja to James Cameron, no place (Antananarivo), no 
date (c. 1855), ACCL SC SGGL GMS 91, 8: Ary raha misy manoratra mankety amy 
nareo, raha tsimitombotra tahakity ny loko tsy teninay izany. For the conversion of Prince 
Rakoton-dRadama to Christianity see Raison-Jourde, Bible et pouvoir, 197-237. 
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theirs, not a government agent bearing phony documents. Andriama- 
monjy explained this password system: 


I tell you also that all the Christians have requested me to add A. T. L. [the 
Malagasy initials for “God Lord of Heaven”] to our signatures that you might 
know that he is the messenger that we have sent to receive things and letters from 
you. Whoever brings a letter from us to you, you will find this private mark 
A. T. L. on the letter he brings with him. To such a person and to nobody else 
that might say, I am the messenger of the Christians, we beg, you will give the 
letters, or any thing else you may send us, for all the Christians have made this 
agreement. 


Foreign correspondents were also urged to make use of the same 
alphabetic code when forwarding letters to friends in Madagascar. 
Nearly a decade after the preceding letter was composed, for instance, 
Christians at Foulpointe on Madagascar’s east coast impressed on J. J. Le 
Brun of Port Louis the necessity of continuing to employ the “secret 
mark.” “What you wrote to us in your letter very much rejoiced all the 
Christians here,” reported Jeremiah, Joshua, Izara, and their friends. 
But, they advised, 


Do not write our names, having regard to our present situation, the persecution 
being great; but ATL on the outside of the letter. This is the mark we had agreed 
to put on the back of the letter to be brought by Mr. Jamet [a merchant skipper]. 
We have with us a similar mark, as agreed to, for the use of the person fetching 
the parcel you may send us & on which you will have put the said mark; he will 
ask for letters having such a mark.'® 


Finding reliable persons willing and able to convey letters discreetly 
across land and sea was not always a simple task. Individuals who 
transmitted letters to Madagascar from the exterior tended to be ship 
captains, merchants, and others with connections to the Christian 
communities of Imerina and with their sympathizers at the coast and 
abroad. A courier between Mauritius and Foulpointe in 1848 was one 
Dr. Tavel, a European physician whose healing services were hired by 
Queen Ranavalona at court in Antananarivo. He delivered letters and 
books for the believers into the hands of Samson, one of the Christians 
associated with the Foulpointe customs house. In late 1849 David Johns 
Andrianado of Mauritius offered, to his LMS colleagues, to travel to 


17 Andriamamonjy to David Griffiths, Antananarivo, 8 July 1842, LMS ILMAU 3 1 C, 
1-2: translation of the Malagasy original by David Griffiths. See also Andriamamonjy 
to David Griffiths, Antananarivo, 21 July 1842, LMS ILMAU 3 1 C, 1. 

18 Jeremiah, Joshua, Izara, and all the Christians here to J. J. Le Brun, Foulpoint, c. 
October 1850, LMS ILMAU 4 1 A, 2: English translation of the Malagasy original 
probably by an LMS colleague of Le Brun. 
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Antananarivo secretly to visit the Christians and to bring them both 
letters and books. Despite the willingness of carriers like Andrianado to 
take on such personal risks, deliveries did not always come off smoothly. 
Jeremiah and Joshua, the Christians’ primary contacts at Foulpointe, 
wrote of courier problems in about 1850 to J. Le Brun at Mauritius. 


For it was at Tamatave that a captain of a vessel bringing things for us had placed 
them carelessly in the custom house & was seen by the principal officer of custom 
[they explained]. However we got them, but not with out great difficulty & risk. 
Therefore we again repeat do not send us any thing whatever, unless by persons 
in whom you can fully place reliance, as you are aware of our present state.'° 


Risk and the want of couriers regularly impeded the flow of Christian 
letters within Madagascar. But because writers relied on their own 
friends and contacts to convey mail packets, even the halting circulation 
of correspondence within the Big Island is testimony to the growing 
influence of Christian communities there and to their development of 
a communication infrastructure parallel to that of the royal court. Over 
time, Christians and other writers sympathetic to them filtered into 
government posts in Antananarivo and across Ranavalona’s land-based 
polity, such as the believers on government service attached to the 
Foulpointe customs house. “I have no time to write to you at present as 
full as I would wish,” apologized Ravelo’Nouahary to David Griffiths in 
1842, “but I shall send you a minute account of all that has taken place 
as soon as I find a trusty person to take [a] letter down to [the] coast 
to [be] forwarded to you.” The movement of letters into and out of 
Madagascar became especially complicated between 1845 and 1854, 
when foreign commerce ground to a standstill at the island’s east coast 
following the joint bombardment of Tamatave by French and British 
naval vessels. That they continued to course in and out of Madagascar 
even then confirmed the incapacity of Ranavalona’s court to seize con- 
trol over the uses of literacy or her subjects’ written communication 
with foreigners. The ocean of letters helped to subvert Antananarivo’s 
schemes of administrative control over reading and writing, and its 
distaste for the liberal, oceanic travels of new Christians.”° 


19 Blias Ramiandrahasina to Rev. J. J. Freeman and Rev. D. Griffiths, Port Louis, 
3 November 1848, LMS ILMAU 3 4 B, 16: English translation from the Malagasy 
original by David Griffiths; David Johns Andrianado to Revd. J. J. Le Brun and Revd. 
J. Le Brun, Moka, 23 November 1849, LMS ILMAU 4 1 A, 1: letter composed in 
(poor) English by Andrianado; Jeremiah and Jisoa to J. Le Brun, no place (Foulpoint), 
n.d. (c. 1850), LMS ILMAU 4 1 A, 1: English translation, probably by an LMS 
missionary, of a Malagasy original. 

20 Ravelo’Nouahary to David Griffiths, Antananarivo, 16 July 1842, LMS ILMAU 3 1 C, 
1: Griffiths’s English translation of a Malagasy original. For the cessation of trade 
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Commodities, news, and patriots 


Some of Imerina’s Christians hailed from well-to-do families or enjoyed 
princely patronage from the royal court contrary to the wishes of the 
queen and her immediate political associates. But most believers were 
impecunious and sought material assistance from their foreign corres- 
pondents. Gifts and even money accompanied some letters into 
Madagascar from locations about the western Indian Ocean and from 
Europe. The most salient components of this commerce in assistance 
were the very instruments of literacy upon which contact with the 
exterior was predicated. “The ink, wooden pencils, slate pencils etc., 
and the paper, the metal pens, an entire box, have been shared [among 
the Christians] in love,” affirmed Prince Rakotondradama (the queen’s 
son) to James Cameron in 1855, after thanking him for sending the 
items to Imerina from Cape Town. Writing implements not only entered 
Madagascar in packages from the exterior, they were also received by 
Malagasy correspondents in the nearby Comoro islands. “If there is a 
ship you trust and you can,” entreated Elias Ramiandrahasina from 
Ndzuwani (Anjouan) island of the Comores in 1854 to a friend at Cape 
Town, “please send some blank paper and ink to me, for the lack of it 
distresses us here.”*" 

Consignments of paper and ink finding their way to Malagasy writers 
in the Big Island were sometimes also accompanied by other articles, 
such as clothing and sewing tools. “Here is the fruit of my labor 
accompanying this letter,” wrote Mary Rafaravavy to family members 
in Imerina: 


following the 1845 bombardment of Tamatave see A Resident, Madagascar, Past and 
Present with Considerations as to the Political and Commercial Interests of Great Britain and 
France, and as to the Progress of Christian Civilisation (London: Richard Bentley, 1847), 
110-132; Antoine Maurice Fontoynont and Hubert Nicol, Les traitants francais de la cote 
est de Madagascar de Ranavalona I a Radama II, Mémoires de L’Académie Malgache 
XXXIII (Tananarive: Imprimerie Moderne de l’Emyrne Pitot de la Beaujardiére, 1940); 
Gerald S. Graham, Great Britain in the Indian Ocean: A Study of Maritime Enterprise 1810- 
1850 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1967), 85-95; Gabriel Andriamiarintsoa Rantoandro, Le 
gouvernement de Tamatave, de 1845 a 1865: développement économique (Antananarivo: 

Université de Madagascar, Etudes Historiques, 1980), 3-52. 

RakotondRadama to James Cameron, Antananarivo, 18 April 1855, ACCL SC SGGL 
GMS 91, 33: Ary ny amy ny Rano mainty, sy ny penisilihazo, sy ny pensily solaitra &c, sy 
ny taratasy, sy ny penina vy, ambata iray, Dia efa voazara manaraky ny fitiavana; 
Ramiandrasina to James Cameron, Johanna, 14 October 1854, ACCL SC SGGL GMS 
91, quotation from 28: Raha misy Sambo mahatoky anao ary rah’azonao atao ampiton- 
dray taratasy fotsy kely sy ranomainty izahay aty f'izany no mahory anay amy ny tany ity. 

The support of Imerina’s Christians by Prince Rakoton-dRadama, Queen Ranavalona’s 
son, and Prince Ramonja, her sister’s son, is explained in Raison-Jourde, Bible et pou- 
voir, 193-220. 
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one length of shirting, four quires 
of white paper which should be 52 
sheets in all for there are thirteen 
in each. And if you receive these, 
give one piece of cloth and one 
quire of paper to my brother (or 
give him one-fourth of all the 
paper) so he will remember me. And 
one quire of paper and one length 
of cloth is for you Razafimalala. 
Also two quires of paper and two 
lengths of cloth are for my 
daughter Ravao ... And if any of 
the friends [Christians] asks you 
for paper to write to us, please give 
it to them... And this is what 

I say to you, don’t be too open, 
but if I hear from you that you 
have received the small things 

I sent you I will be happy to have 
sent you the little I have. 
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Indro niasa ko amy ny ity taratasy 
ity valonandamba soamizy iRay. 
Ary tara tasy fotsy 4 [illegible] 
tokony horoa mbidimampolo 
takelaka izy rehetra, fa misy telo 
ambini folo avy ny rai ny ray. Ary 
rehefa azo nareo izany omeo 
Lamba iray sy taratasy iray valona 
na omeo ny Ana dahiko ny 
fahefatry ny taratasy rehetra mba 
ho fahatsiarovany ahy. Ary ny 
taratasy ray valanana indray 
hoanao sy Lamba iRay 
Razafimalala. Ary ny 
valonantaratasy 2 sy lamba 2 ho 
Andravao zanako ... Ary raha 
misy mangataka taratasy amy 
nareo ny Sakaiza ka tia hanoratra 
hankatiaminay omeo taratasy 

izy ... Ary izany nolazaiko amy 
nareo aza dia malalaka loatra fa 
raha izaho mandreny amy nareo 
fa azonareo ny zavatra kely 
ampitondraiko ho anareo dia faly 
aho hampitond amy ny izay kely 
ananako.7” 


Material gifts from afar might renew memories of loved ones across 
the sea. Less spiritual letter writers requested goods of their foreign 
contacts to sell in the markets of Imerina, especially textiles such as 
British and Indian broadcloths, the cost of which they promised to 
reimburse after sale. Most of the LMS missionaries to whom requests of 
this nature were directed could muster little operating capital, and it is 
unclear if such retail merchandise was ever dispatched in quantity. But 
extant letters testify that gifts of consumer items from abroad sometimes 
did reach correspondents in Madagascar, sealing Christian ties and 


22 Mary Rafaravavy to Razafy and Mary Ravao, Port Louis, 20 Adijady 1847, LMS AO 2 
3 B, 1-3 (emphasis added). See also the gifts of paper (240 sheets) and sewing items 
that Mary Rafaravavy sent to her sister and daughter in Imerina later that same year: 
Mary Rafaravavy to Razafimalala, Mary Ravao and Mesaka, Port Louis, 5 November, 


29 Alohotsy 1847, LMS AO 2 3 B. 
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renewing memories with the products of external modernity. David 
Griffiths forwarded a number of sewing and writing instruments to 
Razafimalala, Mary Rafaravavy’s sister, in about 1846. As Razafimalala 
explained in a return letter to Griffiths, she found only some of the 
promised items in the consignment when it reached her. 


With respect to the articles you sent me I received the following: 2 scissors, 
7 quires of paper, 6 small and 1 large, 15 balls of thread, a beautiful piece of 
leather, 2 silver thimbles, 2 work bags, 200 pins, 10 ells [an archaic unit of 
measure for cloth] of printed cotton, 39 papers of needles, writing pens, the 
small box and the lock, the bottle from your friend with cloves, bodkin, needle 
case and a black thing to put needles in, but you mention many things in your 
letter which I have not received.”? 


Among the assortment of supplies reaching Christians in Imerina, 
books and paper tended to comprise the greatest portion. Both were 
eagerly sought after by the Christians, for old print works of vernacular 
sacred literature were constantly deteriorating under heavy use, and 
stocks of valuable paper seldom lasted long, evidence of the growing 
domestic utilities of reading and writing. The custom-house Christians 
of Foulpointe informed J. J. Le Brun in late 1850 that “The letter you 
told our friend David Johns Andrianado to write to the christians here 
and which Capt. Jamet brought we have received together with the 
parcel containing 42 books, 6 quires of writing paper, [and] 1 bottle of 
ink.” “We hope that you will bring food for the hungry,” wrote Ratsi- 
laingia to James Cameron some years later, likening the scriptures and 
other religious books in Malagasy to nourishment. “So don’t forget, 
our friend,” they emphasized, “to bring the bread of heaven. And the 
Testament will be a secret friend.”** 

Those “secret friends,” writing paper, ink, and vernacular religious 
books eagerly sought after for private study and for collective reading in 


23 Razafimalala to David Griffiths, Antanamandroso, 6 of the fifth (Malagasy lunar) 
month, Wednesday 1847 (i.e. early 1847), LMS ILMAU 3 3 D, 5: Griffiths’s English 
translation of a Malagasy original, punctuation slightly modified. Concerning requests 
for retail merchandise see Rasoamanambola, Ratsilaingia, and Andriantrano to the 
Revd. David Johns, An-Tananarivo, 27 Adijady 1837, LMS ILM 5 3 A, 2-3: letter in 
Malagasy. 

Jeremiah, Joshua, Izara, and all the Christians here to J. J. Le Brun, Foulpoint, c. 
October 1850, LMS ILMAU 4 1 A, 1 (custom house Christians): English translation 
from the Malagasy original by an LMS missionary; Ratsilainga to unnamed recipient 
(James Cameron), Antananarivo, 25 Asorotany 1854, ACCL SC SGGL GMS 91, 10: 
Ary manantena izahay, fa hitondra Hanina ho any ny noana hianao, fa aza manadino 
izany sakaiza aza manadino hitondra ny mofon-danitra. Dia ny Testament mba ho namana 
amy ny mangingina. It is unclear whether Jean Laborde actually produced the paper he 
had contracted with the royal court to manufacture domestically. See Andrianjafy to 
David Johns, Antananarivo, 20 March 1837, LMS ILM 5 3 A, 4. 
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believers’ semi-clandestine assemblies, did turn up in Imerina from places 
such as the Cape Colony. “We the Christians of Madagascar greet you 
and your relations among the Christians at the Cape of Good Hope,” 
wrote believing supporters at Ranavalona’s court a year later to James 
Cameron, “And we thank God and you too for the good you have done 
for us, for we have received the Testament and the small tracts from you.” 
Malagasy refugees in the colony of Mauritius sometimes placed requests 
for specific books unavailable there with supporters in Britain. “I beg of 
you to send me a Dictionary of the Malagasy and English languages if you 
can,” wrote Elias Ramiandrahasina to J. J. Freeman in late 1848 for 
instance, “for the one I have, which Mr. Baker gave me is almost worn 
out, and many of the leaves are lost, but I do not know whether you have 
that book or not.” With his dictionaries, Ramiandrahasina periodically 
served the governor of Mauritius as a translator between his mother tongue 
and English, working both with the Malagasy-speaking communities of 
Mauritius and aboard British naval ships that touched at Madagascar.”° 

Having grown accustomed to receiving medical advice and medica- 
tions from LMS missionaries in Antananarivo, the Christians of Imerina 
often applied for European drugs from their foreign correspondents. A 
recourse to Western medicines was one way in which Malagasy Chris- 
tians sought to distinguish themselves from their non-believing com- 
patriots, who frequented diviner-healers. “We exceedingly desire you to 
send us some Medicines, for we cannot, when sick, consult the Diviners 
in order to have native medicines prescribed; and it is a great trouble,” 
explained four Christians to Edward Baker a year after he departed 
Antananarivo. In 1850 the custom-house keepers at Foulpointe requested 
“likewise some medicine, such as, Le Roy, Calomilas, Quinine Blisters 
and ointment with instructions [on] how to administer them [and] any 
other medicines as you may judge proper.””° 


25 Rakoto Prince Royal and D. Ramonja Prince to James Cameron, no place (Antana- 
narivo), no date (probably 1855), ACCL SC SGGL GMS 91, 41: Ary mamangy anao sy 
ny havanao amy ny Christian aty Cape of Good Hope, izahay Christian any Madagascar fa 
izahay misaotra an Andtra, ary misaotra anareo koa nohony soa nataonareo tamy nay, amy 
ny fahazoanay ny testament sy ny Tracks madinikia avy taty aminareo; Elias Ramian- 
drahasina to Rev. J. J. Freeman and Rev. D. Griffiths, Port Louis, 3 November 1848, 
LMS ILMAU 3 4 B, 18: English translation from the Malagasy original by David 
Griffiths. For Ramiandrahasina’s translation assistance see Mary Rafaravavy to Razafy 
and Mary Ravao, Port Louis, 20 Adijady 1847, LMS AO 2 3 B, 3; Elias Ramian- 
drahasina to Rev. J. J. Freeman and Rev. D. Griffiths, Port Louis, 3 November 1848, 
LMS ILMAU 3 4B. 

26 Rour Christians to Edward Baker, No place (Imerina), 15 June 1837, MNA HB 9 55, 
3: English translation by Baker from a Malagasy original; Jeremiah and Jisoa to J. Le 
Brun, no place (Foulpoint), no date (c. 1850), LMS ILMAU 4 1 A, 1: J. J. Freeman’s 
English translation of a Malagasy original. 
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Being a Protestant in mid-nineteenth century Madagascar and its 
Indian Ocean ecumene meant knowing how to read and write, and 
entering frequent communication with friends and supporters abroad, 
sometimes receiving gifts as well as words of encouragement in return. If 
donations of paper and the Word of God fed hungry hearts, western 
medicines domesticated to local uses comforted body and soul. Writers 
in Madagascar and elsewhere found themselves at a distinct advantage 
in fulfilling their spiritual and material longings through their friends 
and relations abroad. 

If letters conveyed greetings and commodities, they also transmitted 
public news. Notes composed by Christians in Madagascar frequently 
reported recent political developments in the homeland, for example. 
This intelligence was then typically passed along (orally) by literate 
recipients of transoceanic letters to other Malagasy in their locations of 
dispersion. There are not many such vernacular letters concerning 
political affairs currently in ecclesiastical archives, perhaps because LMS 
missionaries, who were under explicit instructions not to dabble in 
matters of government, disposed of them. But we do know from other 
evidence that political news and gossip about the Big Island was a staple 
of Malagasy communities in dispersion and of the foreign missionaries 
who sought to evangelize among them. In late 1836 Edward Baker in 
Mauritius took delivery of a letter from Madagascar conveying intelli- 
gence about military operations recently undertaken by Queen Rana- 
valona’s troops, parts of which he translated and forwarded on to the 
governor of the British colony.”” 

Political information did not always hail directly from literate Chris- 
tian correspondents in Madagascar, but circulated orally through the 
Malagasy diaspora of Mauritius, which had its own conduits for receiving 
news from their nearby island homeland (such as through Malagasy- 
speaking sailors, wives, merchants, and contract laborers who traversed 
the ocean). Stories wiggling verbally through the Malagasy communities 
of Mauritius lent considerable color to political events in the Big Island’s 
interior. Take the following anecdote about Antananarivo’s first court- 
ier, Rainiharo, moving through the Malagasy community of Mauritius. 
Typically “represented as a person, weak, cruel, and not possessing 
talent to govern,” Rainiharo was nevertheless “Grand Marshall of 


27 “Bytract from a letter of another native of Madagascar, dated Antananarivo 26 Novr. 
1836,” MNA HB 9 60, 1: Baker’s English translation of the Malagasy original. In 1853 
William Ellis heard many “rumors” around Mauritius that Queen Ranavalona was dead 
or had abdicated to her son: William Ellis, Three Visits to Madagascar during the Years 
1853-1854-1856 (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1859), 32. 
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Madagascar and Commander in Chief of Queen Ranavalona’s military 
forces.” He later became the queen’s executive prime minister. “This is 
also what the people have to say,” wrote David Ratsarahomba to J. J. 
Freeman in London, conveying the gossip about Rainiharo then current 


in Mauritius. 


Rainiharo names his house “not to 
be surpassed by the Hova [the 
people],” and it is built like that of 
the queen. But he is now no longer 
building it in the same fashion as 
the queen’s house because she 
would not agree to it... And 
because of his fear of 
Rakotoseheno [the queen’s son], 
Rainiharo had his mother prevent 
Rakotoseheno from visiting with 
Ravalontsalama [a military 
commander]. But Dr. De Lastelle, 
a friend of Rainiharo, when he 
visited St. Mary’s island, brought 
the queen’s word with him and 
revealed it truthfully: that 
Rainiharo’s influence in the 
government would not last more 
than another year, because 
Rakotoseheno [the heir apparent 
to the kingdom] matures with 
every day. 


Ary izany koa no lazainy olona fa 
ny anarany ny tranondRainiharo 
atao ny Itsihoarankovalahy, ka 
natao ny mitovy amy ny ny any 
Andriana, ka ni tsahatra izy tsy 
hanao izany mitovy amy ny 
Andriana ka tsy nety izy ... Ary 
Rainiharo noho ny fahatahorany 
andRakotoseheno, dia asainy 
sakanana dreniny izy tsy hamangy 
Andravalontsalama. Ka nefa Dr. 
Delastelle sakaizandRainiharo 
raha nankany St. Mary izy 
nitondra teny n’Andriana dia 
niresaka marimarina, fa tsy 
mihoatra noho ny herintaona ny 
fiadanandRainiharo amy ny 
fanajakana, satria Rakotoseheno 
mitombo rehy 
isanandroisanandro. 


The rumored checks placed by Queen Ranavalona and a maturing 
Rakotoseheno (Rakotondradama) on Rainiharo’s power turned out to 
be incorrect, for the prime minister’s largely unimpeded influence 
endured right up until his death in 1852.”° 

When he returned to Mauritius from a visit to the Mozambique 
Channel islands of Nosy Be and the Comores in 1849 (Map 7.1), James 
Andrianisa brought information to the Malagasy communities of Mau- 
ritius about recent conflict between the young Sakalava Queen Tsiomeko 


28 FB. H. Robe, “Memoranda, Of the Queen’s Government,” 27 September 1836, ACCL 
SC SGGL GMS 16, 1 (represented as a person); David Ratsarahomba to J. J. Freeman, 
Port Louis, 6 October 1847, LMS AO 2 3 A, 2. 
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of western Madagascar (who had ceded Nosy Be and a wide swath of 
northwest Madagascar to France in 1841) and the French over slavery. 
David Ratsarahomba and his wife, in turn, reported this news to London 
in a letter composed in their mother tongue. When in late 1848 slavery 
came to an end across the French empire, went the story, attempts were 
made to suppress it also at Nosy Be. Queen Tsiomeko refused to liberate 
her slaves and determined to fight the French instead. She also con- 
templated fleeing Nosy Be island, Ratsarahomba added, but was afraid 
of the “Hova” on the Malagasy mainland, who might do her harm. 
Her options constrained when three French warships appeared in the 
harbor, she liberated all her slaves. Accurate or overblown, the tales 
conveyed in letters or by mouth helped to link the curious Malagasy 
speakers of Mauritius with developments and discussions back home in 
the Big Island and about the western Indian Ocean.”? 

The most unique of political letters was composed by refugee Elias 
Ramiandrahasina, an official in Queen Ranavalona’s government at 
Tamatave who fled to Mauritius in late 1838. In Madagascar he had 
contravened the queen’s orders by assisting several Christians to escape 
out of the island. Ramiandrahasina compiled his dispatch within months 
of his arrival in Mauritius. It was addressed to none other than “Queen 
Ranavalona, Lord of Madagascar” (Ranavalomanjaka, tompony Mada- 
gascar). Ramiandrahasina’s letter to Ranavalona was different in sub- 
stance from that of Mary Rafaravavy to the queen examined in the first 
chapter of this book. Ramiandrahasina sought to provide secular political 
advice to Ranavalona that would increase the number and devotion of 
her subjects, not to lecture the sovereign about her prohibition of “the 
praying.” “Now according to my opinion,” Ramiandrahasina began his 
missive, “whether it be many Slaves, or Bullocks, or much money, there 
is nothing of these that will benefit your land comparable to a multitude 
of Subjects” (ary raha tahakiny hevitro na andevobe na volabe na aombibe 
tsimisy mahasoa ny fanjakanao izany afatsy ny vahoaka). The problem 
was, he reflected, the kingdom was becoming “like a Plantation of 
Bananas gored by the Bulls” (tahakiny akondro iadia naombelahy), for 
government envoys in the conquered eastern provinces of Betanimena 
and Betsimisaraka were cheating people out of money, labor, and goods, 
thereby souring them on Antananarivo’s rule. “Therefore according 
to my thought,” reasoned Ramiandrahasina, “you the owner ought to 


29 David Ratsarahomba mivady to J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, 26 March 1849, LMS AO 2 
3 B, 3: Ary dia ny hevitra ny mpanjaka hiala amy ny tany, ka nefa natahotra ny Hova izy, 
ary dia avy ny Sambo mpiady ny Farantsay tokony 3. Ka dia natahotra; ka nalefa ny 
andevo. See also Raymond Decary, L’ile Nosy Bé de Madagascar: histoire d’une coloni- 
sation (Paris: Editions Maritimes et d’Outre-mer, 1960), 34-41, 94-96. 
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Cause your Provinces to be governed by good Laws and ordinances 
(tokony ataonao tompony tsara didy aminy lalana nitany); and then when 
the people of those parts that are yet unsubdued, hear of them, their 
hearts will take confidence in you.” 

To Ramiandrahasina’s mind, as well as to that of a growing party of 
Christians both inside and outside the Big Island, the challenge at hand 
in 1839 was to reform the queen’s government that she might actually 
extend her power through better administration, not to depose her or 
to diminish her authority. Several pages of Ramiandrahasina’s letter 
describe in exacting detail how itinerant magistrates (tsitialaingia) dis- 
pensed self-interested and corrupt justice (fitsarana filankarena), and 
how Tamatave’s governor, Ramanasina, delegated impossible tasks to 
the “tribes” (firenena) under his charge, fining them when they proved 
delinquent, and then embezzling the resulting revenue. “I know before 
hand that you will not listen to, or believe my words,” entreated 
Ramiandrahasina of the queen in his indictment. “But send some men in 
whom you fully confide to enquire and search, and let them make 
enquiry of the headmen of the provincial districts (ampitantsaina) whom 
Radama appointed over the petty Captains” across the eastern prov- 
inces. The author had no illusions that such an investigation would 
materialize. And of course it did not. But Ramiandrahasina’s memo was 
carefully examined at court. A copy is scrupulously preserved today 
in the archives of Ranavalona’s kingdom, duly filed among diplomatic 
papers pertaining to foreign relations. 

Ramiandrahasina’s “very long & truly patriotic letter,” as one LMS 
missionary dubbed it in glee (for them, Ranavalona was an enemy), did 
not blame Ranavalona for the problems it itemized. Rather, the author 
assumed that his queen was largely ignorant of what was happening in 
her own kingdom. “Now there is no one to tell you these things in your 
kingdom on account of the fear of their lives,” he explained to Rana- 
valona, “but boasting flattery is what you hear every Day (my toky vava 
isanandro narinao), and the lamentations of the people are never told to 
you, whilst at the same time your kingdom is tottering through the lust 
of money (nitaninao efa hihilana amy ny filankarena).” If courtiers dis- 
missed Ramiandrahasina’s letter by filing it among foreign diplomatic 
papers, implying through routine bureaucratic procedure that he was a 
traitor, the author was concerned to point out to Ranavalona that he had 
not fled across the sea to the queen’s enemies, but to her friends. “And 
this is the reason why I came to the Mauritius, to the English, whom 
[King] Radama esteemed as his friends,” he wrote rather fancifully — but 
in all sincerity — about his accusations, “and I remain with Mr. Baker, 
and do not go to the French who have had War with Your Majesty” 
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(French warships and troops had attacked Tamatave and Foulpointe 
in 1829). Safely at Mauritius where they could write what they liked 
back to Antananarivo, refugees like Ramiandrahasina and Rafaravavy 
were reluctant to foreswear allegiance to the queen they reckoned their 
sovereign, and the land they figured their ancestral home. In addition 
to enabling connection across the seas, letters composed by the exiles 
of highland Madagascar turned out to be an important medium for 
expressing “truly patriotic” national sentiments. Some Malagasy at the 
Mascarenes sustained their diasporan identities by offering advice on 
good governance to their sovereigns back home.*° 


Imagining the nation at Mauritius 


The Malagasy-speaking slaves and ex-slaves of Mauritius and ile 
Bourbon originated from a variety of different regions of Madagascar 
and spoke an array of its speech varieties. By contrast, most Christian 
refugees departing the island after 1835 hailed from Imerina in highland 
Madagascar or, if they had lived elsewhere on the Big Island before 
fleeing it, maintained family ties in Imerina and had parents who spoke 
that region’s dialect. Ramiandrahasina’s father, for example, was from 
the Tsimiamboholahy clan of Imerina, but the young Ramiandrahasina 
spent most of his childhood at Tamatave on the east coast where his 
father was an envoy of Antananarivo’s government (Map 7.1). The 
language in his letter to Queen Ranavalona discussed in the previous 
section approximates the dialect of highland Madagascar but contains 
numerous words and expressions distinctively from Madagascar’s 
northeastern coast (narinao instead of no renao, or aombibe rather than 
ombibe in the portions reproduced here, for example). While still differ- 
entiated by a degree of dialectal variety, the speech of refugee evangelists 
would have by and large approximated the tongue of King Radama and 
Queen Ranavalona, expansionists from the center of the island who 
sought with the aid of Welsh missionaries and the governor of Mauritius 
to project their political authority far beyond their landlocked homeland, 
and who sought to turn their speech variety into a national language 
through the development and diffusion of literacy in a standardized 


3° Some Malagasy language quotations from Ramiandrahasina’s letter are from 
Ramiandrahasina to Ranavalomanjaka, Mourisy, 16 Alohotsy 1839, ARM AR DD 10, 
2r—-14r. Other vernacular quotations and all the English translations come from a copy 
in the British National Archives (there are some minor differences between the two 
copies): NAB CO 167 229, 51v—59v (Malagasy version), 41r—50r (English translation 
by an LMS missionary). Characterization of the letter as “patriotic” is from Edward 
Baker to Rev. W. Ellis, Piton, 29 December 1839, LMS ILMAU 2 3 D, 7. 
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orthography. While they had suffered many personal and political 
disabilities at home on account of their religious practices, and some 
had even fled the Big Island for their lives, Christian refugees mostly 
hailed from a politically dominant population in Madagascar, 
speaking and writing like its rulers. How did literate refugees from a 
politically privileged ethnic group at the center of an emergent island 
empire interact with Malagasy speakers in diaspora, individuals whose 
speech varieties and ethnic backgrounds typically derived from the 
inland and coastal provinces of the Big Island that Antananarivo had 
conquered? 

Clues to how Imerina’s refugees thought about and lived their social 
identities can be identified through close readings of their prose. Because 
they unfold in a particular logic and through a set of concerns that 
historians of the Indian Ocean seldom share, these texts and their 
contents may seem tedious to the reader. But they are absolutely critical 
if we are to envision the world of the Indian Ocean through the thinking 
of its people. Let me begin with how basic principles of identity are 
reflected in the morphology of the Malagasy language. Among the most 
revealing characteristics of mid-nineteenth-century Malagasy letters are 
the vocabulary and syntax authors employed to identify themselves and 
others with origins in the Big Island. Consider one letter from the 
homeland. “We greet you and our brethren in Christ at the Cape of 
Good Hope from the Christians here in Madagascar,” wrote Prince 
Ramonja from the royal court at Antananarivo to James Cameron in 
about 1855. Because most Christians in Madagascar were either living 
in Imerina or from that province, Ramonja’s “Madagascar” was in 
practice synonymous with Imerina. His circumscribed notion 
of Madagascar — making the whole island a synecdoche for only one 
of its provinces — is commonly found in communications dispatched 
from the Big Island’s interior highlands.?! 

Reporting on political developments in Imerina by recounting stories 
circulating among the Malagasy-speaking communities of Mauritius, 
David Johns Andrianado in a similar vein disclosed to James Cameron in 
South Africa a conversation said to have taken place in Antananarivo 
between Queen Ranavalona and a Frenchman named Jean Laborde. In 
mid-1857 Laborde, who had been a confidant of the queen and director 
of her manufacturing enterprises for more than two decades, plotted 
with other Europeans and Malagasy at the court to dethrone Ranavalona 


3! Prince D. Ramonja to James Cameron, no place (Antananarivo), no date (c. 1855), 
ACCL SC SGGL GMS 91, 5: Avy mamangy anao sy ny havanay amy ny Kraisty aty 
Cape of Good Hope izahay amy ny Kraisty any Madagascar. 
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and replace her with her Christian son, Rakotondradama. When she 
learned of the plot that would likely have ended her life as well as her 
rule, Ranavalona sent orders for Laborde to quit Madagascar. He 
refused, asking “to stay in Antananarivo at his residence,” reported 
Andrianado on the circulating rumor. “Chop me up and cut me into 
pieces here in Antananarivo,” Laborde is said to have entreated Rana- 
valona, “but I am not leaving.” Ranavalona was insistent on expulsion, 
however, and ordered her soldiers to manhandle Laborde down to 
Tamatave, bound upon a stretcher if necessary. “If you will not eat food 
or drink water, and die on the road as a result,” the queen is reported to 
have lectured Laborde, “it is no longer we Malagasy (izahay Malagash) 
who kill you, but you who kill yourself.”?? 

One interesting dimension of Andrianado’s dramatically retold tale 
is the spelling that the pan-island identity signifier takes in the last 
sentence — a French one (Malagash) rather than an English one 
(Malagasy). This may have been due to the French language influences 
weighing upon Andrianado at Mauritius or to an effort on his part to 
imagine precisely what Ranavalona might have said when addressing 
a native French speaker (Laborde). Whatever the case, the English 
spelling, not the French, is far more common in refugees’ letters. And 
although the preceding story was recounted in Mauritius and dispatched 
to London, the meaning of “Malagash” in the vignette approximates the 
way in which the court at Antananarivo tended to employ the pan-island 
identity designation: to distinguish the people of Imerina, or sometimes 
only officials at the royal court in Antananarivo, from European for- 
eigners. The words Malagasy and Madagascar came into the speech 
and writing of persons from highland Madagascar as a result of their 
many relationships with the maritime exterior since the late eighteenth 
century; the terms do not appear to be indigenous to the Big Island. 
The restrictive connotation of “Malagasy,” in which the people or the 
court of Imerina stand as synecdochical substitutes for the entire island 
and its inhabitants in relation to foreigners, can be found in certain 


32 David Johns Andrianado to James Cameron, Mauritius, 22 March 1858, ACCL SC 
SGGL GMS 91, 72: Ary raha tsy mety homankanina sy misotro rano hianao, ka maty eny 
andalana, dia tsy izahay Malagash intsony no namoanao fa hianao no namo[no] tena. For 
details of this conspiracy see Ida Pfeiffer, The Last Travels of Ida Pfeiffer, Inclusive of a 
Visit to Madagascar (London: Routledge, Warne and Routeldge, 1861), 225-227, 239— 
267; Adrien Boudou, ed., Le complot de 1857: textes anciens et nouveaux publiés et annotés 
(Tananarive: Imprimerie Moderne de l’Emyrne, Pitot de la Beaujardiére, 1943); 
Raymond Delval, Radama II: prince de la renaissance malgache, 1861-1863 (Paris: 
Editions de l’Ecole, 1972), 217-227; Raison-Jourde, Bible et pouvoir, 227-237. For 
more on Jean Laborde see Roland Barraux and Andriamampionona Razafindramboa, 
Jean Laborde, un gascon a Madagascar (1805-1878) (Paris: L’Harmattan, 2004). 
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letters in the ecclesiastical archive, principally those composed in high- 
land Madagascar.** 

More typical of letter writing in the Malagasy diaspora, however, was 
an implicitly inclusive meaning to the terms Malagasy and Madagascar, 
designating an ensemble of persons from or identifying with widely 
divergent provinces of the Big Island and speaking their respective dia- 
lects. As we learned in the previous chapter, deep affinities frequently 
developed between refugee evangelists from Imerina and ex-slave com- 
munities of varying sub-Malagasy ethnicity who, if they did not always 
live adjacent to each another, socialized and worshipped together, col- 
lectively forming self-named “congregations of the Malagasy” (fiango- 
nany Malagasy or fiangonana amy ny Malagasy) in and around Port 
Louis. Communities of ex-slaves from the Big Island sought out refugee 
evangelists from Imerina and desired to learn from them how to read, 
and also to write, Queen Ranavalona’s language in the Latin alphabet. 
These inter-ethnic and inter-dialectal interactions together with the 
island-wide identity term (Malagasy) by which congregants chose to 
designate themselves — and by which they were also collectively known 
by whites, blacks, and others outside their own communities in the 
western Indian Ocean — suggest that an ethnically inclusive meaning of 
Malagasy and Madagascar was first truly being nourished in the dias- 
pora, and particularly at the Mascarenes. When Anglican Bishop Vincent 
Ryan broached the possibility of return to “Madagascar” with a Mala- 
gasy refugee named Sarradié (Tsaradia) working for his Protestant 
mission in Vacoas, for example, “the words ‘grand plaisir’ were repeated 
four times” and Sarradié informed Ryan, “mon pays i ilaaae 

Writing from Mwali island in the Comores to the Rev. John Le Brun 
in Mauritius, refugee Josefa Rasoamaka (who arrived from Mauritius) 
solicited his correspondent in 1851 to tender his “Greetings to all the 
congregations — I can’t write to the Malagasy, my friends (ny malagasy 
namako),” he explained, “because the ship carrying this letter departs 
very soon.” The “Malagasy, my friends” to whom Rasoamaka addres- 
sed his greetings were individuals having origins across the Big Island 
and forming the Protestant LMS-affiliated congregations of post- 
emancipation Mauritius. Or take a similar greeting collectively penned 
in 1843 to ex-slave friends in Mauritius by Mary Rafaravavy and Josefa 
Rasoamaka, then residing at the island of Nosy Mitsio off the northwest 


33 One also finds them in diplomatic correspondence with the exterior as well as in his- 
torical narratives collected in Imerina beginning in the 1860s (such as the Tantara ny 
Andriana). 

34 Vincent William Ryan, Mauritius and Madagascar: Journals of an Eight Years’ Residence 
(London: Seeley Jackson and Halliday, 1864), 162. 
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coast of Madagascar. “We cannot now write you a long letter,” they 
explained, “as the vessel ‘Mary Lyon’ is about leaving and we have been 
very busy in getting our things on shore &c. Please to tell all the Malagasy 
at Mauritius,” they continued, “that we are very well and happy.” Many 
further examples demonstrate how letter writers employed the word 
“Malagasy” in their composition, but a few additional illustrations must 
suffice: “we Malagasy are exceedingly happy to soon see your face” (ka 
faly indrindra izahay Malagasy rehetra mba hahita ny tarehinao), “the 
Malagasy who arrive here in Mauritius” (ny Malagasy izay tonga eto 
Morisy), and “some of the Malagasy there also wept” (ary mba nitomany 
koa izay Malagasy sasany teo).°° 

An attentive reading of the preceding epistolary references reveals 
that the term “Malagasy” typically appears in mid-nineteenth-century 
vernacular correspondence only as a noun, referring to inhabitants of or 
persons with origins in the Big Island. By contrast, the same word never 
stands as an adjective unless it refers specifically to the speech or lan- 
guage of Madagascar. Vernacular syntax, in other words, was arranged 
to obviate the adjectival applications of “Malagasy” so common in 
narrative today, and unavoidable in this book. Take, for example, the 
following phrases: “the congregations of the Malagasy” (ny fiangonany 
Malagasy); “the meeting house of the Malagasy” (ny trano fiangonany 
Malagasy); “the homes of the Malagasy” (ny fonenany Malagasy); “I am 
unable to write to the Malagasy, my friends” (ary izaho tsy mahazo 
manoratra amy ny malagasy namako); “on our land, we Malagasy” (tamy 
ny taninay Malagasy); and perhaps most telling because it employs 
“English” as an adjective, but not “Malagasy”: “because I do not know 
words in the English language as well as I know the language of the 
Malagasy” (no ho izaho tsy mahalala ny fiteny amy ny teny English loatra 
tahakiny amy ny teny ny Malagasy). If Big Islanders today freely employ 
“Malagasy” and other identity terms as adjectives, their ancestors 
assiduously avoided them during the mid-nineteenth century. As a 
result, for Malagasy speakers of the time, there were actually no such 
things as “the Malagasy people,” “the Sakalava queen,” or “the Merina 
kingdom.” Historians of the Big Island have almost universally ignored 


35 Josefa Rasoamaka to John Le Brun, Mohilla, 17 April 1851, LMS ILMAU 4 1 A, 1-2: 
Veloma amy ny fiangonana rehetra — ary izaho tsy mahazo manoratra amy ny malagasy 
namako satria maikia handeha ny sambo hitondra ity; Mary Rafaravavy and Josefa 
Rasoamaka to Mary Johns, Ampasindava, Nosimitsiho, 4 August 1843, LMS ILMAU 
3 2 A, 1-2: English translation by Mary Johns of the Malagasy original; David 
Ratsarahomba to J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, 6 January 1849, LMS AO 2 3 B, 1; The 
Malagasy Christians of Moka to the Directors of the London Missionary Society, Moka 
Johnstown (Mauritius), 19 September 1850, LMS ILM 5 3 C, 1, 3. 
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this deep structure of the Big Island’s language and its unique impli- 
cations for the history of identity thinking in the western Indian Ocean, 
projecting modern conceptions of identity into the past.*° 

It is not that native Malagasy speakers were incapable of conceiving 
of the word “Malagasy” as an identity adjective, only that common 
usage in the vernacular did not typically allow it. Consider, for example, 
an illuminating bilingual text by David Ratsarahomba, exemplary of 
writing in the multilingual diaspora. As in many of his communications, 
Ratsarahomba tended to mingle Malagasy and English text (the latter set 
in bold), code switching as convenient from one language to the other or 
sprinkling his Malagasy prose with English words. “We Malagasy are all 
extremely happy that we will once more see your face in the flesh,” (Ka 
faly indrindra izahay Malagasy rehetra mba hahita ny tarehinao amy ny 
nofo once more) he explained in his native tongue to J. J. Freeman 
in 1850. Ratsarahomba continued his missive in Malagasy, but soon 
returned to English toward the end of the passage below. 


And we have prayed that God will Ka dia nanao fivavahana izahay 
bless you and carry youinhishand mba hitahiana Andriamanitra sy 
here among us if it is his will. And hivimbinany anao hoaty amy nay 
I have, sir, married in November raha sitra po ny. Ary izaho izao 
last: Mr. and Mrs. Le Brun and _tompo ko dia efa nampaka bady 
a Deacon were very kind as to tamy ny November lasa; Mrs. 


accompany us in the Chapel Mr. LeBrun and a Deacon 
and at dinner and [also] some __— were very kind as to 
Malagasy friends. accompany us in the Chapel 


and at dinner and some 
Malagasy friends. 


What could only be written as “we Malagasy” (noun) in the Malagasy 
language portion at the beginning of the passage came out as “Malagasy 
friends” (adjective) in the English portion, toward the end. For Ratsa- 
rahomba, as for his compatriots, Malagasy-as-adjective belonged to 
English composition, not to writing in their native tongue.*” 


36 The regime at Antananarivo was mostly referred to as ny fanjakana, “the government.” 
In European languages, the rulers referred to their polity, tellingly, as “the kingdom of 
Madagascar” not “the Malagasy kingdom.” The examples early in the paragraph are 
taken from the fund of letters cited throughout this chapter. 

37 See also “When I was there in Port Louis I went to the house of Madame Jacques, 
a Malagasy member; Rahambola tety Port Louis nandeha tamy ny trano Madame Facques 
(a Malagasy member) izaho,” in David Ratsarahomba to J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, 
1 May 1848, LMS ILMAU 3 4B, 8. The block quotation is from David Ratsarahomba 
to J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, 6 January 1849, LMS AO 2 3 B, 1. 
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This point about the structure of vernacular language use in the mid- 
nineteenth century is of capital importance for understanding how 
Big Islanders thought about human distinctions and social identities. 
Malagasy speakers of the nineteenth century did not imagine identity 
as attributive, as a quality or character of persons or things in the way 
that Europeans of the time did when they spoke of English meals, 
French hairdos, Welsh houses, or Malagasy singing. Whether pan- 
insular (national) or sub-insular (ethnic), identity for Big Islanders was 
not adjectival — inherent, say, to blood — but rather linked to chosen 
identification with land and polity. Malagasy identities, as many an 
anthropologist and historian of the Big Island has argued, were funda- 
mentally tied to the places where certain ancestors were buried. Because 
descent reckoning in Madagascar is typically bilateral, choices about 
which ancestors counted in such calculations of homeland was con- 
tinually debated and reinvented. Biological descent itself was entirely 
insufficient in determining one’s ancestors, and hence also one’s iden- 
tity. It is unsurprising in this context that Malagasy speakers departing 
the sugar estates of Mauritius in 1839 sought to form landed villages 
on the basis of homeland identification, whether Malagasy, Betsileo, or 
Betsimisaraka. Doing so was critical — indeed instrumental — to revivi- 
fying their old-country ethnic identities. And collecting group members 
on contiguous, self-controlled land was a particularly Malagasy way 
of doing so. Freedom of movement at the end of apprenticeship, then, 
had been absolutely key to the renaissance of Malagasy identities after 
1839.°° 

Mary Rafaravavy’s prose reveals how Malagasy letter writers thought 
about identity as closely tied to land. In 1847 Rafaravavy composed a 
letter to her sister in Imerina, explaining that “I intend to write also to 
our Queen of Madagascar” (ny Mpanjaka ntsikia Madagastkara). For 
Rafaravavy, Ranavalona was the sovereign of a specific island territory, 
Madagasikara (a noun). She was not “our Malagasy Queen” (adjective), 
a ruler having some inherent quality identifiable as Malagasy. Refugees 
reaffirmed their Big Island identity by writing to the queen who possessed, 


38 Hor the relationship between collective identities and land see Maurice Bloch, Placing 
the Dead: Tombs, Ancestral Villages, and Kinship Organization in Madagascar (London: 
Seminar Press, 1971); Gillian Feeley-Harnik, A Green Estate: Restoring Independence in 
Madagascar (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution Press, 1991); Jennifer Cole, 
Forget Colonialism? Sacrifice and the Art of Memory in Madagascar (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 2001); Michael Lambek, The Weight of the Past: Living with History 
in Mahajanga, Madagascar (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2003); David Graeber, 
Lost People: Magic and the Legacy of Slavery in Madagascar (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 2007). For identity thinking as non-attributive see Pier M. Larson, 
History and Memory in the Age of Enslavement (Portsmouth: Heinemann, 2000), 27-29. 
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or claimed to possess, that territory. In a similar fashion, Simeon 
Andrianomanana referred to “us native from in Madagasikary [we 
natives from Madagascar],” in an English-language portion of one of his 
letters forwarded to J. J. Freeman. Even in English, Andrianomanana 
could not bring himself to write “we Malagasy natives,” and his word 
choice, like that of his colleague Rafaravavy, reinforced the connection 
between homeland (Madagasikary) and Big Island diasporan identity 
(us native from in Madagasikary).*° 

Praising LMS handyman James Cameron of Cape Town for his 
years of toil in the Big Island, Andrianomanana made a similar narrative 
link between people and place when writing from Mauritius in 1855 
that “all the work you have done in the land of we Malagasy (tamy ny 
taninay Malagasy) in days long past and up to the present time is neither 
worthless nor lost in the least.” “J. J. Freeman has a great desire and 
love to do good to our land Madagascar (ny tany nay Madagascar),” 
claimed Malagasy-speaking congregants in Moka when commending 
Freeman to the directors of the LMS. Some of the one hundred ex- 
apprentice and refugee Christians at Moka who signed this letter were 
creoles born in Mauritius, but they continued to identify with the land 
of their parents’ birth, thanking Freeman for having done good to “our 
land Madagascar.” Identity and homeland were inextricably linked 
in the thinking of ex-slaves and refugees in colonial Mauritius, as they 
were for writers in the Big Island itself. “All the believers here in 
Madagascar (ny mino rehetra any Madagascar) send greetings to our 
brothers and sisters in England,” went another letter composed in 
Antananarivo in 1855. There were no “Malagasy believers” for nineteenth- 
century vernacular letter writers, only “believers in Madagascar.”*° 

For modern historians, these lessons from the letters supply an 
important caution against assumptions that Malagasy speakers of the 


3° Mary Rafaravavy to Razafy and Mary Ravao, Port Louis, 20 Adijady 1847, LMS AO 2 
3 B, 3-4: Ary izany nolazaiko amy nao Razafimalala fa Izaho mikiasa manoratra koa ho 
amy ny Mpanjaka ntsikia Madagasikara; Simeon Andrianomanana to J. J. Freeman, 
Port Louis, 4 September 1850, LMS ILMAU 4 1 A, 1. 

Simon Andrianomanana to James Cameron, Mekan (Moka, Mauritius), 25 April 1855, 
ACCL SC SGGL GMS 91, 49-50: Tsy dia ho foana na ho very tsiakory ny asa rehetra 
izay efa nataonareo tamy ny taninay Malagasy tamy ny andro lasa ela ka mandrakanke- 
hitriny izao; The Malagasy Christians of Moka to the Directors of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, Moka Johnstown (Mauritius), 19 September 1850, LMS ILM 5 3 C, 
2: Ary ny amy ny ataony Revd. F. ¥. Freeman dia be tokoa ny fa ny riany, sy ny fitiava ny 
hahasoa ny tany nay Madagascar sy izay efa mino ao; Prince D. Ramonja to James 
Cameron, no place (Antananarivo), no date (c. 1855), ACCL SC SGGL GMS 91, 8: 
Ary manao veloma amy ny rahalahy sy ny anabavy aty England ny mino rehetra any 
Madagascar. Readers should note that in nineteenth-century vernacular prose, aty was 
typically substitued for amy, as is still common in speech. 
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time thought of identity as they (or westerners, or Mauritians, or 
scholars such as me) do today: as an adjectival attribute of persons often 
linked to blood, breeding, or culture. Whether Malagasy, Betsimisaraka, 
or Amboalambo, eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Big-Island social 
identities rested on different principles. They all started with land and 
were frequently also associated with the polities that rulers erected on 
those territories. “Ethnonyms” designated the inhabitants of geographi- 
cal and political space; they could not be transformed into adjectives. 
Just as Mary Rafaravavy did in the letter that opens the introduction 
to this book, or Ramiandrahasina in his letter to Queen Ranavalona 
examined earlier in this chapter, refugees and ex-slaves in Indian Ocean 
dispersion imagined themselves as subjects of their rulers back home. 
In 1836, Queen Ranavalona sent an embassy of six dignitaries from 
Antananarivo into the Indian Ocean and then into the North Atlantic to 
represent her government’s interests at the courts of French and British 
rulers. At its first stop, Mauritius, the embassy was actively sought out 
by an ex-captive from the Big Island, a woman named Rabodomanga. 


“Once a slave,” the ambassadors explained of her visit, 


Rabodomanga came to us when 
she learned of our arrival. “Even 
though I had been enslaved and 
arrived here in that condition 
during the time of King Radama 
[before 1822],” she said, “I was 
still one of his subjects here. And 
when the band arrived here from 
the court at Antananarivo [1822], 
I was like their mother and father. 
When the young children learning 
to be sailors also arrived here 
[1828], they came straight to my 
house. I kept their things for them 
and washed their clothes. And 
when the Betsimisaraka laboring 
for the sugar estate owners arrived 
[1836], and they were not paid the 
wages due them, I solved the 
problem with the authorities. I am 
also the father and mother of all 
those [from the Big Island] 
enslaved here in Mauritius. So 


Indray Rabodomanga olona very 
taloha, koa nony nahita anay tonga 
tao izy, diavy, izaho ho izy, raha 
taminy Tompokolahy, na dia 
haverezana aza, no nahatongavako 
taty, olony no aty aho, koa raha 
tonga teto ireny mpitsoka mozikia 
ireny, Izaho nomba tahaky ny 
rainy amandreniny, ary raha avy 
indray ireny zazamadinikia teny 
antsambo ireny, izaho notrano fa 
mantanany, izaho no mitahiry ny 
entany, izaho no manasa ny 
akanjony, ary raha avy indray ny 
Betsimisaraka mikarama aminy 
vazaha, raha tsiomeny ny 
karamany, izaho no mandahatra 
aminy lehibe, ary izao very eto 
Morosy rehetra izao, izaho no 
rainy amandreniny, koa raha tonga 
eto hianareo Ambassadors 
mitondra ny vola tsivaky aho, 
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knowing that you Ambassadors  Ahasikio any Tompokovavy, fa 
have arrived here, I bring you my _olony no aty aho. 

uncut silver coin to honor the 

Queen, for J am her subject here.” 


This is what she said, and we Izao no fiteniny, koa dia noraisinay 
accepted her offering honoring ny hasina, hahamasina 

Queen Ranavalona. “I am going and-Ranavalomanjaka, Ary izaho 
to return to Madagascar [the dia hiakatra ho izy, fa izao zafikio 
implication being to the kely izao nombola kely loatra 


highlands],” she continued, “but aloha, k izany nombola 
my grandchild is still too young, so _ijanonjanonako kely.*? 
that is the reason I am lingering 

here for a while.” 


In each of the foregoing cases, maintaining a Malagasy identity meant 
imagining or identifying with an overseas homeland. Without envisaged 
connections to place and sovereign, exiles could no longer be Malagasy — 
or Betsileo, Betsimisaraka, and Sakalava. Ethnic qualities were not 
considered inherent, they had to be remade through actual or imagined 
attachments to the many constituent lands of Madagascar, and to their 
sovereigns. To be Malagasy or Betsileo in the colonial islands, in other 
words, was to engage in the intellectual work of connection to a Big 
Island homeland and its rulers. As they imagined a home across the 
seas, Malagasy in the Indian Ocean constituted themselves as a diaspora, 
even if a heterogeneous, sometimes segmented one.*” 

When it came to describing their language on the other hand, Big 
Islanders sometimes employed the term “Malagasy” as an adjective. 
Take the following three examples culled from the letters: “we request 
Malagasy and English language Bibles with marginalia” (ary manafatra 
Bible Malagasy sy English misy fizahanteny izahay); “this time I am writing 
in the Malagasy tongue” (manoratra amy ny teny Malagasy aho amy ny 
izao); and “the Malagasy language hymnal” (ny Fihirana Malagasy). The 
exceptional use of Malagasy as an adjective to describe the Big Island’s 
several speech varieties suggests that Christians found language to be a 
primary unifier in the western Indian Ocean of people from the Big 
Island, another basis for creating a pan-island, national identity. At the 
same time, even when referring to their own language, writers usually 


41 Ratsitohaina, Andriantseheno, Ramanankoraisina, Ranera, Raharolahy and Rasa- 
tranabo to Ranavalomanjaka, Port Louis, 20 Alakaosy 1836, andro Alarobia, ARM AR 
DD 7, 83v-84r. 

#2 Ror more on Malagasy ethnonyms see Larson, History and Memory, 23-32, 205-257. 
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sought to formulate sentences in such a way as to avoid adjectival use of 
the term Malagasy, slipping the word back into a noun in the fashion 
we observed in preceding paragraphs. Explaining their esteem for LMS 
missionary J. J. Freeman, the congregation at Moka, for instance, wrote 
that “He and his colleagues especially did something to benefit us when 
they translated the Bible into the tongue of the Malagasy (ho teny ny 
Malagasy).” If Malagasy speakers both at home and in diaspora had 
come to accept their island as Madagascar and its people as Malagasy 
(noun), they were much more cautious in thinking of themselves as 
Malagasy people (adjective). Big islanders of the Mascarenes revived 
their mother tongue as well as their distinctive forms of identity thinking 
and language use after decades of slavery. This renaissance entailed an 
active identification with Big Island homelands and their rulers.*? 

While letter writers in diaspora fashioned more comprehensive mean- 
ings for “Malagasy” than did their counterparts back home, they con- 
tinued to recognize sub-insular ethnic identities in both external diaspora 
and homeland. When chronicling the expansionist activities of Queen 
Ranavalona’s kingdom in the Big Island, for example, it made little sense 
for Malagasy language writers to designate both sides of a military 
conflict as “Malagasy.” David Ratsarahomba, for instance, passed the 
following ethnically aware report of events in Madagascar during 1848 
to a friend in London. “As for things in Madagascar,” he began, 


regarding the Hova there is not Ny any ny toetra ny Madagascar 
much to say just now for after the ny amy ny hova tsy hita izay ho 
Admiral [Admiral Dacres, who lazaina ankehitriny fa hatry ny 
traveled there to negotiate a Admiral dia tsy misy nankany 
resumption of trade between intsony. Fa izay reny nay ny 
Mauritius and Madagascar, Sakalava miady amy ny hova 
broken in 1845] no one else has mandrakariva ka mahazo ny 
gone. What we hear is that the ambony ny Hova izy. 


Sakalava constantly fight with the 
Hova and make some gains 
against them. 


43 David Ratsarahomba to J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, 10 June 1847, LMS AO 2 3 A, 1; 
David Ratsarahomba to Unknown (probably J. J. Freeman), Port Louis, 23 September 
1848, LMS ILMAU 3 4 B, 4; RakotondRadama, Andriambahiny, Ramanandray, sy 
Andriamanana to James Cameron and William Ellis, Antananarivo, 8 March 1855, 
ACCL SC SGGL GMS 91, 30; The Malagasy Christians of Moka to the Directors of 
the London Missionary Society, Moka Johnstown (Mauritius), 19 September 1850, 
LMS ILM 5 3 C, 3: Fzy sy ny namany sasany, efa nanao izay hahasoa nay tokoa tamy ny 
namindrany Baioboly tonga ho teny ny Malagasy. 
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Writers usually referred to Big Islanders in Mauritius as “Malagasy,” but 
the word appears less frequently in narratives about political de- 
velopments back home. Vernacular letters suggest that a pan-ethnic 
Malagasy national identity emerged most notably in Mascarene di- 
aspora.** 

A letter from two of the refugee evangelists who once resided in 
Mauritius but later retreated to the Comores, related a similar set of 
ethnically differentiated developments and their effect on the dispersion 
of Malagasy speakers into the islands of the Mozambique Channel. 
“We are still here for we can’t go either to Ambongo or to Nosy Be on 
account of the fighting,” explained Josefa Rasoamaka and _ Josia 


Andrianilaina to the Rev. J. J. Le Brun of Port Louis (Map 7.1). 


What we hear about Madagascar 
is that it remains in great distress 
to the present time, both for the 
believers and the non-believers, 
because of the mean spiritedness 
of Rainiharo [Ranavalona’s prime 
minister] and because of the 
increase in fanompoana labor 
service. Many of the Hova scatter 
and flee to the Sakalava; and there 
are a few who arrive here [at 
Mwali island] who approached the 
Sakalava at Ambongo, were sold 
to the Arabs, and redeemed by the 
queen here. The people are from 
the very heart of Imerina, from 
[such places as] Alasora, 
Fenoarivo, Ambohidratrimo, 
Fihaonana, and Fenoarivo, and it 
was only four months ago since 
they departed Imerina. 


Izahay mbola eto hiany, fa 
Ambongo sy Anosibe tsy azo nay 
aleha hampianarana noho ny tany 
miady. Ny toetry ny 
fandrenesanay any Madagascar 
dia mbola amy ny fahoriana be 
mandraka ankehitriny, na ny mino 
na ny tsy mino, noho ny 
fahasiahany Rainiharo sy ny 
fitombo ny fanompoana, ka maro 
no mihahaka milefa amy ny 
Sakalava ny hova; ary misy olona 
vitsivitsy tonga eto izay nanatona 
ny Sakalava tao Ambongo, ka 
namidy ny tany ny Arabo, ka 
navotany Mpanjaka eto. Ny 
olona izany avy tampovoany 
Imerina indrindra, tao Alasora, 
Fenoarivo, Ambohidratrimo, 
Fihaonana, sy Fenoarivo; ka vao 
efa bolany no nialany tany 
Imerina. 


The continuing slave trade from northwest Madagascar to the Comoro 
islands enabled highland Malagasy (Hova) in the latter archipelago to 
augment the numbers of their ethnic group, purchasing and redeeming 


44 David Ratsarahomba to Unknown (probably J. J. Freeman), Port Louis, 23 September 
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fleeing “Hova” refugees who Sakalava had enslaved at the coast and sold 
to Arab slave traders.*° 

In Mauritius, too, it made sense to writers when explaining events 
within the Malagasy congregations to distinguish sub-insular ethnic 
identities. The following story related by David Ratsarahomba of the 
Malagasy congregation at Moka illustrates how Malagasy speakers 
continued to recognize these sub-Malagasy ethnic distinctions. “As for 
the congregation of the Malagasy it is good,” he explained to J. J. 


Freeman in early 1849, 


Except for one instance about a 
month ago: when a great 
temptation appeared, the work of 
the Devil among the 
Betsimisaraka. There was a Creole 
boy who said to them: there is 
money buried over there in the hill 
and its owner has died but it has 
not been found: so if you want to 
find it go ahead for there should be 
some 4000 [dollars] buried there. 
And there was a Sakalava who 
came to them and said to them, 
“T know how to divine with seeds 
and I will show you where the 
money lies”: so he came and made 
everyone crazy, and they dug for 
about a month. He did not really 
show himself because he was 
afraid of us: but his friend told us 
this, and I was very sad; and 

I preached from Deuteronomy 
13:1-3, I Samuel 18:7-8, II Peter 
2:21-22, I John 5:21, and the 
Gospel of John 12:35-36. And by 
the love of God the words 
preached set them straight: and 
they fought with the diviner and 


Ary ny amy ny toetra ny 
fiangonana amy ny Malagasy dia 
tsara hiany: afa tsy zavatra indray 
maka toko ny ho iray volana lasa: 
no nisy fakampanahy lehibe niseho 
tamy ny asany Devoly tamy ny 
Betsimisaraka, nisy zaza lahy 
Creole nanao tamy ny hoe; Misy 
vola milevina ery antanety ery ka 
efa maty ny tompo ny ka tsy hita: 
ka raha tia nareo izahao fa misy 
tokony ho vola 4000 no naleviny 
teny: ka nisy Sakalava sendra 
tonga tamy ndrizareo; ka nanao 
taminy ny hoe, Izaho 

mahay misikidy ka izaho no 
hampiseho anareo izay itoerany 
izany vola izany: ka tonga 
nandala azy rehetra izy ary dia 
naharitra tokony ho iray volana izy 
no nihiady tany ka nefa tsy 
nisehoseho izy fa natahotra anay: 
ka ny nama ny no nilaza tamy 
nay: ary dia nalahelo indrindra 
aho; ary dia nitory ny teny tamy 
ny Deot. 13.1—2-3. 1 Samioely 
18.7-8. 2 Peter 2.21—22. 1 Jaon 
5.21. Jaony 12.35-36. Ka 


45 Josefa Rasoamaka and Josia Andrianilaina to Le Brun, Mohilla, 29 August 1850, LMS 
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agreed among themselves to get mandrakiny ny fitahian’ 
rid of the divination and came to Andriamanitra ny teny notorina 
ask me to pray for them. dia nanindrona azy: ka niady izy 


tamy ny mpisikidy ary dia 
nifeneky azy rehetra ka nariany 
sikidy ary dia nangataka tamy 
nay izy mba hivavaka ho azy.*° 


Creole, Betsimisaraka, and Sakalava identities continued to inform 
the daily lives of Malagasy speakers in post-emancipation Mauritius 
notwithstanding the existence of “congregations of the Malagasy” and 
the fluency of many ex-apprentices in the creole language of the island. 
Malagasy national and ethnic identities, on the one hand, and the Big 
Island’s tongue, on the other, were closely linked, mutually constitutive. 
They were not automatically eroded by fluency in creole. Ethnically 
heterogeneous groups of persons from the Big Island were typically 
described as “Malagasy” in correspondence (“as for the congregation of 
the Malagasy it is good,” Ratsarahomba assured Freeman at the 
beginning of this passage). But when their particular ethnic affiliations 
held some relevance or could infuse color into a storyline, they were 
mentioned in a matter-of-fact fashion. Refugee writers tended to employ 
the term Malagasy in its inclusive sense, then, when describing the 
totality of Malagasy-speaking communities in Mauritius, and also at 
the Comores. At the same time they remained sensitive to sub-insular 
ethnic differentiation in both the diaspora and the homeland, specify- 
ing those sub-insular identities when it seemed relevant or important 
to do so. 

As these letters suggest, speaking the Big Island’s tongue and identi- 
fying as Malagasy (or Betsileo, or Amboalambo or Betsimisaraka or 
Sakalava) were far more than “memories” or “traces” in the lives of the 
ex-apprentices and Christian refugees of mid-nineteenth-century Mau- 
ritius. They were at the very core of their self conceptions, revivified by 
practice and intellectual work in post-emancipation society and the 
literate predilections of Evangelical missionaries. At Mauritius, the 
Big Island’s several ethnic and emerging national identities tended to 
coexist with each other and with creole language and lifeways, each 
relevant in particular social contexts. Whether modern scholars see and 
give credence to these identifications in a segmented Malagasy diaspora 
depends to a great extent on their linguistic access to the internal 
archives of Malagasy self-identification, to the ocean of letters. 


46 David Ratsarahomba to J. J. Freeman, Mauritius, 20 February 1849, LMS AO 2 3B, 3. 
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Figments of nation: The Comores 


If writers at Mauritius imagined an emergent Malagasy national identity 
while recognizing ethnic differentiation within that identity, how did Big 
Islanders act in the complex ethnographic landscape of the Malagasy 
ecumene of the western Indian Ocean? Following their departure from 
highland Madagascar in the mid-1830s, some LMS missionaries and 
Christian refugees began to turn their attention toward the northern 
reaches of the Mozambique Channel separating the Big Island from 
the East African mainland. Whereas Queen Ranavalona’s government 
maintained a firm grip over Madagascar’s primary east-coast ports and 
the Betsimisaraka country closest to the Mascarenes, its military pres- 
ence was much less compelling in the northwest portions of the island, 
and particularly weak near the Bay of Baly, a region known as Ambongo 
(Map 7.1). Some British missionaries and Malagasy congregants at 
Mauritius dreamed Ambongo might become a safe haven for Christians 
fleeing Imerina or a new site for Protestant evangelism in the Big Island 
beyond the grasp of Antananarivo’s administrators. Neither of these 
naive visions ever materialized, for while some refugees from Imerina 
filtered into Ambongo over the years, few Christians after 1838 actually 
sought to flee their homeland. 

At the same time, in the western provinces of the Big Island, nom- 
inally independent and under the influence of the dar al Islam, the ver- 
nacular literacy of Imerina’s refugees had already become negatively 
associated with their Christianity, their Amboalambo/Ambaniandro/ 
Hova identification, and the expansionist aims of their queen. Some 
refugees from Imerina as well as from the coastal regions of northern 
Madagascar were drawn, at the same time, to the nearby Comoro 
Islands of the Mozambique Channel, where significant Malagasy- 
speaking populations could be found, and where, beginning in about 
1832, two of the islands were ruled by strongmen from Madagascar. The 
ways in which language and social identities informed practical relations 
among Big Islanders in the western Indian Ocean are suggested in the 
correspondence of highland Malagasy travelers to this region of the 
Mozambique Channel during the middle decades of the nineteenth 
century. Let us commence this inquiry with the longue durée history of 
Malagasy and their language in the Comoro Islands. 

The human, cultural, and political histories of the Comoro Islands 
were as intimately linked with Madagascar and its people as they were 
to the northern zones of the Arabian Sea. While before the eighteenth 
century the islands lay mostly within the political and linguistic ambit 
of the Swahili coast and southern Arabia (an eastern Bantu language 
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prevails in the islands), Antalaotsy, a variety of the Malagasy tongue, 
was spoken by a minority of merchant and plebeian populations there 
well before that time. Malagasy sailors aboard both indigenous Indian 
Ocean and European ships sometimes put ashore on the four islands 
in the Mozambique Channel, which served as stepping stones in the 
trade between northwest Madagascar and the rest of the Arabian Sea. 
In times of political conflict, Comoran sovereigns sought mercenaries 
from the northern portions of the relatively populous and nearby Big 
Island.*” 

Another influence of Madagascar in the Comoro archipelago dates to 
more recent times. Between about 1790 and 1820 the Comoros were 
attacked by daring fleets of hundreds of allied Malagasy long canoes. 
These oceanic incursions by “black buccaneers” from Madagascar 
occasionally ranged as far afield as Ibo and Mozambique islands off the 
mainland of southeast Africa, to Mafia island and Kilwa town further 
north along the Swahili coast. “Continual attacks of the Madagasses” 
from the coastal regions of northern Madagascar regularly plundered 
the Comores for food, slaves, and other forms of moveable booty. “That 
a nation of savages, nearly ignorant of navigation and of the military 
art,” an officer of the British Royal Navy pondered incongruously in 
1819, “should have assembled fleets and armies under our eyes during 
many years past, committed themselves to the ocean, and attacked and 
ravaged distant islands, is so strange an event in modern history as 
scarcely to be believed.”*° 

During these “strange events,” which typically occurred at five-year 
intervals and endured for months as Malagasy invaders besieged entire 
towns and waited for a change in monsoon to favor their homeward 
journey, the larger islands of Ngazidja (Grand Comore) and Ndzuwani 


47 Noél J. Gueunier, “Notes sur le dialecte malgache de l’ile de Mayotte (Comores),” Asie 
du Sud-Est et Monde Insulindien 7,2—3 (1976), 81-118; Noél J. Gueunier, “Un systeme 
d@écriture arabico-malgache 4 Mayotte (Comores),” Asie du Sud-Est et Monde In- 
sulindien 12,3-4 (1981), 95-107; Noél J. Gueunier, Lexique du dialecte malgache de 
Mayotte (Comores) (Paris: INALCO, 1987); Philippe Beaujard, “L’ Afrique de |’Est, les 
Comores et Madagascar dans le systeme-monde avant le XVI siécle,” in Didier Nativel 
and Faranirina V. Rajaonah, eds., Madagascar et l’Afrique (Paris: Karthala, 2007), 29— 
102; Jeremy Prestholdt, “Similitude and Empire: On Comoran Strategies of English- 
ness,” Journal of World History 18,2 (July 2007), 113-138. Indigenous navigation in the 
Mozambique Channel is discussed in Samuel Sanchez, “Navigation et gens de mer 
dans le canal du Mozambique,” in Nativel and Rajaonah, eds., Madagascar et l’Afrique, 
103-133. 

James Prior, Voyage along the Eastern Coast of Africa, to Mosambique, Johanna, and 
Quiloa ... in the Nisus Frigate (London: Printed for Sir Richard Phillips and Co., 
1819), 44-65 (black buccaneers and nation of savages, 58); Anonymous, “A Visit to the 
Island of Johanna,” The United Service Journal 1 (1830), 151-152 (attacks, 151). 
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(Anjouan) were periodically occupied and stripped of moveable prop- 
erty. The raiders are credited with having exterminated the islands’ 
population of camels, horses, mules, and donkeys. The smaller islands of 
Mahore (Mayotte) and Mwali (Mohéli) were more or less permanently 
settled by Malagasy during the long decades of raiding, most of their 
inhabitants having been killed, carried away, or fled to the larger islands. 
Over time, successive waves of Malagasy speakers from the Big Island’s 
northern coasts came to settle at Mwali and Mahore, bringing their 
speech varieties with them.*° 

A new wave of Malagasy immigrants began to appear in the Comoro 
Islands after the death of King Radama at Antananarivo in July 1828. 
Both the Sakalava Boina king, Andriantsoly, and Radama’s governor 
at Majunga in that northwest territory, Ramanetaka, fled Madagascar 
for the Comores in this period. The two men had been inveterate 
enemies in the Big Island, struggling over sovereignty in northwest 
Madagascar. Both ran afoul of Queen Ranavalona and her armies after 
Radama’s death. Arriving in the highly volatile political environment of 
the Comores with scores of Sakalava soldiers and followers in tow, 
Andriantsoly and Ramanetaka resumed their enmity on the new playing 
fields of the Channel islands. By 1832, Andriantsoly had managed to 
establish himself as governor at Mahore under the protection of the Arab 
Sultan of Ndzuwani, while Ramanetaka proclaimed himself Sultan of 
Mwali and installed himself there with Princess Ravao, the wife he had 
received of King Radama, his cousin (Ravao had previously been one of 
Radama’s junior wives). Both Andriantsoly and Ramanetaka converted 
to Islam soon after their arrival in the Comores, for few inhabitants on 


49 Théophile Frappaz, “Extrait de la relation d’un voyage fait 4 Madagascar, a Anjouan et 
aux Seychelles, pendant les années 1818 et 1819,” Annales Maritimes et Coloniales 12, 2° 
partie (1820), 252 (domestic animals); Eugéne de Froberville, “Historique des inva- 
sions madécasses aux iles Comores et a la Cote Orientale d’Afrique,” Annuaire des 
Voyages et de la Géographie 2 (1845), 194-208; Guillaume Grandidier, “Les expéditions 
maritimes des Betsimisaraka aux Comores,” Revue de l’Afrique orientale et de Madagascar 
20 (1912), 5-8; André Manicacci, “Les incursions malgaches aux Comores,” Revue de 
Madagascar 26 (1939), 73-101; Jean Valette, “Quelques textes relatifs aux expéditions 
malgaches aux Comores,” Bulletin de Madagascar 304 (1971), 761-764; Edward A. 
Alpers, “Madagascar and Mozambique in the Nineteenth Century: The Era of the 
Sakalava Raids (1800-1820),” Omaly sy Anio 5-6 (1977), 37-54; Pierre Vérin, 
“Guerres civiles comoriennes et invasions malgaches au début du XIX* siécle d’aprés le 
manuscrit d’Abdoul Hatif ben Sultan Msa Foumou,” Builletin des Etudes Africaines de 
Institut National des Langues et Civilisations Orientales 1,1 (1981), 149-160; Jean- 
Claude Hébert, “Documents sur les razzias malgaches aux jles Comores et sur la cote 
orientale africaine (1790-1820),” Etudes Océan Indien 3 (1983), 5-603 Jean Martin, 
Comores: quatre iles entre pirates et planteurs, 2 vols. (Paris: L’Harmattan, 1983), I, 81— 
110; Claude Allibert, Mayotte: plaque tournante et microcosme de l’océan Indien occidental, 
son histoire avant 1841 (Paris: Anthropos, 1984), 110-111. 
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the islands resisted the pull of that faith, long hegemonic there as it was 
along the East African coast. 

During a decade of ongoing conflict and shifting alliances with the 
ruling Hadhrami (south Arabian) lines of the two larger islands in the 
archipelago, Andriantsoly and Ramanetaka attracted thousands more 
Malagasy settlers and soldiers from the Betsimisaraka and Sakalava 
coasts of Madagascar. These were joined by escaping officials from 
Imerina and the Ankarana country (far northern Madagascar), who 
allied themselves with the Malagasy rulers of the islands. The Arab 
Sultans of Ngazidja and Ndzuwani, too, continued to hire soldiers from 
northwest Madagascar to fight in their retinues. Sakalava mercenaries 
often found themselves facing each other on Comoran battlefields. By 
1850, a full third of Mahore’s population were Malagasy speakers, a 
share that was probably surpassed on Mwali (for which there are no 
census data). The Malagasy-speaking populations of the two islands 
were comprised principally of Sakalava, Betsimisaraka, and Hova/ 
Ambaniandro, together with an Arabized population of longer-resident 
Malagasy speakers known as Antalaotsy.”° 

Aging and apparently sinking in rum, exiled Sakalava King 
Andriantsoly sold Mahore to the French in 1841 for a lifetime pension of 
some 200 pounds sterling per annum. A governor under the orders of ile 
Bourbon assumed possession and administration of Mahore two years 
later, in 1843. Having returned to private life with his ill-gotten French 
annuity, Andriantsoly died on Mahore in September 1845. The island 
remained in French hands, prematurely exchanged for what turned out 
to be a four-year pension. Shortly after Andriantsoly’s demise, another 
political refugee named Rakalija (sometimes also spelled Rakabija and 
Rakabuju), Antananarivo’s governor at Angontsy (Anonoka) on the 
Masoala Peninsula of northeast Madagascar who had been accused of 
commerce with Europeans or sending Betsimisaraka contract laborers to 
Mauritius in contravention of Queen Ranavalona’s orders, fled for his 
life to the Comores together “with his slaves and wives.” At Mwali, 
meanwhile, Ramanetaka had expired in April 1841 and was succeeded 
by the nine-year-old Jumbe Sody (later Jumbe Fatima) born to him by 
Princess Ravao. Surrounded by envoys and governesses of Malagasy, 
Zanzibari, French, and British origins and varying national allegiances, 
the Imerina-descended Jumbe Fatima reigned in Mwali well into the 


°° 'T. S. Leigh, “Mayotta and the Comoro Islands,” Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society 19 (1849), 8-10, 12, 15-16; Gueunier, “Notes sur le dialecte,” 81-118; Martin, 
Comores, I, 206; Allibert, Mayotte, 115-116, 149-174 (esp. 149 and 174); Gueunier, 
Lexique du dialecte. 
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1860s. In the tradition of western Madagascar, she named her royal 
residence “Douany.””! 

The colorful and historically layered coterie of Malagasy-speaking 
residents and rulers in the Comoro islands together with the easy 
maritime communications between the archipelago and Ambongo in 
northwest Madagascar, attracted Christian refugees from the race-based 
colonial society of Mauritius seeking a different cultural ambience and 
a place where Europeans did not rule (the exception being Mahore 
from 1843). Andrianilaina, for instance, departed Mauritius with Cap- 
tain Dorval (aka Letord of slave trading fame in late 1839) only months 
after having arrived in the colonial island from Madagascar. He de- 
scended at Mwali “to communicate with Ramanatak” and also “with the 
view of observing the movements of the Malagash government, and 
endeavouring to facilitate the escape of his friends” from Imerina, per- 
sons who never appeared. Absent from Mauritius for a year, Andriani- 
laina seems to have returned there at about the time his wife, Sara 
Razafy, died in Walthamstow, England (December 1840), where she 
had traveled with Mary Rafaravavy for a course of study and to help raise 
funds for the LMS.” 

Several months later, LMS missionary David Johns accompanied 
Andrianilaina to Ambongo and deposited him on the shores of Baly Bay, 
“for he himself is very desirous to settle among his countrymen” in the 
Sakalava country. Andrianilaina the highlander remained “among his 
countrymen” in Sakalavaland for a time with goods to sell and a dream 
to venture upcountry into Vonizongo district on the northwest confines 
of Imerina. There, he would meet with Christian friends and family from 
the place of his birth. Andrianilaina never made it into Imerina while he 


51 Capmartin and Epidariste Colin, “Essai sur les iles Comores, présenté a la Société 
d’Emulation de I’Ile-de-France,” Annales des voyages, de la géographie, et de Vhistoire 13 
(1811), 129-170; Lewis Pelly, “Miscellaneous Observations upon the Comoro 
Islands,” Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society (1860-1862), 88, 96-97; 
Algernon de Horsey, “On the Comoro Islands,” Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
34 (1864), 260. The Malagasy rendition of Jumbe Sody and Jumbe Fatima were lomby 
Sody and Iomby Fatima. Several versions of Rakalija’s flight to the Comores are given 
in the ecclesiastical archive; the most credible is probably that of Ramiandrahasina, who 
married Rakalija’s wife when the latter died in about 1850: Ramiandrasina to James 
Cameron, Johanna, 14 October 1854, ACCL SC SGGL GMS 91. For the tensions 
leading up to Rakalija’s flight see also Ranavalomanjaka to Rakabija and Rafar- 
alahiniasa, Antananarivo, 17 Alahamady 1830, ARM AR BB 3, 31r-31v. 

52 Wy. Elliott to Revd. Wm. Ellis, Cape Town, 21 September 1839, LMS ILSA 16 4 A, 2. 
For more on Razafy see “Razafy, or Sarah, a Malagasy,” Missionary Repository for Youth 
(1841), 37-39; Henri Raharijaona, “Le sort des chrétiens malgaches refugiés en 
Grande-Bretagne lors des persécutions,” Bulletin de | "Académie Malgache 50,2 (1972), 
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lived, but he did sojourn at least one year teaching Malagasy letters in 
the Latin alphabet to willing learners about the Bay of Baly and distri- 
buting vernacular books there, in the realm of Ambongo’s King Raboky. 
The venture did not bear fruit. It seems Sakalava rulers were more 
concerned with examining the mysterious powers of the literate tech- 
nology employed by their inveterate enemies in highland Madagascar 
than in reading the Word of God in Latin-alphabet vernacular writing.? 

A year later, in mid-1842, LMS missionary David Johns sailed together 
with Mary Rafaravavy and Josefa Rasoamaka “to join Andrianilaina” 
in “teaching” around the northwestern regions of Madagascar. Their 
destination was Nosy Mitsio island, which Johns had visited the year 
before to determine whether it would be possible to place some of the 
refugee Christians there. “The king of that place asks for teachers and 
has sent a letter to the Governor of Mauritius by Mr. Johns,” wrote 
Rasoamaka of their plans. “When I heard of that,” he continued, “I was 
exceedingly glad, because they are people of the same language as I am.” 
Having recently returned to Mauritius from a two-year stint in England 
where they undertook training as evangelists, Rasoamaka and Rafa- 
ravavy were eager to live among those they deemed to share their own 
tongue, even if in a different speech variety. “Be it where it may,” 
Rasoamaka reflected in one of his letters, “if there is but a place for us we 
will go there to teach those in our country.” For Rasoamaka and Rafa- 
ravavy, the inhabitants of Nosy Mitsio employed “the same language” and 
therefore were also a part of the same conceptual territory, “our country” 
Madagascar. In the refugees’ imagination, language and country were 
intimately linked; their assertion that the Big Island’s ethnic and poli- 
tical clusters shared both tongue and homeland was among the origins 
of the island-wide, or proto-national, consciousness developed in Mas- 
carene diaspora during the first half of the nineteenth century.** 

In practical terms, however, it was the more circumscribed territory 
of Imerina that structured refugee Christians’ social relations in the 
Malagasy ecumene of the Mozambique Channel. Once at Nosy Mitsio, 
for example, Rafaravavy and Rasoamaka were joined by David Johns 
Andrianado and his family, Christians originally from Imerina who had 


>? David Johns to Thos. Wilson, Port Louis, 13 May 1841, LMS ILMAU 2 4D, 2. Ihave 
seen no letters from Andrianilaina during this period; his work around the Bay of Baly is 
recounted by David Ratsarahomba in his journal: David Ratsarahomba, “A Brief 
Journal in Madagascar,” September—-November 1847, LMS ILMAU 3 3 D, esp. 8-10. 

54 Tosefa Rasoamaka to William Ellis, Mauritius, April 1842, LMS ILMAU 3 1 B, 3, 43 
the letter appears to have been composed in English. Rasoamaka’s time in England is 
discussed in Hardyman, “Malagasy Refugees,” 148-152; Fletcher, “With my Precious 
Salvation,” Chapter 3. 
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recently escaped southwestward from the entourage of Antananarivo’s 
governor at Antomboka (Diego Suarez; the government settlement of 
Antomboka was also known as Vohimarina, not to be confused with the 
city of Vohemar on the northeast coast). When the planned Protestant 
school at Nosy Mitsio foundered on the rocks of English-French rivalry 
in the region, the three refugees moved south to the nearby island of 
Nosy Be, recently occupied by France. That venture did not prosper 
either. Rafaravavy returned to Mauritius with Andrianado in 1843. 
Rasoamaka, on the other hand ventured to Mwali in the Comores, 
where he and Andrianilaina, who had by then also come away from the 
Malagasy mainland, mingled with prominent personages in the entou- 
rage of young Queen Jumbe Sody, the daughter of Ramanetaka and 
Princess Ravao of Imerina. At Mwali the two friends also fell in with 
Andriantsifola, a notable from highland Madagascar and detractor of 
Zanzibari influence at Jumbe Sody’s court. The Comores, in other words, 
were awash with Malagasy of different origins and personal trajectories 
during the 1840s. But it was compatriots from highland Madagascar 
with whom Christian refugees tended to form their closest relationships, 
both personal and financial. Imagined in letters, and at times put into 
practice at Mauritius, Malagasy national sentiment was exceedingly 
feeble in the Comoro islands.”” 

The key differences between Mauritius and the Comores were politics 
(Mauritius was a long-standing European colony), religion (Islam at the 
Comores, Christianity at Mauritius), and the share of their respective 
ethnic populations of free migrants from Madagascar (much larger in 
the Channel islands than in the Mascarenes). For the refugee evangelists 
of Imerina, Malagasy from other parts of the Big Island seemed mostly 
fertile ground for Christian evangelization, as targets for the ecclesi- 
astical knowledge they had acquired of LMS missionaries. As Muslims 
or non-adherents to universalizing religions, most Malagasy remained 
outside of the Christian refugees’ moral universe. Andrianilaina, Rasoa- 
maka, and Andriantsifola combined in about 1843 to borrow two 
hundred dollars of young Queen Jumbe Sody at Mwali, a Muslim with 
origins in Imerina. With the funds, they planned to construct a dhow, 
sail it down the west coast of Madagascar to Saint Augustine Bay, and 
continue from there into the Indian Ocean and on to Mauritius. Based 
in Mauritius, they hoped periodically to visit Madagascar’s west coast 


55 David J. Andrianado, “The Reminiscence of the day & the year in which we left 
Madagascar to go to Nosimitsio,” c. 1847 (recounting a flight in 1842), LMS ILMAU 4 
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H. Maundrell, “A Visit to the North-East Province of Madagascar,” Journal of the Royal 
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with the vessel to bring away Christians they imagined would escape 
there from highland Madagascar. The boat-building project forged ties 
of friendship and finance among Malagasy in different circumstances 
of exile, both Christians and Muslims. 

But what most united the four parties in this instance — Andrianilaina, 
Rasoamaka, Andriantsifola, and Jumbe Sody — was their common origin 
in highland Madagascar. By mid-1847, the three ship builders had 
completed their dhow but found themselves so crippled by debt to Jumbe 
Sody after carrying the loan for four long years that they abandoned 
the project and determined to sell the vessel. “When our Boat at Mohilla 
[Mwali] finished,” Andrianilaina explained in his second language, 
“we thought it had better to sell it, for we could not keep it any longer 
for we were in debt and our living all gone.” Josefa Rasoamaka offered 
a similar explanation for the termination of the navigational project. 


Izay vola nay roalahy izany no 
nakambanay ka nolamina nentina 
nanao Botry narabo, natao ho 
entina mitady ny Kiristiana 
fandrao reo misy nilefa any 
Ambongo, ka rehefa be ny trosa 
nolona dia namidy indray fa 
tsimisy hitanana azy — ka niara 
nizara izay sisa nandoavina trosa 


We two men combined what 
money we had and used it to build 
an Arab dhow to employ in search 
of the Christians, should some of 
them flee to Ambongo. But when 
the loans we contracted with 
people became too great we sold 
the boat because we could not 
keep it. Andrianilaina, 


Andriantsifola and I split what 
remained after paying off the 
loans. 


izahay sy Andrianilaina sy 
Andriantsifola, ka tsy misy 
nanantombo. 


The impecunious and untried sailors of Imerina navigated the new 
vessel under precarious wind conditions to Mahore, where they nearly 
wrecked it on the treacherous southwestern reefs of the island. From 
these hard shoals of their experience they barely escaped with their lives. 
Once the vessel was freed, they sold it for one thousand dollars to a well- 
heeled compatriot from Imerina then resident at Pamanzi island of 
Mahore, former Angontsy governor Rakalija. With the proceeds the 
three men settled their debt to Jumbe Sody in Mwali and lived on the 
remaining profit for several years.°° 


> JYosia Andrianilaina to Ramiandrasina, Andrianado, and to the brothers and sisters at 
Mauritius, Maiotte, about 26 June 1847, LMS ILMAU 4 1 A, 1-2 (when our boat): an 
English translation of a Malagasy original, possibly by one of the Malagasy speakers at 
Mauritius; Elias Ramiandrahasina to Rev. J. J. Freeman and Rev. D. Griffiths, Port 
Louis, 3 November 1848, LMS ILMAU 3 4 B, 14 (journey to Mahore and sale of the 
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On Mahore, Andrianilaina soon developed a close relationship with the 
purchaser of his dhow. Not only were the two refugees both sons of 
Imerina, they were each born into the Tsimiamboholahy territorial clan of 
Avaradrano district, just north of Antananarivo (Map 7.1 inset). Bonds of 
shared clanship rather than the ethos of island-wide identity frequently 
articulated in refugees’ letters joined the two men together in practical 
affinity. “We just fled [from Madagascar], and you are but a stranger at 
Moilla [Mwali],” Andrianilaina reported Rakalija as having said to him. 


Let us stay here together till we see the state of our country, if we shall separate 
I shall be very sorry, and I give my daughter to be your wife and my children 
shall be taught by you to read and to write for I do not like my child to get 
married to another person for she is of age for I like her to be married of our 
nation, and she is to follow your religion, for she can read. 


The country and nation of which Rakalija spoke were evidently those 
of Imerina and its people — perhaps even of the Tsimiamboholahy clan — 
for there were numerous Malagasy men from the Big Island’s Betsimi- 
saraka, Sakalava, and Ankarana regions also on the island. The two 
refugees’ respective identities as evangelist and erstwhile administrator 
in Queen Ranavalona’s kingdom were entangled with Latin-alphabet 
literacy, an interest in vernacular books, and a Protestant center of gravity. 
Each of these separated them from their Malagasy compatriots origin- 
ating from other parts of the Big Island. “And when I heard that,” 
Andrianilaina continued about the marriage proposal from Rakalija, 


I consented to that, for perhaps by that means I will be the means to save the 
family for they can read . . . I thought perhaps that was the will of God to save 
her and to be my companion in the Lord’s work; Rakalija’s sons are 5, 2 can 
read, and can write, and my wife only is his daughter, and she can read and 
write; and Rakalija’s wives are 5, 4 can read and write, and the one is not able to 
read. And Andriantsifola and Laihavana are fond of learning. Andriantsifola is 
gone [back] to Moilla to Rasoamaka, for he is still there since our Boat was 
sold. He intends to come here now, for I told him to come here. 


The refugees from Imerina’s Avaradrano district created a new world for 
themselves in the islands of the Comores, moving about the archipelago 
as it suited them, seeking to form families and reconstitute ties of kinship 
along familiar social contours of clanship and literacy.’ 


boat); Josefa Rasoamaka to J. J. Freeman, Mohilla, 17 April 1851, LMS ILMAU 414, 
3 (block quotation). 

57 Book quotations in this and the previous paragraph are from Josia Andrianilaina to 
Ramiandrasina, Andrianado, and to the brothers and sisters at Mauritius, Maiotte, about 
26 June 1847, LMS ILMAU 4 1 A, 2-3 (emphasis added): English translation from a 
Malagasy original by one of the LMS missionaries at Mauritius. 
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What is particularly revealing about Andrianilaina’s words in the 
preceding passage and in the stories refugees repeatedly composed about 
their lives in the Mozambique Channel is the centrality of books and 
reading to them, confirming the significance of vernacular literacy in the 
tongue of Imerina’s sovereigns to their identities as Protestants and as 
people from highland Madagascar. If reading and writing had broadened 
their worlds in Imerina and at Mauritius, the parochialism of their 
Evangelical Christianity seemed to limit their options in the more ecu- 
menical milieu of the Comores. In Mwali, for example, Josefa Rasoa- 
maka remained in the orbit of Andriantsifola and Queen Jumbe Sody. 
Several years later when he wrote to LMS foreign secretary J. J. Freeman 
in Mauritius about his situation he foregrounded his literacy work and 
evangelism. “As for things here,” he began, 


Iteach whatI can and preach from Ary ny toitro aty Sady manao 
time to time, and seek a living for izay haiko hampianatra aho, sy 
myself. I don’t tire, for teaching is mamindra teny indraindray, ary 
not only to come from the mitady fivelomana ho any ny 
messengers of the Society [LMS], tenako; fa tsy reraka aho tsiakory, 
it is a command of the Lord and _ satria ny fampianarana tsy avy amy 
Savior, who said, “Go out and ny iraky ny Society hiany, fa didy 
teach all nations.” ny Tompo sady Mpamonjy; 
manao hoe, Mandehana hianareo 
ampianaro ny firenena rehetra.°® 


Rasoamaka was careful not to reveal in this letter how he sought his 
living, for he was supporting himself with funds earned from selling the 
dhow to Rakalija. The sale had deprived the LMS and Rasoamaka’s 
Christian friends at Mauritius of the means for independent maritime 
transport and the continuing link to the Big Island they so desired. And 
it mostly stranded Christian refugees in the Comores, where they 
enjoyed close ties with friends from the homeland and reproduced 
their Protestant identities by teaching the vernacular book. 

In 1843, David Ratsarahomba had refused to accompany Andriani- 
laina, Rasoamaka, and Rafaravavy on their travels to Ambongo and the 
Mozambique Channel. In late 1847, however, he embarked on a short 
visit with LMS support to the Bay of Baly aboard a merchant vessel 
that called at Ndzuwani island in the Comores along the way. Reflecting 
on the purpose of his voyage to the Big Island, Ratsarahomba wrote in 
English that, “I thought it was my duty to go there, a mation whose 


58 Josefa Rasoamaka to J. J. Freeman, Mohilla, 17 April 1851, LMS ILMAU 4 1 A, 2. 
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language I know and [in] whose country I was born, for it would be a 
great pity to abandon Madagascar as a Shipwreck, on account of the 
present state of things there because the Queen of Madagascar put stop 
the Gospel not to be preached there.” As for Andrianilaina before him, it 
was not difficult for Ratsarahomba to imagine himself as speaking the 
same “language” and belonging to the same “nation” as the people of 
Baly Bay. Yet his interests repeatedly pulled him toward more parochial 
affinities. The refugee traveler departed Mauritius on September 13, 
1847 and arrived a short week later at Ndzuwani. “When the King’s 
interpreter came on board with others,” he recounted of his arrival there, 
“I spoke to them in the Malagasy tongue, though almost all of them 
speak English very well as well as in Malagasy.” The polyglot Malagasy 
of Ndzuwani were probably at least trilingual, knowing also the local 
Shindzuwani, an eastern Bantu language closely related to Kiswahili. 
Ratsarahomba soon inquired from his hosts after his “two companions 
Hova like me” (Andrianilaina and Rasoamaka). If he could imagine the 
“nation” of Madagascar in his writing and by means of a single language 
he called “Malagasy,” Ratsarahomba also maintained his highland Mala- 
gasy identification and asserted that the refugee friends from Mauritius 
about whom he was seeking intelligence were “Hova like me.”°” 

Most of Ndzuwani’s Malagasy speakers probably hailed from the 
Sakalava, Betsimisaraka, and Ankarana territories of coastal northern 
Madagascar, but at least one of the sultan’s translators had traveled 
into Imerina of highland Madagascar and studied Malagasy letters, 
Ratsarahomba discovered. “I asked them whether they have been to 
Madagascar,” he explained of the Arab sultan’s interpreters. 


Yes great many of us here who stayed there for many years, even went to Imerina 
said they. I asked if any could read the Malagasy language. I have commenced to 
learn but before I could read well I left Madagascar said one. Will you have one 
[a book] said I. I shall be very much obliged to you if you will said he. So I gave 
him and the rest asked me very earnestly to give them but who will teach you as 
there is no [literate Christian] Malagasy here said I? We will try to get some body 
to teach us said they. Do you like to learn to read said I? Oh, yes, will you stay 
here? No, said I, I teach only those who believe in Jesus Christ; and you believe 
Mohamet, how can I teach you, said I? 


As at Mauritius, books and literacy were the twin media through 
which Protestant refugees in the Comores crafted social ties with other 


59 Ratsarahomba, “Brief journal,” 1: all quotations from this journal of 1847 in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are from pages 2-11 (emphasis added). Ratsarahomba composed 
the document in English. For Ratsarahomba’s refusal, see David Johns to J. J. Freeman, 
Port Louis, 24 June 1842, LMS ILMAU 3 1 B, 1. 
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Malagasy in dispersion. A shared language and country of birth — a 
nation — united persons from the Big Island, thought Ratsarahomba, but 
he felt Islam proved an obstacle to that unity in the Channel islands. The 
Christian refugees of Mauritius identified more closely with their faith 
and their friends from Imerina than they did with their imagined com- 
patriots of the same “nation” and language but different ethnicity and 
religious persuasion. 

After remaining some days aboard ship in the waters of Ndzuwani 
(at Mutsamudu), Ratsarahomba determined to venture on shore. Even 
before setting his feet to land, however, he encountered another Mala- 
gasy speaker with affinities for the “Hova” of highland Madagascar. 
“I went on shore with several young gentlemen” of the ship, he recounted. 


When we came near the shore [in a dinghy] one of the natives told to his 
companion, there is a Hova coming. Then he came near our boat and turned his 
back toward me and said, Jump on my back sir [to keep Ratsarahomba’s feet dry 
between boat and shore]. No said I. I can jump on shore. I thank you said I. 
I like you to come on my back said he. So I came on and thanked him. I am very 
glad to see you here said he for I have been accustomed with the hova for a long 
time in Madagascar, and IJ like to see you being one of them. And he conducted 
me to the house of his companion who invited us to dine in his house. 


Like Andrianilaina and Rasoamaka before him, Ratsarahomba con- 
ceptualized Malagasy speakers as compatriots and Madagascar as a 
nation, but in practice he mostly wrote about making the acquaintance 
of persons from his highland Malagasy place of birth, or at least of those 
familiar with it. On shore in Ndzuwani, Ratsarahomba bumped into a 
number of Big Island compatriots, all of whom he associated in his 
writing with Christian literacy or highland Madagascar. “There was a 
young man who followed us all the way we went,” he confided to his 
journal about a youth of Malagasy origin on his mother’s side. This 
interlocutor 


desired me very much to show him how to read, for he has commenced to 
learn to read and write in Madagascar; his mother was Malagasy and died there, 
and his father [from] Joanna [Ndzuwani] and took him here. So I did and gave 
him some books and said when you shall be able to read tell me. . . during that 
time I distributed some books and spell books to those whom I thought wanted 
them in earnest. 


During his brief visit to Ndzuwani, Ratsarahomba dined at the home 
of a companion of the man who had piggy-backed him from dinghy to 
shore. In return, he distributed more books, as “they begged me very 
much” for them. 

After five days in the waters of Ndzuwani the merchant vessel upon 
which Ratsarahomba was traveling departed for northwest Madagascar. 
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Figure 7.1 Extract from page 6 of David Ratsarahomba’s “A Brief 
Journal in Madagascar,” 1847. The journal was composed in English 
for the reading benefit of the directors of the London Missionary 
Society. In this passage Ratsarahomba describes nearing the west 
coast of Madagascar by boat after nine years of exile from the island. 
“The evening was coming on,” he explains in the first part of the 
extract, “I was told we shall see Madagascar this evening. I went up on 
deck, I was impatient to get sight of my country, though I knew it 
was not the very spot I was born; but still it is the land of my birth, 

I liked to see it once more, for God has preserved me, for his fatherly 
care, was over me during nine years past.” Image courtesy of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies Library; reproduced from the 
London Missionary Society/Council for World Mission Archive 
(LMS ILMAU 3 3 D). 


As his boat neared the Big Island’s coast, Ratsarahomba was filled with 
emotion. He returned in his journal to an expansive definition of country 
and home. “I went up on deck,” he explained, as “I was impatient to get 
sight of my country, though I knew it was not the very spot I was born; 
but still it is the land of my birth, I liked to see it once more.” Ratsa- 
rahomba seemed to struggle with his identification as he approached the 
Big Island, wavering between “the very spot I was born” (Imerina) and 
“my country,” “the land of my birth” (Madagascar). These two ideas of 
home were not mutually exclusive, of course, yet they seemed to tussle 
with each other in Ratsarahomba’s mind. Every reference the evangelist 
made to an expansive, inclusive idea of Madagascar was at the same time 
offset by a countervailing identification with Imerina. “How glad was 
I when [I] jumped on shore of the land of my birth once more,” he wrote 
rather schizophrenically of his arrival in the Bay of Baly, “as if I was 
going to Antananarivo.” Like Andrianilaina before him, and because of 
Queen Ranavalona’s armies, Ratsarahomba would not be going up to 
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Antananarivo except in his imagination. But during the week he remained 
in Baly, the itinerant evangelist spent much time distributing what 
had become a core constituent of his own identity: the printed Word 
of God in the dialect of Queen Ranavalona. Tellingly, Ratsarahomba 
returned nightly from the “land of his birth” to slumber aboard ship. 
He supplied the “governor” of an absent King Raboky and many others 
on shore with reading primers and vernacular sacred literature. In spite 
of his expressed affinities for the Bay of Baly and its people, Ratsa- 
rahomba soon returned to Mauritius and its “congregations of the 
Malagasy,” where he felt more comfortable. Still longing for Mada- 
gascar, he was a man of the Mascarene diaspora. The evangelist expired 
of “consumption” at Mauritius three years later. 

Another of the refugees in Mauritius, James Andrianisa, embarked 
aboard the HMS Geyser on British government business in mid-1848 
as a Malagasy—English translator to Vice Admiral Dacres. After an 
unsuccessful bid at Tamatave to reopen the trade with Ranavalona’s 
kingdom, the vessel steered northward for the Comores. In Mwali, 
Andrianisa met up with his old friend, Andrianilaina, by then married 
to Rakalija’s daughter and resident for nearly a decade in the Channel 
islands. Andrianilaina revealed to his visiting friend how he was form- 
ing a dependent community of Malagasy Christians around him in 
the Muslim islands, no doubt with funds supplied by his Tsimiambo- 
holahy patron and father-in-law, Rakalija. “The wages of [free] labourers 
are very high” in these islands, he explained to Andrianisa about his 
procedure, 


but the price of slaves is low. Thus I do said he, I prefer to redeem slaves, and as 
soon as they work for me worth the money I paid for them, I give them their 
liberty, and let them be free. I have redeemed three persons, and gave them their 
liberty, because they have conducted themselves well (but those that do not 
behave themselves well I do not give them their liberty alone). I have three 
faithful and devoted disciples of the Lord here, though we are much opposed 
by the faith of the inhabitants of the land, the Mahomedan religion. 


The continuing commerce in Malagasy slaves to Mwali, including from 
as deep in Madagascar as the heartland of Imerina, offered Andrianilaina 
a pool of inexpensive labor and the opportunity to generate a following 
of Malagasy Christians from his ancestral homeland in an otherwise 
Muslim society. In the Comores, Christian refugees sought to recreate 
the ethnic and religious configuration of highland Madagascar.°° 


6° Elias Ramiandrahasina to Rev. J. J. Freeman and Rev. D. Griffiths, Port Louis, 
3 November 1848, LMS ILMAU 3 4 B, 12: Griffiths’s English translation of the Mala- 
gasy original. The HMS Geyser’s mission is laid out in Graham, Great Britain, 91-92. 
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During the same visit, James Andrianisa huddled in discussion with 
Queen Jumbe Sody, daughter of highland Malagasy political refugees. 
Since late 1847 the young sovereign had been studying French, and 
perhaps also Malagasy in the Roman alphabet, with one Madame Droit, 
“the daughter of Ramboavao at Antananarivo.” Madame Droit had 
studied in the royal-missionary schools of Imerina during the 1820s as 
a youth before marrying a French weapons manufacturer employed 
by Queen Ranavalona and residing in Imerina. Her foreign husband 
having recently died while on business in Mozambique (slaving per- 
haps?), Madame Droit was now serving French diplomatic interests in 
the Mozambique Channel by attempting to bring Jumbe Sody into 
French Mahore’s political orbit. Backed for his part by British interests 
operating out of Mauritius, Andrianisa requested of Jumbe Sody to 
“bring my wife to teach you the book and the customs and manners of 
the Europeans.” Jumbe Sody is reported to have agreed to this pro- 
position to increase British influence in her island kingdom through the 
dissemination of Malagasy letters. But Andrianisa and his wife never 
returned to Mwali. Each working through envoys born in Imerina — a 
pragmatic nod to the power of parochial ethnic identification in the 
Comores — European powers hoped to coax the fickle Jumbe Sody into 
their diplomatic folds. A few years later, however, she shifted direction 
altogether and opted to marry a close relative of Seyyid Said, Sultan of 
Zanzibar.°! 

Over the years, the Comores, their varied Malagasy inhabitants, and 
their relative independence from deep European cultural influences 
continued to entice Christian refugees from their adopted Mauritius 
home. So, too, did the archipelago’s connubial prospects. Elias 
Ramiandrahasina ventured to Mwali in 1849, a year after Andrianisa 
(his nephew and adopted son) had visited Jumbe Sody with a proposi- 
tion for teaching Malagasy literacy in the Latin alphabet. A former 
military commander and judge for Queen Ranavalona at Tamatave, 
Ramiandrahasina was of well-placed Malagasy extraction — like Andria- 
nilaina and Rakalija he was of the Tsimiamboholahy clan — and hoped, 
with the assistance of British diplomatic pressure, to marry Queen 
Jumbe Sody of Mwali. He was disappointed in his matrimonial plans, 
however. Officers aboard the French naval steamer Cassini that trans- 
ported Ramiandrahasina from Nosy Be to Mwali explained “that he 


°! Elias Ramiandrahasina to Rev. J. J. Freeman and Rev. D. Griffiths, Port Louis, 
3 November 1848, LMS ILMAU 3 4 B, 13. There is much debate over the origins of 
the peripatetic Mme. Droit. For this and Jumbe Sody’s foreign policy see Martin, 
Comores, 1, 267-274 (origins), 275-278 (foreign policy) 521 n.26 (origins). 
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would not marry her without the French Government’s consent,” which 
would not be forthcoming given his Protestantism and ties to the British 
empire. °? 

Fresh from nuptial failure at Mwali, Ramiandrahasina ventured to 
nearby Mahore. With the support of Andrianilaina, he sought out his 
countryman and fellow Tsimiamboholahy clansman, Rakalija. In ailing 
health, we are told, Rakalija requested Ramiandrahasina to take his 
wife in clannic levirate upon his impending death. “He was very sick 
and gathered many witnesses,” Ramiandrahasina reported of Rakalija 
some time later to his friends in Mauritius. 


And he said to me, “We two 

men are each from the 
Tsimiamboholahy clan and 
because of the ways of life have 
each departed the land where we 
grew up. And now I am soon going 
to die of my disease. So if you are 
not opposed, I entreat you not to 
throw away my five small boys. 
And my wife, if you like, please 
take her as your wife, but if you do 
not like her make her your sister in 
your love of God, for she did not 
discard me through all the difficult 
things [I have experienced], but 
persevered through all my 
troubles, and she does not have 
family to see her difficulties now. 
And I agreed to do all that I could 
to assist his children and wife. 


Dia narary mafy ary namory ny 
olona maro izy nataony 
vavolombelona ary hoy izy tamy 
ko, isikia roalahy samy teraky 
Tsimiamboholahy ary samy 
namoy ny tany nahabe antsikia 
isikia nohony fitondrana ny aina 
ary ankaihitriny aho hofaty amy ny 
aretiko ity avy raha tianao izaho 
mifona amy nao azariana ny 
zanako 5 lahy madinikia ary ny 
vadiko rahatianao dia ento 
hovadinao ary raha tsy tianao izy 
ataovy anabavy nao amy ny 
fitiavanao an-Andrtra. satria tsy 
nary ahy amy ny zavatra sarotra 
rehetra faniaritra tamy ny 
fahoriako rehetra izy ary sady tsy 
manana havana hijery ny 
fahoriany. Ary dia naneky aho 
hanao izay haiko hahatsara ny 
zanany sy vadiny.°° 


Ramiandrahasina married Rakalija’s widow soon thereafter and 
assumed responsibility for his deceased friend’s children, itinerating 
from island to island in the archipelago as he managed their education. 
We know that Ramiandrahasina also carried on a correspondence from 


©? J. Le Brun to J. J. Freeman, Port Louis, 12 February 1850, LMS ILMAU 41 A, 1. 
°3 Ramiandra[ha]sina to James Cameron, Johanna, 14 October 1854, ACCL SC SGGL 
GMS 91, 25-26. 
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his base in the Comores with friends at Mauritius and the Cape of 
Good Hope, including with LMS missionary Robert Moffat far in the 
Setswana-speaking interior of southern Africa. Ramiandrahasina’s broad 
experience in the western Indian Ocean, interestingly enough, did not 
keep him from cultivating his most intimate affinities within his own 
clan. His travels and social relations in the Malagasy ecumene were 
directed, like those of other Christian refugees, toward fellow readers 
from highland Madagascar and other far-flung Protestants. 


Arrested cosmopolitans 


Malagasy-speaking travelers of the western Indian Ocean were cosmo- 
politans with broad regional experience in their home island, in the 
Mascarenes, and in the various islands of the Mozambique Channel. 
Some had even traveled to southern Africa and England. They preferred 
their mother tongue in communication, but they managed French 
(sometimes in Mascarene creoles), English, and a smattering of the 
Bantu languages used in the islands of the Mozambique Channel. They 
despatched letters to Port Louis, Tamatave, Antananarivo, the islands 
of the Comores, Cape Town, Kuruman, and London, receiving cor- 
respondence from these regions in turn. It is possible they also com- 
municated with compatriots and contacts on nearby ile Bourbon, but 
we have little direct evidence for it. They were adroit travelers, but not 
always comfortable at code switching and moving in and out of the 
different geographical, cultural, and linguistic contexts that the various 
locations of the western Indian Ocean offered. Communicating senti- 
ments not easily accessible in any other medium, their letters testify to 
what could be called an ethnic, or arrested, cosmopolitanism. 

Whether within the Big Island itself or out in Madagascar’s fractured 
ecumene peripatetic cosmopolitans struggled with more and _ less 
exclusive notions of collective identity. This was a development not 
unlike that confronting Europeans and Africans who crossed the 
Atlantic to the Americas. The Christian refugees examined in this 
chapter lived, traveled, and died in the smaller islands of the western 
Indian Ocean and sometimes even further abroad. Yet neither they nor 
their ex-slave, Malagasy-speaking compatriots discussed in previous 
chapters seem to have developed creole identities that outshone their 
more ethnic and local identifications with Madagascar. Writers in the 
diaspora often imagined a pan-Madagascar nation but usually acted on a 
significantly more parochial, and more evangelical, one. “I certify and 
declare that my father’s nation is called Tsimiamboholahy,” Ramian- 
drahasina had once commenced an autobiographical narrative in French 
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composed in Mauritius, affirming clanship as the “nation” closest to his 
heart. Clannic identity remained uppermost in the refugees’ minds, even 
in their “creole” places of exile. The Big Island’s Christians of the western 
Indian Ocean seemed caught among competing “nations” of the mind: 
Madagascar, region-ethnicity, and clan. Creole identity, even if entangled 
in these more particular self identifications as argued in this and previous 
chapters, seemed even further away, at least judging by what arrested 
cosmopolitans wrote in their letters, especially from the Comores. 
The most expansive of these competing “nations” — an understanding 
of Malagasy communities as an ethnically heterogeneous collection of 
persons speaking the same language and sharing a Big Island home- 
land — was easiest to envision in the colonial Mascarenes, especially at 
Mauritius. It was invoked in epistolary composition by Christian refu- 
gees but mostly manifested in the daily practices and post-emancipation 
choices of both ex-slaves and their refugee compatriots. Many ex-slaves 
born in Madagascar and Mauritius formed Malagasy-speaking and 
identifying villages on the latter island during the early 1840s in the 
difficult but optimistic years following final emancipation, some of 
them along old-world ethnic lines. Others created Christian “congre- 
gations of the Malagasy” or married persons they defined as compa- 
triots, though born in different places. Ramiadana’s union with a 
“Malgash creol” born in Mauritius and mentioned in the previous 
chapter is suggestive of a broader notion of Malagasy nationhood 
spanning place of birth (Ramiadana was born in Madagascar, his wife in 
Mauritius; this was a typical pattern for marriages in the Mascarenes). 
But in other locations of dispersion such as in the Comores where 
the Christian scions of Imerina faced much difficulty in rallying Big 
Islanders to their religious inclinations and communities of the ecclesi- 
astical book, marriage and socialization tended to follow more narrow 
homeland connections, not a broader Malagasy national trajectory. 
Creolization as manifested, say, in repeated mixed socialization and 
cross-ethnic matrimony does not find much expression in travelers’ 
vernacular letters from the Channel islands, either in stories referring to 
themselves or in those narrated about ex-slave compatriots. Epistolary 
composition in Madagascar’s ocean of letters was informed by both 
restrictive identities and broader ones, depending on the specific loca- 
tions and circumstances of their authors. But it tended to be the more 
narrow of these self-identifications that interested Malagasy corres- 
pondents the most. Histories of imagination and affiliation brought 


64 E. Ramiandrasina to Monsieur Revd. J. Le Brun, Port Louis, 6 June 1846, LMS ILMAU 
3.3.C, 1: Je certifie [et] declare que la nation de mon pére s’appelle Tsimiamboholahy. 
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to us in the vernacular letters of Malagasy Christian travelers of the 
mid-nineteenth century caution against unidirectional models of nation 
building and créolité that would find in Protestant vernacularism and 
print capitalism the seeds of an expanding consciousness of national or 
island-wide scale within a single linguistic community. Identity in the 
Afro-Malagasy diaspora of the western Indian Ocean was as contingent 
and fractured as that of European and African migrants crossing the 
Atlantic. 

Vernacular communities did not always agree on the merits and 
meanings of Latin-alphabet literacy in their mother tongue, a technology 
of language that could be, and was in fact, often set to partisan pro- 
grams. The Malagasy ecumene of the region was an ocean of letters, to 
be sure, but it remained in many respects a sea of ethnicity. The con- 
tradictory possibilities of vernacular literacy and official language as 
embodied in travelers’ letters of the nineteenth century — generating 
national sentiment or ethnically polarizing a fragile nation — presciently 
foreshadowed the many linguistic disputes in politically independent 
Madagascar from the mid-twentieth century. This conclusion from 
the archive may dismay or delight persons invested in the linguistic 
debates of the Malagasy present, but it is inescapable. 

The irony is, the creation of a standardized written language from one 
speech variety of Malagasy, conceived as a means for political unification 
of the Big Island by a king, a colonial governor, and youthful Welsh 
missionaries in the pay of British empire, served to combine Big 
Islanders in the colonial societies of Mauritius and the Cape, but set 
them apart at home and elsewhere in Madagascar’s ocean of letters. 
These were not inevitable consequences of the linguistic programs of 
king and foreigner. They were the result of the ways in which Malagasy 
speakers in different parts of the Big Island’s ocean of letters took up the 
challenges of reading and writing in their varying circumstances. 

Just as the relationship between ethnic identity and créolité in the 
slave islands was not automatic, predetermined, or unilinear, the con- 
nection between travel and identity in the western Indian Ocean 
emerged out of particular material and moral situations, and the ways in 
which real persons chose to navigate them. The lesson of Malagasy 
letters for studies of the global African diaspora is that there were no 
standard trajectories for ancestral languages and identities in the oceans. 
Stories of linguistic change and identity formation must arise inde- 
pendently in each case from the archive, thin and uneven as it may be. 


8 Pathways of language and créolité 


Among the most vivid of my childhood memories of southeast Mada- 
gascar are the winding roads of Anosy. Not the sealed, all-weather 
routes, but the trails through seas of sand and grass, especially those 
running along the coastal plain between Fort Dauphin and Manafiafy 
with their distinct base of white and black sands (Map 2.1). Navigating 
these slippery pathways in a vehicle you can look out ahead at the twin 
ruts fashioned by automobile wheels, often with a long island of grass 
sandwiched between them, curving into the distance. Sometimes you 
encounter a vehicle coming from the opposite direction. Sometimes the 
way becomes too sandy. Sometimes the road is overly eroded. At these 
times, you may become mired in the grit or be obliged to leave the 
beaten trail and forge a new one. You might have to heave at your car 
while someone guns the engine to dislodge it from the stubborn sands 
that hold it. You might be miserably stuck. Delay and rerouting provide 
fitting opportunities for relief from the incessant bumping and sliding. 
Fatigued passengers inevitably wander from the vehicle. 

These serendipitous detours in vehicle and on foot typically lead to 
fascinating discoveries: a garish stick-looking insect on a rock, an insect- 
eating pitcher plant in the surrounding brush waiting for that mobile 
stick to stumble by, an orange and black millipede crawling at the base 
of the long grass, a nervous chameleon intently attempting to escape the 
unwelcome commotion, an interesting rock crystal, the little red and 
black seeds growing from a small vine on a bush (we called them lucky 
beads, fill a jar with them and you get married), the youth in the distance 
singing while tending cattle, a fisherman on a footpath through the grass 
bringing the morning’s catch of king mackerel to market, a low-lying 
shrine next to granite gravestones, or an obscured manioc field most 
improbably deriving its nourishment from the sandy soil. These natural 
and human discoveries are always there, on the margins of the main 
road. You just can’t perceive them from the vehicle, eyes fixed on the 
narrow way that other visitors have forged through the countryside, 
mind contemplating a desired destination. 
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And so it is with oceans. And also with language and créolité. His- 
torian Hubert Gerbeau was recently compelled to title one of his many 
articles on slavery in the western Indian Ocean “The Indian Ocean is 
not the Atlantic.” He was right, and the reminder is instructive. For at 
least two millennia preceding Vasco da Gama’s famed voyage from 
Lisbon to Calicut and back at the end of the fifteenth century, the Indian 
Ocean was an arena of long-distance travel and exchange. Deeply rooted 
indigenous economies of production, commerce, and seafaring con- 
founded the efforts of Europeans to dominate the ocean’s waters — even 
its lands — as they did in the Atlantic. Most places they ventured, 
Europeans encountered sailing vessels navigated by people of the region, 
running them maritime, commercial competition. And although they 
were not populated before the arrival of Europeans in the Indian Ocean, 
the colonial Mascarene islands conform in significant ways to the cul- 
tural plurality that is an enduring pattern of the broader region. The 
colonial islands’ proximity to and multiple connections with the popu- 
lous island of Madagascar, like those also of the Comores and the Cape, 
meant that the Big Island of the western Indian Ocean, its people, and its 
language were of significant influence in the region. Intellectual path- 
ways to the study of slavery and creolization forged in the Caribbean can 
be particularly useful to thinking about the western Indian Ocean in 
comparative terms. But the unique human landscapes and intercon- 
necting pasts of the latter region, so different from those of the Atlantic 
and impossible to grasp in a satisfying way without recourse to the 
relevant indigenous languages of the area, beckon scholars to realign the 
historiographical routes of the Atlantic by means of conceptual and 
linguistic bypasses that better fit the contours of local historical land- 
scapes. The results of such new and language-oriented itineraries may 
seem disorienting at first, but they are appropriate to place and cir- 
cumstance. 

In their several meanings, Malagasy letters offer unconventional but 
particularly enlightening detours through a colonial landscape that, at 
first blush, looks rather like the western Atlantic. It is useful to think of 
the circuits of Malagasy vernacular literacy in the western Indian Ocean 
as analogous to the discoveries of passengers scattering away from a 
vehicle stuck in the sand. For moderns, Malagasy vernacular literacies, 
whether those of colonials or that of ex-slaves and Christian travelers, 
linked as they were, are useful in thinking about the history of the 
western Indian Ocean with. Their directions and findings are several, 
mostly unexpected and not always fully congruent. Malagasy letters lead 
us down pathways of exploration that crisscross the better-known nar- 
rative trails of economy and Europhone creole culture in a region where 
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the legacies of colonial slavery are robust but only partly accessible 
through European-language documentation. The vernacular pathways 
are sometimes unfamiliar and incongruous with received wisdoms, but 
taken together with what is more commonly known about the colonial 
histories of the islands, they offer finer, more textured vistas of creole 
lifeways and human experience, ones frequently shielded from eyesight 
and earshot along prevailing historiographical highways that cling so 
closely to documentation in European tongues. Monolingual studies of 
creolization may be problematic in the Atlantic, but they are misleading 
in the Indian Ocean. 

From conversations about the merits of books and images in seven- 
teenth-century Anosy, to speaking words of faith from cahiers scribbled 
with vernacular texts, to the colonial studies of savant and cleric, to 
Britain’s empire of language in Madagascar, to early attempts at biblical 
translation in Mauritius, to the Malagasy vernacular classes taken by 
adult ex-slaves, to the congregations of the Malagasy in post-emanci- 
pation Mauritius, to the traveling Malagasy letter writers of the 
Comores, the pathways of vernacular literacy that I have traversed in this 
book may seem intellectual detours of little consequence. But only if the 
beaten historiographical trails of imperialism and creolization never 
cause the vehicles of our imagination to get mired in the sand or if the 
historical record never contradicts prevailing theories of créolité-as- 
mixing. Yet they do. 

Archives broadly conceived are the oxygen that feeds historical dis- 
covery. In the western Indian Ocean a comprehensive exploration of the 
archive reveals that even among ex-slaves and refugees with the closest 
of connections to Europeans, Malagasy identities and ancestral tongues 
coexisted with creole ones in a productive, interactive relationship into 
the second half of the nineteenth century. Colonial linguistic projects 
in the Malagasy tongue supported particular programs of European 
expansion and modes of creolization. These in turn served to vernacu- 
larize imperialism in the colonial islands and to highlight the social 
significance and distinctiveness of Malagasy-speaking communities in 
dispersion. The culturally and occupationally heterogeneous diaspora 
of Malagasy speakers born in the Big Island or outside of it formed a 
considerable part of the colonial populations of the Mascarenes, of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and of the Comores during the eighteenth century 
and first half of the nineteenth. These persons, the communities they 
formed, and the attention colonial linguists of various stripes paid to 
them are key developments in the intellectual and cultural histories of 
the western Indian Ocean, not minor eddies about well-known Euro- 
phone centers of gravity or curiosities to be espied in passing from 
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monolingual intellectual itineraries. Historians must be willing and 
sufficiently versatile to follow the diverse archival trails of colonialism, 
wherever they lead. 

Ocean of Letters has been an intellectual history of language use and 
translation, of varieties of vernacular imperialism, of the making of 
colonial linguistic works, of identity formation across colonial lines, and 
of progressive standardization in the Malagasy language. These path- 
ways of intellectual discovery utilizing the stepping stones of the archive 
suggest revisions to the classical theory of creolization and its passion for 
mixture as the chief attribute of créolité. If mixing were such a convinc- 
ing explanation for the cultural and linguistic past of the islands, we 
would expect to see far more Malagasy influences in the French creoles 
of the region. The Indian Ocean is not the Atlantic, of course, but the 
two arenas of communication were connected in fundamental ways, 
linked by European vessels on their East Indies routes and by the cir- 
culation of people and commodities. Studies in one region help us to 
think more critically about the other. In the western Indian Ocean as 
well as in the Atlantic, creolization-as-mixing has long served as a trope 
guiding how scholars conceptualize culture change in colonial slave 
societies. 

Histories of the making of creole islands and mainlands have come a 
long way toward exploring the unique forces that shaped European 
colonial societies. Their discoveries are foundational to our under- 
standing of places such as the Mascarenes, the Cape, and the Antilles. 
The problem is, créolité-as-hybridity looks only at certain socio-cultural 
spaces in the slave colonies. It typically takes as its chief interest the 
history of European creoles and seeming evidence of early subaltern 
monolingualism in the official archive. Yet theorized as an inevitable 
cultural mixing that produced a dominant, hybrid, and mostly Euro- 
phone identity from early colonial times, creolization-as-mixing sets 
African and European tongues into zero-sum relationships when in fact 
their interactions were far more rich and complex. Evidence for varieties 
of vernacular imperialism and the productive connections between the 
tongues of slaves and créolité may be strongest in the western Indian 
Ocean, but the principles I have outlined in this book respecting lan- 
guage and colonial slavery are not unique solely to that region. 

I have argued instead for a modified paradigm of creolization useful in 
both the Indian and Atlantic regions, one best characterized as créolité- 
as-versatility. This model of culture and slavery highlights the learned 
capacity of slaves and ex-slaves, and even of some whites and free Afro- 
Malagasy travelers, to navigate through the diverse linguistic and cultural 
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milieus of colonial societies, sometimes up to and past emancipation, 
depending on the region in question. Créolité-as-versatility eschews the 
zero-sum relationships between European creole tongues and slaves’ 
ancestral languages implicit in variations of the classical model articu- 
lated by Mintz and Price. It challenges scholars working on European 
societies with African slaves to broaden their language interests and to 
look systematically for evidence and implications of multilingualism. 
It questions the notion that African languages and ethnicities in the 
slave colonies were remainders of Africa persisting as a function of the 
resistance of the enslaved and of their ethnic heritage, the approach of 
most “revisionists.” Rather, it finds vernacularization and creolization 
interacting productively, reflexively in a variety of ways over time and 
space. Both were historical dimensions of forced-labor imperialism, the 
outcome of the interplay of specific factor endowments, demography, 
and certain interests in the colonies themselves. 

Colonial linguistic projects of the sort Joseph Errington has described 
in recent studies took on many faces and implications in the western 
Indian Ocean. They emerged from the efforts of Christian missionaries 
to fulfill their religious obligations through communication in vernacu- 
lars. Colonial linguistic projects were typically informed by a much 
broader cast of actors and considerations than usually acknowledged, 
including native speakers of the languages under study. Colonial lin- 
guistics could be aimed at speakers of the language in question or di- 
rected to recruit more Europeans into the colonial enterprise. Créolité 
was built at times on vernacular programs promoted by particular creole 
thinkers to set themselves against both metropolitan interests and other 
local programs of creolization. Colonial linguistics could also help to 
Christianize captives in the colonies and thereby bring them into creole- 
colonial worlds. Extending influence in both the center and at the edges 
of empire led colonial administrators at times to support research into 
African languages and programs of vernacularization, such as the pro- 
duction of vocabulaires, catechisms, and scriptural translations. In 
conjunction with the colonial longings of speakers of these languages, 
such projects could lead to the renaissance of African vernaculars and 
ethnic identities. Most important, forms of vernacular imperialism and 
colonial linguistics brought African languages and créolité together in 
a wide range of ways running directly counter to the prescriptions of 
creolization as a zero-sum linguistic game. 

Understanding these diverse colonial vernacular productions in the 
slave colonies requires researchers to be knowledgeable in the African 
tongues in question, a tricky task of oceanic bridging that shadows some 
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of the challenges of language acquisition faced by traveling captives. 
Historians are currently invested in bridging the oceans and following 
the African diaspora through the medium of European tongues. This is 
entirely fitting in European colonies, of course, as much available 
documentation there comes in the languages of northeast Atlantic col- 
onizers. But as Ocean of Letters and the fascinating work of Olabiyi Yai in 
Brazil (discussed in the first chapter) suggest, studies of African lan- 
guages in certain new worlds can also pay rich dividends. Researchers 
interested in the African diasporas and in the malleability and diversity 
of European imperialism will do well to pay greater attention to African 
languages in the European slave colonies. For in neglecting the history of 
tongues that captives carried with them aboard slaving vessels we rule 
out the possibility of recognizing the possible significance of such lan- 
guages in new settings, or of insightfully charting their ways of death. 

At the same time, ocean crossing by Europhone scholars who dex- 
terously trail the African diasporas throws up challenges to students of 
African languages and literatures. The history of Malagasy may well be 
an extreme case of essential developments in African letters occurring 
outside of the old-country homeland, but the history of letters in the 
Malagasy ecumene of the western Indian Ocean is an example of how 
expansive a vision we must embrace if we are to fathom the many 
influences on African tongues and identities. Histories of Twi, Chi- 
bemba, and Luganda as well as of African writing in European languages 
will require us to look outward from corresponding language homelands 
on the African continent and localized vernacular debates to consider 
the impacts and implications of far-flung African travels and colonial 
linguistic programs. This is an exacting sort of itinerant labor that his- 
torians of oceanic spaces bequeath to Africanist scholars and their 
sometimes localist proclivities. 

If the vernacular character of many European imperial projects in the 
Indian Ocean makes it necessary to know the languages of the region to 
write compelling local and global histories, employing such linguistic 
skills in other places where non-European tongues were not as robust 
will likely pay useful intellectual dividends. For what united the many 
peoples thrown together in European slave societies were not their 
ancestral tongues, their identities, or their longings, but the diverse and 
deeply divided human landscapes of their times and the dexterity — and 
sometimes, too, the clumsiness and debility — with which they negotiated 
them. The heterogeneous, polyglot character of colonial slave societies 
and the investment of certain colonial interests in these very character- 
istics is perhaps the most compelling modern challenge for creolization 
theory that emerges from a historical study of the Malagasy diaspora of 
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the western Indian Ocean. And although they will require modification 
for place and circumstance, creolization-as-versatility and the signifi- 
cance of slaves’ ancestral tongues in the locations of their oceanic exile 
will enrich our understanding of the complex cultural make-up of new- 
world societies and of the changing faces of European imperialism. 
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